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LEGALIZED  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SECRET  SOCIETIES 
IN  CHINA.* 


Ever  since  the  earliest  times  an  In¬ 
creasing  tendency  has  been  observed 
among  the  Celestial  Children  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  to  combine  In 
groups;  and  this  tendency,  having  been 
entirely  unchecked,  has  attained  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  development.  There  is 
hardly  a  Chinaman  in  the  land  who  is 
not  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  these 
associations,  and  who  does  not  consider 
such  membership  an  indispensable 
necessity  of  life.  They— the  societies  in 
question— range  all  the  way  from  the 
simplest  and  most  rudimentary  to  the 
most  varied  and  complex  forms  imagin¬ 
able,  and  comprehend  every  phase  both 
of  public  and  private  life. 

An  extremely  elementary,  and  as  it 
were  spontaneous  and  unconscious, 
form  of  such  a  society  is  the  fen-ze  or 
Marriage  Loan  Association,  which  pre¬ 
serves  a  reminiscence  of  the  primitive 
family  bond.  A  man  Is  proposing  to 
marry,  and  since  the  cost  of  the  obliga¬ 
tory  rites  and  ceremonies— the  I<— is 
very  great,  his  friends  and  relatives 
combine  to  assist  him,  each  burnish¬ 
ing  a  small  sum  in  proportion  to  his 
means  and  noting  the  amount  in  his  ac¬ 
count-book.  The  receiver  of  these 
minute  loans,  which  amount  collectively 
to  a  considerable  sum,  pays  no  interest, 


and  is  not  even  bound  to  reimburse  his 
creditors,  except  as  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  similar  to  his  own;— 
that  is  to  say  intending  marriage,  eith¬ 
er  in  person,  or  for  their  children.  Such 
loans  are  exceedingly  useful  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  coin,  money-loans  can  be  effected 
only  at  a  usurious  interest.  They  are 
also  creditable,  in  some  sort,  to  those 
who  contract  them,  since  they  reveal 
the  number,  the  sincerity  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  worth  of  the  friendship  which  the 
borrowers  enjoy;  and  they  constitute  a 
primitive  form  of  combination  adapted 
to  a  specific  and  limited  end. 

Then  again  there  is  a  kind  of  mone¬ 
tary  association,  highly  developed  and 
prevailing  all  over  the  empire,  which 
aims  at  relieving  the  Chinaman  from 
the  inordinate  burden  of  a  private  debt, 
by  providing  him  with  a  capital  suffi¬ 
cient  for  starting  a  small  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry,  or  enlarging  a  business  already 
established.  The  associates  agree  upon 
the  sum  which  each  of  them  will  pay 
monthly  into  a  common  fund,  and  they 
draw  lots  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
determine  which  one  of  their  number 
is  to  take  the  whole  amount  thus  col¬ 
lected.  They  go  ou  In  this  way  until 
all  the  members  of  the  society  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  equal  suip,  when  the  society 
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la  either  dissolved  or  reorganized  for  an¬ 
other  bout  And  to  prevent  those  who 
have  been  unlucky  and  are  the  last  to 
receive  the  whole  amount  of  the  month¬ 
ly  collection  from  getting  no  profit  at 
all  out  of  the  sums  which  they  pay  in 
month  by  month,  a  small  interest  on  the 
sum  total  is  paid,  every  time  the  lots 
are  drawn,  by  those  who  have  already 
received  the  benefit  of  the  loan. 

Any  one  can  see  that  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  an  arrangement  con¬ 
sists  in  every  member  being  able  to 
receive,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  con¬ 
siderable  lump  sum,  which  is  after¬ 
ward  discounted  by  as  many  rate-pay¬ 
ments  as  there  are  members  in  the  so¬ 
ciety.  And  since  Government  never  in¬ 
terferes  in  the  slightest  degree,  either 
with  the  formation  or  direction  of  this 
kind  of  society,  the  rules  and  engage¬ 
ments  which  determine  and  modify  its 
operation  may  vary,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  vary  in  different  provinces. 
But  there  is  never  any  change  in  their 
fundamental  principles— such  as  the 
preferred  claim  of  the  founder  of  the 
society  upon  the  first  monthly  payment, 
and  the  duty  of  the  associates  to  be 
exact  in  the  payment  of  their  quota  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  claim  to 
the  sum  deposited  in  the  common  crib 
to  the  founder  of  the  society,  who  is 
responsible  for  all  its  members.  But 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Farmers, 
artlzans  and  small  traders  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  the  advantage  of  thus  combin¬ 
ing  in  groups  and  pooling  their  savings, 
and  they  are  so  invariably  faithful  to 
their  obligations,  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  among  them  that  a  defaulter 
would,  as  they  say,  “lose  his  face”— a 
thing  far  more  grievous  and  terrible  to 
a  Celestial  than  the  loss  of  life. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  that  almost 
all  the  business  and  requirements  of 
life  have  been  assigned  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  different  societies,  of  which  the 
general  aim  is  to  make  existence  easier. 
There  are  brotherhoods  in  the  larger 


cities  who  provide  cofilns  for  those  who 
die  Indigent  and  without  near  relatives; 
a  good  work  doubtless,  and  even  high¬ 
ly  charitable,  yet  not  without  a  touch 
of  that  hidden,  but  strong  and  tenacious 
egotism  which  is  a  kind  of  second  na¬ 
ture  to  a  Chinaman.  For  the  fcuan, 
kuan-zai,  that  is  to  say  the  man  who  is 
burled  without  a  coffin,  conceives  an  un¬ 
quenchable  hatred  for  the  whole  human 
race,  which  had  been  so  bard  and  cruel 
to  himself  while  he  lived;  and  his  seen 
(that  is  the  part  which  survives  the 
body,  and  corresponds  nearly  with  our 
spirit)  becomes  a  kuei  or  kuH-sceu—a. 
grim  and  cruel  incubus,  a  pertinacious 
and  pitiless  foe— a  sort  of  malignant 
hobgoblin  who  establishes  a  frightful 
and  blasting  sway  over  every  spot 
ever  identified  with  his  miserable  exist¬ 
ence. 

So,  too,  the  endless  throngs  of  emi¬ 
grants,  who  depart  from  the  Celestial 
Empire  in  yearly  increasing  numbers 
for  shores  both  near  and  remote,  carry¬ 
ing,  wherever  they  go,  the  invincible 
competition  of  their  co-ordinated  labor 
and  industries,  are  Invariably  bound 
and  protected  by  contracts  organizing 
them  into  societies,  and  even  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  insuring  them  against  those 
dangers  and  miseries  which  usually  at¬ 
tend  the  squalid  emigrant-masses,  even 
In  the  countries  which  are  supposed  to 
be  most  proficient  in  civic  science. 
Everything  is  foreseen  and  provided 
for  by  the  contracts  in  question;  even 
the  death  of  the  emigrant,  in  case  of 
which  the  return  of  the  body  to  its  na¬ 
tive  soil,  which  the  Chinese  consider  an 
indispensable  condition  of  repose  for 
the  departed  soul,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Among  many  and  various  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  the  enormous  force  which 
men  acquire  by  union  and  combination 
may  be  noted  the  war  d  outrance 
against  certain  delinquencies  and  vices, 
which  manage  to  escape  the  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  'Mandarins  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Td-Tsing-lU-H,  or  Code  of 
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Laws  at  present  in  force.*  Gambling, 
for  which  the  Chinese  hare  a  passion 
no  less  nnbridled  than  that  for  opium, 
is  vigorously  and  unremittingly  op¬ 
posed  by  associations  organized  for 
this  especial  purpose;  and  the  case  is 
far  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 
supposed  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible 
gamblers,  surprised  by  the  members  of 
some  “sodality”  or  other,  haled  before 
the  judges  and  severely  punished,  by 
heavy  fines,  or  bastinadoes,  long  to  be 
remembered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  is 
abridged  by  such  proceedings;  but 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  horrible 
excesses  to  which  the  yellow  gamester 
may  be  driven  by  his  insane  passion  for 
games  of  chance,  will  not  hesitate  to 
applaud  these  acts  of  violence. 

There  are  other  societies  formed  to 
combat  intemperance,— and  that  worst 
rice  of  all,  that  veritable  scourge  of  the 
entire  nation— the  craving  for  opium. 
But  the  most  famous  of  these  reforma¬ 
tory  leagues,  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  the  Lao-niu-huH  or  Society  of  the 
Tenerahle  Bull,  which  grew  up  In  a  re¬ 
gion  so  Infested  by  thieves,  brigands 
and  malefactors  of  all  sorts,  that  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  were  perpe¬ 
trated  in  broad  daylight,  and  even  in 
the  public  squares.  Disgusted  by  the 
steady  increase  of  crime  and  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  apathy  of  the  magistrates,  a 
fearless  and  well-to-do  farmer  Invited 
the  most  honest  and  respectable  of  his 
neighbors  to  a  banquet— the  invariable 
method  in  China  of  starting  a  league — 
of  which  the  pUce  de  risistance  was  an 
ancient  ox— whom  our  Amphitryon 
sacrificed  without  scruple  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  country.  As  they  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  mouths  upon  chop-sticks 
minute  fragments  of  meat,  and  drained 

*  The  word  mandarin  U  unknown  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  was  invented  by  the  Srst  Enropeana  who 
Mtahlished  tbemaelvea  in  China.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Portncuese  verb  mander,  to  com¬ 
mand.  The  Chinese  employ  the  word  Kuan-gen 


brimming  cups  of  aamsclu  or  rice-wine, 
the  principles  were  laid  down  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  intended  for  the  repression  and 
circumvention  of  iniquity  in  general — 
and  its  name  was  derived  from  the 
principal  viand  consumed  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Venerable 
Bull  was  entirely  in  earnest.  The 
moment  they  laid  hand  on  an  assassin, 
a  thief,  or  a  simple  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  they  decapitated  him  out  of 
hand;  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  the  fruits  of  their  wholesome  en¬ 
ergy  began  to  appear.  The  League  soon 
counted  thousands  of  recruits,  and 
found  itself  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
regular  campaigns  against  the  Tae-hvo 
or  falcons’-nests,  which  had  been 
builded  in  the  mountains  for  the  terror¬ 
ization  of  the  helpless  lowland  prey;  or, 
to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  against 
the  hlll-vlllages  which  were  the  robbers' 
chosen  haunts. 

Thus  fiourished  in  China,  and  admin¬ 
istered  both  high  and  low  justice,  a 
League  not  unlike  that  Holy  Vehm 
which  held  Germany  in  subjection  for 
two  centuries,  whose  members  took  oath 
upon  the  red  soil  of  Westphalia,  and  a 
thousand  “free  judges”  and  an  hundred 
thousand  of  the  initiated  of  different 
orders  used  to  attend  its  meetings  in 
the  capital  city  of  Dortmund. 

But  while  the  Chinaman  seldom  lives 
to  himself,  but  enjoys,  in  trade  and 
business,  in  city  and  country,  when  he 
journeys  and  even  after  he  dies,  the 
succor  and  protection  of  the  societies  to 
which  he  has  subscribed,  the  inborn 
tendency  to  association  which  Is  both 
naturally  acute,  and  strengthened  by 
long  experience— is  not  always  limited 
to  such  manifestations  as  these.  He 
enjoys,  to  the  full,  the  benefits  which’ 

when  they  wish  to  indicate  Kenerleally  an  Mi- 
ploye  belongiDK  to  one  of  the  nine  orden,  or 
into  one  of  the  two  cateiortea  (offlclala  and  an- 
pernumerarles)  into  which  each  order  ia  divided. 
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accrue  from  the  combioation  of  individ¬ 
uals  into  a  more  or  less  extensive 
collectivity  for  legal  or  civic  purposes; 
but  he  has  also  to  face  the  evils  which 
may  arise  out  of  associations  formed 
for  other  ends  than  those  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  legitimate  mutual  help;  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  only  too  easily  trans¬ 
formed  from  harmless  clubs,  political 
and  other,  into  clandestine  and  criminal 
societies.  The  tradition  of  these  rapid 
transformations  is  in  the  Chinaman’s 
blood,  and  the  habits  of  bis  life;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  kind  of  sectarian 
association  which  prospers  but  slowly 
elsewhere,  and  may  long  remain  suc¬ 
cessfully  concealed,  soon  comes  among 
the  Celestials  to  count  its  proselytes  by 
the  million,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
extraordinary  sway  exercised  over  the 
Oriental  mind  by  custom,  and  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  race. 

The  Intolerable  aggressions  and  real¬ 
ly  atrocious  affronts,  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  the  yellow  race  ever 
since  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  have  no 
doubt  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  ^read  and  authority  of  the  sects 
or  leagues  whose  avowed  object  is  to 
solve  the  nationalist  problem  and 
avenge  the  insults  in  question.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  were  secret  so¬ 
cieties  in  China  long  before  these  mod¬ 
em  leagues  were  thought  of,  and  they 
have  always  been  animated  by  the 
same  mystical  main  idea,  of  which  the 
varying  scope  has  been  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  In  other 
words,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Mongols  are  the 
supreme  object  of  the  secret  societies 
of  to-day;  as  the  determination  to  limit 
tbe  unbridled  authority  of  the  Ming 
dyqasty  was  that  of  the  secret  societies 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  philo- 
s^hlc  principles  underlying  these  ap¬ 
parently  diverse  aims  we  tind  not  even 
two  successive  and  mutually  comn’e- 
mentary  movements,  but  a  single  solid 


organism;  constant  and  unchanging  in 
its  doctrinal  essence,  variable  only  in 
its  outward  accidents:— that  is  to  say, 
in  the  specific  part  which  concerns  the 
application  of  social  forces  to  the  Im¬ 
mediate  reality  of  things. 

The  different  names  and  titles  of  the 
societies  in  question  are  no  index  to 
differences  of  nature  or  Innovations  in 
management.  They  are  mere  super¬ 
ficial  accidents,  determined  by  the 
necessities  of  the  propaganda  or  a 
species  of  primitive  strategy.  When  a 
given  sect  has  become  positively  abom¬ 
inable  through  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty, 
it  becomes  convenient  to  give  it  a  new 
name;  lest  the  many  who  are  always 
opposed  to  injustice  and  oppression,  but 
who  have  been  beguiled  into  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  ranks  in  order  to  give  it  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  new  and  more  vigorous  blood 
should  find  in  the  voice  of  conscience 
an  insuperable  objection  to  their  enroll¬ 
ment. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  name  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  discovered  and  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  citation  in  the  Penal  Code,  along 
with  the  denunciation  of  severe  pen¬ 
alties— and  frequently  even  of  death,— 
against  the  members  of  that  particular 
conventicle,  nothing  can  be  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  that  a  new  and  seemingly  in¬ 
nocent  name  should  be  substituted  for 
the  one  originally  registered.  By  the 
help  of  this  device,  and  of  the  practice 
universally  adopted  (thanks  either  to 
the  timidity  or  to  the  complicity  of 
sundry  mandarins),  of  applying  in  such 
cases  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  a  respite  is  obtained  of  at 
least  the  five  years  which  must  elapse, 
before  additional  statutes  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Ta-faing-lii-U,  and 
the  new  name  of  the  proscribed  asso¬ 
ciation  is  decisively  and  Incontrovert- 
Ibly  recognized. 

Thus  when  Mr.  Wylie  says  that  the 
Pairlieu-ciao,  or  Society  of  the  White 
Lotus  does  not  go  back  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  dynasty,  be  makes  a  double  mis- 
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take:  first,  in  not  having  discerned  that, 
except  for  a  few  merely  formal  differ¬ 
ences,  it  is  only  the  continuation  of  a 
very  ancient  sect,  and  furthermore  that 
the  sect  in  question  under  this  identical 
name  dates  as  early  as  the  year  1350  of 
the  vulgar  era.  Ever  since  that  period 
the  Society  of  the  White  Lotus  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire 
and  sent  out  its  branches  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  It  has  had  its  presi¬ 
dents,  its  watchwords,  its  nocturnal 
meetings;  it  has  even  done  its  own 
printing,  and  has  thereby  been  able 
widely  to  distribute  among  the  people 
the  most  virulent  accusations  and  bit¬ 
ter  Invectives  against  the  Government 
and  the  magistrates. 

Thus  even  at  a  time  when  China  was 
indubitably  happy  and  prosperous,  espe¬ 
cially  In  comparison  with  her  present 
agitated  condition,  the  “'Brothers  of  the 
White  Lotus”  were  inveterate  disturb¬ 
ers  of  the  peace,  greedy  for  plunder, 
and  ready  for  arson  or  murder — exact¬ 
ly  like  the  Boxers  of  to-day.  The  An¬ 
nals  of  the  Empire,  the  kuo  see,  fre¬ 
quently  record  the  grim  doings  of  this 
unmanageable  sect;  the  sharp  crises 
when  ■the  “central  kingdom,”  not  yet 
become  an  object  of  cupidity  to  the 
European  “civilizers”  and  a  theatre  for 
their  intrigues,  struggled  with  its  ene¬ 
mies  and  subdued  them  and  grew 
strong  through  confilct  and  victory— as 
a  sound  and  healthy  individual  arises 
invigorated  from  the  fevers  of  his 
youth. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  in  1622, 
Ly-Kung,  the  supreme  head  of  the  sect 
in  Shan-tung,  and  one  of  its  most  for¬ 
midable  leaders,  was  thrown  into 
prison.  This  was  enough.  In  Itself,  to 
stir  up  all  the  conspirators  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  province;  but 
the  situation  was  aggravated  by  tidings 
which  arrived  through  those  channels 
of  intelligence  and  assistance  which  the 
sect  knew,  and  still  knows  how  to  keep 
open  among  ofllclals  of  every  grade.  It 


became  known  that  orders  of  the  most 
stringent  description  had  been  sent  to 
the  Tsung-tu,  who  is  virtually  a  vice¬ 
roy,  requiring  the  president  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  to  subject  Ly-Kung  to  atrocious 
torture  in  order  to  compel  him  to  reveal 
the  names  of  his  accomplices. 

He  had  already  undergone  a  first  ex¬ 
amination,  which  he  had  sustained  with 
resolute  calm  and  heroic  obstinacy;  but, 
what  with  the  weakening  of  his  fibre 
through  the  effects  of  imprisonment  and 
torture,  and  the  fact  that  through  fear 
of  censure  and  their  own  spite,  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  Judges  and  the  ferocity  of 
their  satellites  was  continually  Increas¬ 
ing,  it  did  not  appear  certain  that  the 
sufferer  would  be  able  to  hold  out  in¬ 
definitely.  But  since  the  secret  must  be 
kept  at  all  costs,  and  the  support  in 
high  quarters  concealed  which  made 
the  “White  Lotus”  so  strong,  an  auda¬ 
cious  coup  was  resolved  and  executed. 
The  court-house  already  packed  with 
spectators — many  of  them  of  the 
roughest  description— was  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  by  assault.  Many 
mandarins  were  despatched,  and  Ly- 
Kung  who,  a  moment  before,  had  been 
kneeling  in  the  ignominious  attitude  re¬ 
quired  of  criminals,  was  raised  to  his 
feet,  his  fetters  struck  off,  acclaimed, 
applauded  and  carried  off  in  triumph. 

This  outbreak  was  followed  by  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
sectaries  were  subdued  Indeed  but  not 
annihilated,  constrained  to  disband  and 
to  conceal  themselves  for  a  time,  but  by 
no  means  to  renounce  all  plots  and  con¬ 
spiracies.  After  a  very  brief  period  of 
eclipse,  the  White  Lotus  was  stronger 
than  ever. 

This  bitter  war  would  in  fact  have 
left  no  permanent  trace  had  there  not 
then  been  launched  for  the  first  time 
against  the  Catholic  missionaries  the 
accusation  that  they  also  were  sectaries 
and  conspirators.  The  author  of  this 
accusation  was  Klo-scto,  a  mandarin  of 
the  first  class,  who  as  a  member  of  the 
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lA-pu,  or  supreme  court  of  ceremonies, 
corresponding  to  our  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  had  already  persecuted  the 
Catholics;  and  who  after  he  became 
minister,  and  had  been  rendered  more 
vindictive  than  ever  by  the  occurrences 
at  Shan-tung,  was  resolved  at  all  haz¬ 
ards  to  free  his  country  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  foreigners,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  authors  of  tumult  and  sedition.  In 
a  celebrated  and  extremely  violent  man¬ 
ifesto,  published  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  after  a  long  list  of  the  dire 
misfortunes  for  which  he  held  the  sects 
responsible,  be  especially  recommended 
to  the  scorn  of  all  honest  men  the  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  “White  Lotus”  and  of  the 
“Lord  of  Heaven.”  “The  proselytes  of 
these  two,”  he  said,  “pursue  the  same 
detestable  end,  and  are  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  insubordination  toward 
the  decrees  of  the  Emperor.  After  fierce¬ 
ly  denouncing  the  afilliated  members  of 
the  Lotus  he  added:  “The  League  of  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  is  also  false  and  dan¬ 
gerous  because  it  blinds  the  eyes  of 
men  and  entices  them  into  midnight  as¬ 
semblies  and  foul  conspiracies.” 

Under  the  picturesque  pen,  “swift  as 
the  storm-wind”  of  the  learned  Kio- 
scdn,  were  reiterated  the  same  accusa¬ 
tions  with  which  Paganism  when  hard- 
pressed  has  ever  attempted  to  stay  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  The  Injustice 
of  these  accusations  was  fiagrant,  for 
Catholicism  in  China  was  represented 
by  names  as  holy  and  illustrious  as 
those  of  Fathers  Lombard,  Vagnon,  De 
la  Roque,  D’ Andrade,  Pantoja,  Adam 
Schall,  the  Italians  Gnlllo  Aleni  and 
Giacomo  Rho  of  Milan,  and  many  more, 
including  Alvarez  Semedo,  the  historian 
of  those  noble  enterprises.  But  he 
who  considers  dispassionately  the 
events  which  followed,  and  perceives 
that  no  sooner  was  a  way  opened  by 
apostolic  zeal,  than  it  was  instantly  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  throng  of  European  adven¬ 
turers  and  schemers,  pushing  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  privilege  of  “exploiting” 


China  (a  thoroughly  hypocritical  eu¬ 
phemism  which  endeavors,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  to  throw  a  veil  of  decency  over  all 
manner  of  dishonest  devices)  can  hardly 
blame  the  patriotic  mandarin  who  fore¬ 
saw  the  course  of  events  with  the 
astuteness  peculiar  to  his  long-fingered 
and  smooth-shaven  race. 

Important  information  concerning  the 
distinctive  tenets  and  modiu  operandi  of 
this  sect,  and  the  peculiarity— so 
strange  in  China— that  both  men  and 
women  took  the  same  vow  of  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  Government  forces, 
may  be  found  in  an  official  report  of  the 
year  1771,  preserved  Intact  In  the  mis¬ 
sionary  narratives.  This  highly  inter¬ 
esting  document,  distributed  by  a  post 
who  was  able  to  cover  sixty  leagues  in 
a  day,  deserves  to  be  quoted  entire,  in 
all  the  singular  simplicity  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  form. 

“I,  Kiu-Kiu,  viceroy  of  the  Sban-si, 
respectfully  present  this  memorial  to 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  six-bundred-Ieague  Post.  It 
concerns  an  evil  sect  which  is  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  province. 

“I  am  credibly  informed  that  the 
members  of  this  sect  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  secret  assembly  and  reciting 
certain  prayers;  that  the  local  manda¬ 
rin  gave  orders  to  bis  ministers  to  sup¬ 
press  these  disorderly  meetings,  and 
that  his  authority  was  despised  and  bis 
ministers  maltreated. 

“The  affair  seemed  to  me  to  demand 
my  presence  at  Ho  clod.  I  therefore 
went  thither,  having  first  issued  orders 
to  the  military  mandarins,  to  provide 
me,  at  stated  points,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  escort  of  soldiers.  This  precau¬ 
tion  proved  to  have  been  abundantly 
necessary,  for  the  rebels  were  more 
than  2,000  in  number  and  well  armed. 

•'As  soon  as  they  perceived  us  they 
formed  in  military  order.  Their  leader, 
Uang-fu-llu,  bad  on  either  side  of  him 
two  fanatical  women,  with  their  hair 
floating  loose,  a  hammer  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  other.  They  were 
invoking  with  horrid  imprecations  the 
assistance  of  evil  spirits. 

“We  met  them  with  several  dl»- 
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charges  of  musketry  and  they  made  a 
furious  resistance.  We  then  charged 
them  with  lance  and  sabre,  and  the 
battle  lasted  five  hours.  They  lost 
about  fifteen-hundred  men,  and  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners. 

“I  went  over  the  field  of  battle  and 
found  the  body  of  the  chief,  who  was 
among  the  slain.  He  wore  a  black  robe 
and  bad  a  mirror  on  his  breast.  The 
two  women  who  accompanied  him  were 
also  slain.  One  of  them  carried  a  white 
flag  and  the  other  a  black  one. 

“I  ordered  the  beads  of  the  victims 
to  be  cut  off,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
view  in  cages,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
spiring  a  salutary  terror.  We  have  552 
prisoners  and  there  is  general  rejoicing 
among  the  people. 

“I  await  the  orders  of  the  August 
Elevation  (i.e..  Your  Majesty’s)  and 
present  this  memorial  with  respect.” 

A  good  many  other  insurrections  and 
revolts  resembling  the  one  thus  rigor¬ 
ously  subdued,  or  even  more  violent, 
were  subsequently  excited  by  the  Poi- 
lUu-ciao,  with  incalculable  damage  to 
the  country,  and  very  little  gain  to  the 
conspirators.  Yet  they  obstinately  per¬ 
severed,  and  seemed  sometimes  on  the 
point  of  attaining  their  long  coveted 
ends:— for  instance,  during  the  reign  of 
Kia-King  when,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1818,  they  actually  invaded  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Pekin. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief 
space  assigned  me,  to  describe,  or  even 
enumerate  the  incessant  uprisings  fo¬ 
mented  by  the  machinations  of  the 
White  Lotus,  still  less  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  serious  consequences.  Sufilce  it  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  UM-juau  in 
his  justly  celebrated  history  of  the  then 
reigning  dynasty,  has  devoted  two 
whole  books,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  to  an 
account  of  these  fratracidal  conflicts. 

During  its  long  period  of  activity,  and 
for  reasons  already  indicated,  the 
White  Lotus  assumed  different  names 
which  were  sometimes  merely  a  variant 
on  its  customary  appellation,  and  some¬ 


times  quite  unlike  it  In  the  North  and 
In  Se-shuan  and  KuM-cioil  the  sect  o£ 
the  Pai-ueu-dao  was  unknown;  but 
there  was  another,  apparently  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  it  called  the  C'ing-lieu-cUio. 
Mgr.  Fontano,  however,  the  apostolical 
vicar  of  Se-shuan,  a  prelate  full  of  that 
Italian  subtlety  and  keenness  which  Is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Chinese, 
was  not  to  be  misled  by  deceptive  ap¬ 
pearances,  but  wrote  to  certain  of  bis 
associates,  pointing  out  that  the  two 
names  were  essentially  the  same,  since 
the  word  C'ing  signifies  brightness  and 
purity,  ideas  which  we  are  accustomed^ 
to  associate  with  whiteness,  while  the 
vocable  Pai  commonly  rendered  voMte 
may  be  used,  figuratively,  to  express 
both  concepts.  The  Society  of  the  Clear 
and  Bright  Lotus  was  therefore  identical' 
with  that  of  the  White  Lotus',  and  the 
vicar’s  suggestion,  entirely  plausible, 
for  the  rest,  to  those  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  Chinese  poetry  whereby  the 
preceding  word  or  idea  generates  the 
one  that  follows,  though  there  may  be 
but  a  remote  analogy  between  them, 
received  a  striking  confirmation 
through  subsequent  events. 

To  another  illustrious  missionary. 
Mgr.  Luigi  Simone  Faurie,  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  penetrated  and  pro¬ 
claimed,  at  least  in  their  main  outlines, 
the  doctrines  of  this  vast  and  formida¬ 
ble  sect  Father  Bouchard  had  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  rame  of  Peter,  Uang— the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  C’ing-Ueu-ciao  in 
the  North,  who  had  under  him  twenty- 
six  minor  captains,  and  controlled  fifty 
cities;  and  the  Bishop,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversations  he  had  with  the  con¬ 
vert,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his- 
newly-acquired  faith,  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  authentic  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  sect  over  which  Uang  had  pre¬ 
sided  for  so  many  years. 

In  its  ethical  aspect  this  doctrine  was 
entirely  commendable.  Although  the- 
afllliated  members  professed  as  their 
first  political  principle  the  absolute 
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necessity  of  freeing  China  from  the 
Tartar  yoke,  and  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  decreeing,  to  this  end,  the 
■expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from  the  soil, 
they  nevertheless  bound  themselves  by 
promises  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to 
commit  adultery,  not  to  utter  slander, 
not  to  eat  flesh,  or  drink  wine,  or  indulge 
in  any  similar  misdemeanor.  Those  who 
aspired  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  vir¬ 
tue  had  fastened  to  their  girdles  a  little 
bag  with  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  right  hand  one  contained  white 
beans,  and  the  left,  black,  while  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  was  empty.  Whenever  the  as¬ 
sociate  had  done  a  good  deed— such  as 
removing  from  the  road  a  stone  on 
which  some  one  might  have  stumbled, 
•or  turning  aside  to  avoid  crushing  an 
insect,  he  put  a  white  bean  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  compartment.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
'be  had  failed  to  control  his  anger,  or 
addressed  a  fellow-being  in  violent  and 
injurious  terms,  or  indulged  in  glances 
of  too  free  a  character,  he  put  in  a 
black  bean.  At  night  he  counted  up  his 
white  and  his  black  beans,  noted  the 
number  of  each  in  parallel  lines  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  was  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  whether  he  had  gained  or  lost 
In  virtue. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  singularity  of 
the  device  for  keeping  an  exact  account 
of  one’s  merits  and  demerits,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  impossible  to  reconcile  the  tol¬ 
erably  exact  observance  of  precepts 
like  the  above,  scruples  about  crushing 
an  ant,  or  looking  at  another  man’s 
wife  (whether  titular— Ta’i-or  secondary 
— ccii)  with  the  ruthless  murders  and 
other  horrible  crimes  which  we  know 
'to  have  been  perpetrated  by  these 
men,  unless  we  take  into  account  the 
strange  aberrations  into  which  men  are 
■  apt  to  be  Impelled  by  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  passion.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  as  we  may  call 
'  him,  of  the  sect,  to  whom  Uang,  under 
the  Influence  of  scruples  which  ultl- 
'  mately  inclined  him  to  the  Christian 
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faith,  proposed  a  few  questions  of  this 
kind,  made  answer  as  follows:— 

“The  precept— #0*6  not  the  life  of  any 
-  living  thing— has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
,  slaying  of  wicked  men,  because  Heaven 
itself  has  already  separated  such  from 
the  company  of  the  living.  To  kill 
them  is  to  fulfll  that  highest  decree  of 
Heaven,  which  pronounces  them  not 
living  but  dead.  And  in  like  manner  it 
is  no  robbery  to  appropriate  their  mon¬ 
ey  and  their  goods,  because,  (1st)  they 
do  not  deserve  to  hold  property,  and 
(2d.)  being  already  dead  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
owners. 

This  grim  sophism  is  especially  atro¬ 
cious  in  that  It  so  calmly  Includes  in  the 
scheme  of  its  logic  the  inexorable  neces¬ 
sity  for  murder  and  other  crime.  But  it 
Is  a  sophism  of  no  country— no  more 
Chinese  than  European.  It  belongs  to  the 
whole  human  race,  marking  the  tragic 
moment  when  the  wild  beast  within  a 
man  is  unchained  by  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  rage,  and  takes  ferocious  possession 
of  all  his  powers,  not  merely  subjugat¬ 
ing  bis  reason,  but— what  is  far  worse 
—using  it  as  an  instrument  and  a 
weapon. 

Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on,  the  state 
of  affairs  in  China  was  much  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  to  the  Instinctive 
rancor  against  the  oppressors  of  bis 
race  which  lurks  In  the  breast  of  every 
Chinaman,  was  added  an  ever  growing 
wrath  at  the  constant  Insults  offered  by 
a  short-sighted,  ambitions  and  disin¬ 
genuous  diplomacy  to  the  yellow  race, 
which  came  gradually  to  detest  those 
ideas  of  progress  and  that  European 
civilization,  to  which  originally,  in  the 
day  of  the  great  E’ang-hi  It  had  been 
decidedly  favorable.  To  be  ignominious- 
ly  beaten,  by  an  old  and  despised  vas¬ 
sal— to  see  seized  and  occupied  with  in¬ 
famous  violence  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  spots  upon  the  sea-coast,  as 
though  they  belonged  to  nobody,  and 
were  not  already  Inhabited— such  things 
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would  be  intolerable  to  any  people, 
even  the  most  insignificant  and  miser¬ 
able;  how  much  more  to  the  Chinese 
who  have,  and  know  that  they  have,  a 
noble  tradition  of  national  greatness, 
honor  and  power;  and  who  in  their  pro¬ 
nounced  self-esteem,  or  what  Vico  calls 
their  “national  valn-glory,"  have  held 
themselves  so  superior  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans  as  to  designate  the  latter  by  the 
name  of  barbarians.  This  appellation 
was  indeed  solemnly  abolished  by  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  but  it  has  persisted 
unchanged  in  the -habitual  speech  of  the 
people.* 

These  reasons  for  disorder  and  revolt, 
the  question  of  nationality  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  fatherland  by  the 
foreigner,  are  each  more  aggravating 
than  the  other;  a  good  many  Chinese 
believe  that  the  one  is  implied  in  the 
other,  and  would  fain  hasten,  not  by  de¬ 
sires  and  vows  alone  but  by  plots  and 
Insurrections,  the  advent  of  the  auspi¬ 
cious  time  when  foreign  intruders  shall 
have  been  expelled  in  a  body  from  the 
soil  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and 
China  shall  once  more  be  for  the 
Chinese.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to 
foresee  what  will  be  the  end  of  these 
aspirations,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
chief  cause  of  that  terrible  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  the  old  sectarian  evil  whose  re¬ 
sults  we  have  already  such  reason  to 
deplore. 

Just  as  the  sect  of  the  White  Lotus 
became  in  the  next  province  tne  sect  of 
the  Clear-Shining-Lotus,  so  now  we  are 
continually  discovering  the  existence  of 
associations  which  bear  different 
names,  and  are  seemingly  quite  diverse, 
but  which  are  found,  when  we  examine 
them  attentively,  to  be  merely  branches 
from  the  same  trunk.  There  is,  first, 

*  Aa  an  llluatmtlon  of  the  lonc-anfferinK  of  the 
Ohineee,  we  may  remind  onr  readers  that  the 
Germane  occupied  Klao-Oiou  on  Norember  1st, 
1S97  and  It  was  ceded  to  them  on  March  Oth, 
1898;  that  the  French  obtained  the  cession  of 
Knanf-Clon-Uan  on  the  4th  of  April,  1898  and 
occupied  it  on  the  22d  of  May  in  the  same  year 


an  occult  central  power;  then  a  society 
forming  a  kind  of  nucleus,  or  point  of 
union  for  the  elect,  and  after  that  come 
a  variety  of  associations,  all  serving  as- 
nurseries  or  schools  of  sectarian  influ¬ 
ence,  which  are  closely  dependent  upon 
the  original  society,  while  yet  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the 
place  where  they  are  organized,  and  to- 
the  peculiar  temper  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them. 

For  example:— the  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  Mahomedans  are  not  shot 
out  from  the  honor  of  co-operating  in. 
the  redemption  of  their  country;  but 
since  their  religious  practices  and  be¬ 
liefs  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
the  Chinese,  they  have  a  society  of  their 
own— the  Hui-hui-geu,  of  which  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  really  known,  although  the  most 
absurd  things  are  told  concerning  it 
And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Mahomedans  generally  in  1896  took 
part  in  the  notorious  revolt  of  the- 
Sciau-sl— (one  among  a  multitude  of  sec¬ 
tarian  insurrections  and  revolts— and 
one  in  no  way  remarkable),  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  suppression  of  unbelievers, 
the  Hui-hui-geu.  continue  to  depend  for 
information  concerning  the  doings  of 
the  authorities  on  that  central  society  of 
which  they  are,  in  their  organization 
and  purpose,  a  direct  emanation. 

In  like  manner  the  Loving  Union  of 
Elder  Brothers  (K6-hod-huei)—ti  military 
league,  composed  mainly  of  army  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers,  to  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  for  no  very  convincing  reasons, 
attributed  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
Japanese  war,— derives  from  the  same 
parent  association.  The  object  of  the 
“Elder  Brothers”  is  to  revive  the  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  of  the  Chinese— apparently 
almost  extinct— by  equipping  and  drlll- 

and  that  the  English  oconpied  Wel-hai-Wel 
May  80th,  1898  and  obtained  their  ooncesslon  on- 
the  1st  of  the  following  Jnly.  The  oommon 
Chinese  name  for  a  European  is  lang-knei-s’.  In 
the  Pekinese  dialect  lang-kalsae,  or  Western 
Derll. 
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ing  such  of  the  sectaries  as  are  destined 
for  active  service;  and  to  this  end  they 
have  instituted,  in  a  great  many  places, 
associations  resembling  our  gymnastic 
societies— or  the  German  Tir.  But  the 
members  of  these  societies,  nicknamed 
Boxers  by  the  English,  because  their 
favorite  exercises  are  pugilistic,  were 
destined  from  the  outset,  to  form  part 
of  a  revolutionary  army. 

The  immense  activities  of  these  and 
•other  secret  associations  are  all  ar¬ 
ranged  and  regulated  by  that  most  po¬ 
tent  and  formidable  society,  the  San- 
ho-huH,  or  Society  of  the  Concord  of 
Three,  which  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  call  the  Triads— but  might  more 
properly  call  the  Trinitarians,  since  its 
proselytes  honor  and  worship  the 
Trinity  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Man, 
which  they  symbolize  by  the  character 
Vang  or  King.  Its  members  are  chosen 
from  among  the  higher  orders  of  all  the 
subordinate  sects  and  It  constitutes  a 
powerful  body  who  see  in  it  the  Union 
of  the  Masters  or  Depositories  of  the 
"Word  of  Life,  and  Supreme  Avengers  of 
the  Nation.* 

The  Trinitarians,  as  I  shall  call  them, 
have  five  principal  centres  of  action 
(probably  more  which  are  not  generally 
known):  the  mother  lodge  at  Fo-KIen, 
and  the  dependent  lodges  of  Kuang- 
tnng.  Kin-nan,  Hu-gu&ng  and  Ce-kiang. 
So  great  has  been  their  power  in  the 
past,  that  during  the  reign  of  Hien-fing 
they  coined  money,  and  stami>ed  the 
pieces  with  the  character  fco— their  own 
particular  symbol.  Nor  are  they  now 
for  the  first  time  in  armed  rebellion. 
From  their  ranks  were  recruited  the 
those  intrepid  rebels  who  in 
1853  seized  Nan-kin,  traversed  Hu-nan 
as  far  as  Cl-11,  Invaded  the  opulent  prov¬ 
inces  of  Kiang-hsu  and  €e-klang  and 

*  This  concord  is  based  npon  the  Chinese  sjrstem 
of  cosmogony  according  to  which  Hearen,  Earth 
«nd  Han  constitute  the  Saa-Ts’ai,  or  Three  Oen- 
erai  agents  sometimes  represented  by  s  Delta. 
A  prorerb  common  among  the  learned  all  over 


were  subdued  only  by  European  Inter¬ 
vention  after  eleven  years  of  ferocious 
fighting.  (Capture  of  Nan-kin,  July  9th, 
1864.) 

The  Trinitarians  also  exercise  tre¬ 
mendous  power  in  all  the  places  where 
Chinese  emigrants  have  settled.  Almost 
all  the  Celestials  residing  at  Singapore 
subscribe  to  the  Society  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  the  sect  is  so  powerful 
there,  that  when  its  head  Ku-tan-beg 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  local 
tribunal,  he  received  the  sentence  with 
a  smile,  afiSrming  that  nobody  would 
dare  to  execute  It.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  life  was  granted  through  fear 
of  reprisals,  and  the  atrocious  ven¬ 
geance  which  would  certainly  have 
been  taken,  if  he  had  suffered.  In  the 
Dutch  Indies  and  the  Philippines  the 
sectaries  exercise  an  immense  infiuence, 
and  have  more  than  once  compassed 
the  sack  of  Manila.  The  Malayan  Sul¬ 
tan  of  the  independent  state  of  Perak, 
was  obliged  to  implore  English  assist¬ 
ance  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror 
perpetuated  in  his  dominions  by  50,000 
armed  Chinese  sectaries,  and  Charles 
Brook,  the  Bajah  of  Saravak,  was  at 
open  war  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Singapore  and  Penang  and 
the  terrible  revolt  which  they  incited  at 
Batavia,  the  Trinitarians  have  hitherto 
been  not  merely  tolerated,  but  even  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  English.  In  these  places, 
as  well  as  in  North  America,  the  San- 
ho-huH  assumes  rather  the  form  and 
functions  of  a  Mutual  Aid  Society,  en¬ 
riching  itself  by  the  taxes  and  contri¬ 
butions,  which,  like  the  Camorra  and 
the  Mafia,  it  levies  in  gaming-hells  and 
other  disreputable  places.  Thus,  when 
the  head  of  the  lodge  at  Penang  was 

China  l8:~San  te’at  do;  tien,  tl,  gen,  or,  there 
am  three  power*:  Hearen,  Earth  and  Man.  The 
idea  leeme  to  be  that  the  San-bo-bnei  or  Society 
of  the  Trinity,  symbolizes  tbe  complete  harmony 
of  the  onlrerse. 
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arrested,  fifty  million  francs  were 
found  in  his  possession,  and  almost  as 
much  with  one  of  his  accomplices.  And 
these  large  sums,  however  decimated 
by  the  avarice  of  the  various  “heads,” 
may  very  well  go,  eventually,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  war-fund,  accumulated  and 
administered  by  the  mother-lodge. 

“Obey  Heaven  and  deal  justly”  is  the 
motto  and  password  of  the  Trinitarians. 
They  write  this  sentence  in  their  books 
at  the  beginning  of  every  page;  they 
put  it  at  the  heads  of  all  their  reports 
of  meetings  and  other  official  docu¬ 
ments.  It  is  their  form  of  greeting,  of 
salutation  and  farewell,  and  they  are 
very  proud  of  a  formula  whose  virtuous 
and  even  pious  tenor  is  acceptable  to 
every  Chinaman.  But  the  piety  is  in 
the  form  merely.  In  substance,  or  rath¬ 
er  in  the  conventional  significance  at¬ 
tached  to  It,  this  phrase,  apparently 
worthy  of  the  sternest  moralist,  con¬ 
veys  the  injunction,  “Drive  out  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  restore  the  Ming  dynasty.” 

The  imperial  government  is  not  de¬ 
luded  by  any  such  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tense,  but  instructed  by  experience.  It 
has  never  failed  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  to  insert  in  its  Ta-tsing- 
lu-li  the  following  stern  proviso:— 

“All  vagabonds  and  malefactors 
guilty  of  attending  reunions,  and  com¬ 
mitting  theft  with  violence,  and  other 
crimes,  under  the  domination  of  Tien-ti- 
huH  (Societies  of  Heaven  and  Earth),  if 
taken  and  convicted  shall  suffer  death 
by  decapitation;  and  all  those  who  shall 
have  Incited,  or  given  them  aid  and 
comfort,  shall  suffer  death  by  strangu¬ 
lation.” 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
these  two  forms  of  the  extreme  penalty 
Decapitation  outrages  the  universal 
sentiment  which  regards  the  human 
body  as  belonging  not  to  the  Individual 
Incarnated  therein,  but  to  its  progeni  tors ; 
which  again  Is  why  the  vast  majority 
of  Celestials  would  rather  die  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  surgical  amputation.  This  form 


of  punishment  is  also  most  offensive  to, 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  Chinese,-  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that  the  man  who 
appears  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme 
Judge  without  a  head  will  be  con¬ 
demned  to  everlasting  pains. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stringency 
of  these  penalties— which  are  heavier 
yet  in  the  case  of  a  member’s  being  con¬ 
demned  by  his  own  associates— an 
enormous  number  of  persons  subscribe 
to  the  8an-^ho-hu6i  for  the  very  sake  of 
that  severe  moral  standard  which  is  put 
forward  as  a  cloak  or  cover  of  its  politi¬ 
cal  aims.  And  this  austere  morality— 
though  merely  apparent— shows  clearly 
enough  that  the  Trinitarians  are  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  the  Societies  of 
the  Lotus,  whether  “white”  or  “pure,” 
and  that  the  Society  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  which  probably  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  during  the  reign  of  lung-cdng 
(1723—1735)  as  a  branch  or  emanation 
from  the  ancient  Pai-lHu-dao,  has 
ended,  by  a  species  of  metamorphosis 
not  uncommon  among  secret  societies, 
by  absorbing  the  sect  from  which  it 
sprang. 

But,  in  the  explanation  of  the  more 
occult  doctrines  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
the  affiliated  members  of  the  society, 
this  origin  is  carefully  concealed.  A 
secret  society  is  always  supposed  to 
have  originated  at  some  fierce  and  san¬ 
guinary  crisis,  in  some  blatant  and 
brutal  iniquity  which  rendered  it  a 
necessity;  and  its  work  must  be  made  to 
appear  as  the  fatal,  inevitable,  irresist¬ 
ible  operation  of  an  act  of  justice  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished 
within  the  customary  bounds  of  law. 
Thus  in  the  lower  grades  of  Freemason¬ 
ry,  men  are  instructed  to  believe  that 
the  death  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who 
was  treacherously  slain  by  three  Infa¬ 
mous  confederates,  necessitated  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  world-wide  sodality; 
though  It  is  revealed  to  the  higher  or¬ 
ders,  that  this  truculent  fable  is  only  a 
solar  myth. 
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The  tale  told  to  the  Trinitarians, 
when  they  are  examined  for  initiation 
concerning  the  cause  and  origin  of  their 
league,  is  less  simple  as  well  as  less 
venerable;  and  its  exact  symbolical  sig¬ 
nificance  has  never  yet  been  defined. 

During  the  reign  of  K’ang-hi— so  the 
story  runs— the  Mongolian  tribe  of  the 
Eleuti  revolted  under  the  leadership  of 
Kal-dau.  The  Tartars  were  in  Im¬ 
minent  danger  because  the  rebels  had 
succeeded  in  re-organizing  the  presum¬ 
ably  exterminated  army  of  the  con¬ 
quered  party,  which  largely  outnum¬ 
bered  that  of  the  victor.  The  great  mon¬ 
arch  in  his  consternation  (it  need  not  be 
repeated  that  all  this  is  pure  legend)  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  to  his  own  ministers 
and  viceroys,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
people,  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  promised  to  those  who  should 
effect  the  salvation  of  the  country  and 
the  dynasty,  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  apiece  and  hereditary  nobility  of 
the  third  grade,  that  is  to  say,  an  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  title  of  Count,  which  then 
carried  authority  over  ten  thousand 
families. 

Accordingly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  bonzes  from  the  monastery  of  the 
Ksiao-litiff-hsi,  on  the  mountain  of  Fo- 
kien,  undertook  alone  and  without  the 
assistance  of  any  army  to  exterminate 
the  Eleuti,  and  their  enterprise  was 
completely  successful.  The  emperor 
would  have  loaded  them  with  honors, 
but  they  would  accept  wily  their  ten 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  returned 
to  their  convent,  eager  to  resume  their 
former  ascetic  life.  But  the  mandarins. 
Jealous  of  their  accomplishment  of  a 
task  to  which  no  one  of  themselves  had 
proved  equal,  hatched  a  plot  against  the 
bonzes,  suddenly  appeared  before  their 
stronghold  with  a  mighty  army,  and 
carried  the  place  by  assault. 

Barely  eighteen  of  the  bonzes  escaped, 
carrying  with  them  the  seal  and  the 
magic  sword  of  their  leader.  An  am¬ 
bush  reduced  the  survivors  to  five. 


their  commander  having  been  slain. 
The  widow  of  this  man,  together  with 
five  horse-dealers  from  Ge-kiang  and 
Shan-tung,  joined  themselves  to  the  five 
surviving  bonzes;  and,  like  the  new 
Master-masons  after  the  murder  of 
Hiram,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
execution  of  that  vengeance  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars 
from  China. 

This  fanciful  tale  rests,  as  has  been 
said  before,  on  no  historic  foundation 
whatever.  The  Eleutian  war  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  event  which  has  been 
minutely  described  by  contemporary 
Chinese  writers,  while  a  long  and  lucldi 
account  of  it  was  written  by  Ki6u- 
long  in  person  (the  events  having  taken 
place  during  the  reign  of  this  second 
successor  of  Th’ang-hi),and  subsequent¬ 
ly  translated,  revised  and  annotated! 
by  Padre  Amiot  in  the  “Memorials  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries.”  Nothing  real¬ 
ly  happened  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  bearing  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  wild  legend  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  bellicose  bonzes.  But,  though 
merely  the  offspring  of  the  inflamed  im¬ 
agination,  possibly  of  some  chief  of  the 
Pai-lidu-ciao,  the  bloody  tradition  must 
have  had  some  remarkable  symbolical 
significance  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  most  patient  research,  for  all  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation  bear  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  it 

Of  the  character  of  the  aforesaid 
ceremonies  we  should  know  nothing 
whatever,  were  not  the  powerful  so¬ 
ciety  in  question  as  highly  favored  in 
the  English  colonies,  as  it  has  been  res¬ 
olutely  persecuted  in  China.  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Malacca,  for  instance,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Trinitarians,  though  secret 
are  not  surrounded  by  the  elaborate 
precautions  which  are  necessary  when 
they  take  place  in  the  Empire  of  Ten 
Thousand  Realms.  Insomuch  that  a 
certain  Englishman  named  Pickering, 
who  was  absolutely  familiar  with  the 
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customs  and  prejudices  of  the  Celestial 
emigrants,  and  exercised  such  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  them  that  he  received  the 
oflScial  title  of  Protector  of  the  Chinese, 
was  actually  permitted  to  attend  some 
of  their  reunions.  These  meetings 
ought  properly  to  be  held  in  the  woods, 
or  upon  some  mountain,  in  memory  of 
the  ruthless  persecutions  which  the  so¬ 
ciety  has  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  mandarins;  but 
in  countries  which  are  subject  to  Brit¬ 
ish  rule  they  are  held  under  cover,  in 
buildings  which  are  known  by  all  to  be 
set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  occasion  of  admitting  a  new 
member,  an  usheris  stationed  at  the  door 
armed  with  a  red  baton.  The  neophyte 
must  take  the  baton  and  bold  it  firmly 
with  both  bands  while  he  recites  four 
verses  to  the  following  effect: — 

I  press  the  red  rod  in  my  two  hands. 
For  me,  on  the  road  hither,  there  was 
no  danger. 

Dost  thou  ask  me,  brother,  whither*  I 
am  bound? 

Thou  earnest  early,  but  I  have  'travelled 
slowly. 

Death  by  decapitation— the  most 
abhorred  of  all  penalties  by  the  Chinese 
for  reasons  already  given— is  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  intruder  who  ventures 
to  cross  that  threshold,  not  knowing,  or 
even  knowing  imperfectly,  the  strange 
quatrain  which  I  have  quoted.  But  he 
who  repeats  the  conventional  stanza 
without  a  mistake,  is  introduced  into 
the  Hall  of  Sincerity  and  Justice, 
traverses  the  hall  named  the  City  of  the 
Willow  and  proceeds  to  the  Pavilion  of 
Roses,  where  there  is  a  lofty  altar,  and 
beside  It  the  Chair  of  the  Sidn-seng,  or 
titular  Master  of  the  Lodge.  The  rite 
also  includes  a  visit  to  the  Circle  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  to  the  Bridge  of  Two 
Planks  (one  of  which  Is  of  wood,  and 
one  of  iron)  to  the  Flaming  Furnace,  and 
the  Temple  of  Happiness  and  Virtue. 

Before  entering  the  Mart  of  Universal 
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Peace,  which  is  the  hall  where  the  initi¬ 
ation  is  completed,  the  candidate  is  tak¬ 
en  into  a  room  on  the  right  where,  after 
having  been  purified  by  various  ablu¬ 
tions,  and  clothed  in  new  garments  of 
spotless  white,  he  is  considered  worthy 
to  be  admitted  among  the  brethren. 
Some  dignitary  of  the  Lodge  procures 
his  admission,  having  first  given  bonds 
that  for  three  months  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  will  not  go  to  law  with  any  of  the 
brethren,  nor  fail,  for  three  years,  to 
observe  the  thirty-six  articles  of  the 
oath.  He  then  takes  him  by  the  band 
and  having  requested  him  to  kneel  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mart,  he  reads  the 
oath  aloud.  The  neophyte  must  also 
promise  religiously  to  observe  the  laws 
of  filial  piety,  an  engagement  which  in¬ 
cludes,  in  the  mind  of  a  Celestial,  the 
most  humble  submission  to  the  Heads 
of  the  Society;  he  must  agree  to  regard 
all  the  members  to  whatever  class  ap¬ 
pertaining,  as  brothers,  and  to  observe 
with  scrupulous  exactitude  certain  pre¬ 
cepts  enjoining  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  benevolence.  After  he  has  taken 
these  vows— which  would  seem  better 
adapted  to  a  company  of  Cenobites, 
than  to  a  tumultuous  and  haughty  sect. 
If  we  did  not  know  the  extreme  care  al¬ 
ways  taken  In  China  to  clothe  even  the 
most  reprehensible  acts  with  a  fair  and 
righteous  appearance— the  new  member 
swears  never  to  conceal  serpents— that 
is  Manchurians— among  drapons,  or  loyal 
Chinamen;  and  last  of  all  be  promises 
Impenetrable  secrecy  and  absolute  si¬ 
lence,  consenting  to  have  an  ear  cut  off, 
or  to  receive  a  hundred  and  eight 
stripes,  on  the  slightest  first  infraction 
of  the  rules,  and  to  suffer  death  for  the 
second. 

When  the  oath  has  been  administered, 
all  present  rise  to  their  feet  take  a  few 
drops  of  blood  from  the  right  arm,  mix 
them  In  token  of  fraternity,  and  then 
sip  a  cup  of  tea.  Furthermore,  in  or¬ 
der  to  emphasize  In  the  strongest  man- 
der  their  obstinate  aversion  to  the 
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reigning  dynasty,  which,  on  its  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  in  1643,  imposed  under 
pain  of  torture  the  custom  of  shaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  head,  and  gath¬ 
ering  the  remaining  hair  into  one  long 
plait  dependent  from  the  poli,  all  pres¬ 
ent  unbraid  their  queues,  and  let  the 
hair  float  freely  over  the  shoulders,  as 
it  did  in  the  good  old  days  when  China 
was  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  “black¬ 
maned  men”  had  heads  as  bushy  as  the 
Merovingian  kings.  In  some  cases  the 
chief  part  of  the  initiation  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  queue  of  the  neophyte, 
but  only  theoretically;  since  it  is  better, 
especially  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
where  the  orders  of  the  Ta-Tsing-lik-li 
are  strictly  enforced,  to  slide  over  a 
rite,  which  leaves  for  a  time  upon  the 
person  of  the  man  undergoing  it,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  and  one  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates.  For 
this  reason  even  those  more  fervid  of  the 
afllliated  disciples  who  defy  authority 
by  cutting  off  the  pig-tail,  are  willing  to 
disguise  its  absence,  as  do  the  bald  by 
false  braids  of  silk  or  horse-hair. 

To  proceed  with  the  rltles  of  initia¬ 
tion:— the  Siin-seng  then  rearranges 
upon  or  about  the  altar  a  dish  full  of 
rice,  one  hundred  and  eight  aapeka 
wrapped  in  red  paper,  and  the  banners 
of  the  flve  ancestors.*  These  last  are  tri¬ 
angular  in  form,  and  of  different  colors, 
each  one  of  them  bearing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  flve  bonzes  who  founded  the 
society,  and  the  name  of  the  province  in 
which  the  lodge  is  established.  The  Fo- 
kien  has  a  black  banner,  the  Kuang-tun 
a  red,  the  liin-nan  a  yellow,  the  Hu- 
qnkng  a  light  blue,  and  the  Ce-kiang  a 
green  one.  To  these  are  added  flve 
more  banners,  which  commemorate  the 

*  The  lapek  or  Z’len  i«  the  thoaeandth  part 
of  a  tael.  The  tael  at  oommerce  la  at  present 
worth  about  3f.  7Sc,  (76  cents).  The  aapeks 
hare  a  hole  In  the  middle  and  are  nsnally  stmnz 
together  by  thousands,  one  thousand  constituting 
a  “string.**  Since,  aoording  to  the  Chinese, 
Heaven  is  round  and  Earth  square,  the  sapek 
which  is  a  round  coin  with  a  square  hole,  sym- 
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five  horse-dealers  aad  bear  the  names 
of  five  other  provinces,  viz:  Kuang-hsi, 
Shan-si,  Sse-Chukn,  Kang-su  and 
Kiang-fli. 

Other  banners  represent  the  five  ele¬ 
ments:  black  for  water,  red  for  fire, 
green  for  wood,  white  for  metal,  yellow 
for  earth;  and  the  four  seasons:  green 
for  spring,'  red  for  summer,  white  for 
autumn  and  black  for  winter;  while  a 
blue  banner  also  indicates  the  sky,  a 
yellow  one  the  earth,  a  red  one  the  sun 
and  a  white  one  the  moon.  Still  more 
brilliant  and  highly  decorated  are  the 
four  great  standards  set  in  a  line,  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  poles,  or  quarters  Into 
which  the  constellations  of  the  Chinese 
heaven  are  divided;  black  indicating 
the  north,  or  home  of  the  pole-star, 
which  Is  dominated  by  the  Fighting- 
Cock;  red,  the  south,  which  is  ruled  by 
the  Red  Bird;  green,  the  east  where  the 
sun  rises,  which  is  under  the  sway  of 
the  Blue  Dragon;  white,  the  west,  where 
the  sun  sets,  under  that  of  the  White 
Tiger. 

Beside  these  symbols,  which  refer  to 
a  theory  of  cosmogony  peculiar  to  the 
society,  the  Si^aeng  displays  the 
“eight  trlgrams,”  the  standard  of  “Vic¬ 
torious  Brotherhood,”  woven  of  yellow, 
green,  pink  and  scarlet  threads,  a  yellow 
parasol,  the  insignia  of  the  four  Heads 
of  the  Society,  the  banner  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and  finally  the  “tablets”  of  the 
Five  Ancestors,  On  the  right  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  arranged  the  sacred  sword  and 
mirror,  and  a  pair  of  shears;  on  the  left, 
a  measuring-wand,  the  scabbard  of  the 
sacred  sword,  a  balance  with  weights, 
the  “four  treasures  of  the  writer,”  and 
flve  hanks  of  spun  silk,  white,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  green  and  black.* 

bollzea  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Barth  and 
la  an  Image  of  the  perfect  man. 

■  It  would  take  too  long  fully  to  explain  the 
character  and  significance  of  the  funeral  or 
commemorative  tablets  and  their  Importanoe  In 
the  Ufe  and  faith  of  a  Chinaman.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  bear  the  names  of  deceased  ances¬ 
tors,  and  that  according  to  the  almoet  nniversal 
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It  is  an  invariable  castom  on  these 
soiemn  occasions  when  the  mortuary 
tablets  are  exposed,  also  to  bring  as  of¬ 
ferings  to  the  altar,  specimens  of  the 
main  articles  of  subsistence,  namely, 
five  cups  of  tea,  five  cups  of  wine,  and 
five  mouthfuls  of  rice,  together  with  a 
pair  of  chopsticks,  the  flesh  of  the  three 
sacrificial  animals  (swine,  chicken  and 
dock),  seven  lighted  lamps,  and  two 
huge  red  candles. 

When  the  liturgical  and  symbolical 
arrangement  of  the  hall  is  complete,  the 
Master  delivers  an  address  setting  forth 
the  sins  of  the  Manchurian  dynasty 
against  the  Chinese,  and  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Five  Bonzes,  and  rehears¬ 
ing  all  the  cruel  vicissitudes  of  those 
victims  of  foreign  perfidy;  after  which 
he  calls  upon  the  SHn-senff,  or  Head 
of  the  Vanguard,  to  recite  the  333 
articles  which  comprise  the  whole 
creed  of  the  society.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  performance,  which  takes  more 
than  an  hour,  the  big  candles  are 
lighted,  the  wine  is  poured  in  libation, 
and  the  initiated  is  at  last  a  full-fledged 
Brother. 

He  then  receives  a  diploma  and  is  in¬ 
structed  in  the  signs  by  which  members 
recognize  one  another.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  parasol,  in  offering  an 
opium-pipe,  in  pouring  or  drinking  tea, 
in  their  manner  of  walking,  sitting  and 
standing  still,  the  Initiated  have  always 
some  peculiarity  of  glance,  voice,  or 
gesture,  which  would  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Indifferent  crowd,  while  at  once 
revealing  to  a  “brother”  the  welcome 
presence  of  another  “brother,”  and  ex¬ 
citing  in  the  breast  of  both  a  Joy  all  the 
more  Intense  and  intoxicating,  for  the 
need  to  repress  or  conceal  it 

Barring  certain  unimportant  varia¬ 
tions,  the  liturgy  of  initiation  into  this 
all-powerful  society  and  all  its  other 
functions  are  essentially  the  same  in 

belief,  the  iplrlt  of  the  deed  dwell*  In  them. 
The  “fonr  treaeureo  of  the  writer"  ere  ink,  e 
stone  inkstand,  paper  and  pens. 


every  province,  and  in  every  branch  of 
the  parent  organization  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  known.  The  system  of 
cosmogony  in  which  the  members  are 
instructed,  is  also  everywhere  the 
same;  and  the  political  ends,  pursued 
with  undeviating  purpose  and  burning 
faith,  are  universally  identical.  This 
marvellous  unanimity  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  membership  of  the  society,  far 
transcending  that  of  any  secret  organ¬ 
ization  in  Europe,  are  equally  the  re¬ 
sult  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  pig¬ 
tailed  subjects  of  the  Society  of  the  Son. 
of  Heaven. 

The  tendency  to  association  already 
noticed,  and  an  age-long  experience  of 
the  inexhaustible  benefits  flowing  from 
the  combination  into  a  single  force  of 
many  separate  energies,  have  resultedi 
in  an  enormous  extension  and  multipli¬ 
cation,  among  the  Chinese,  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  openly  acknowledged  and 
allowed  societies,  leagues  and  brother¬ 
hoods. 

Their  great  partiality  for  secret  or¬ 
ganizations,  on  the  other  hand,  springs 
from  a  very  marked  trait  of  the  nation¬ 
al  character,  namely,  their  proneness  to 
indirect  and  even  disingenuous  methods 
and  their  positive  passion  for  mystery- 
all  indispensable  conditions  of  tbe 
proper  secret  working  and  steady 
growth  of  the  different  sects.  If  even 
when  talking  with  his  most  trusted 
friend,  a  (Thinaman  will  naturally  and 
without  premeditation  conceal  a  certain 
portion  of  his  thought;  if  their  habitual 
conversation,  as  represented  in  their 
own  plays,  novels  and  romances,  is  al¬ 
ways  vague  and  allusive,  suggesting  a 
thousand  things,  while  positively  af¬ 
firming  none,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  they  must  revel  in  the  false 
glozes  and  double-meaning,  the  re¬ 
serves  and  the  Ingenious  falsehoods, 
which  are  positively  indispensable  to 
tbe  conspirator. 

For  the  rest,  if  these  Inherent  causes 
were  not  enough  to  explain  the  Irresisi- 
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ible  fascination  for  the  Chinese  of 
secret  reunions  and  conventicles,  there 
are  other  and  very  serious  ones  arising 
out  of  the  administrative  system  in 
China.  So  vast  an  empire  cannot  be 
regulated  and  governed  without  certain 
inevitable  discomforts,  and  the  creaking 
of  some  wheels  in  the  machinery.  How¬ 
ever  careful,  cautious,  wary  and  even 
suspicious  the  central  administration, 
established  in  the  metropolis,  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  that  there  should  not  arise 
among  the  officials  of  the  provinces,  es¬ 
pecially  where  these  are  removed  from 
the  centre  by  a  journey  of  many 
months,  a  spirit  of  relative  indepen- 
-dence,  a  desire  to  make  the  will  of  the 
ruler  law;  in  a  word,  to  govern  auto- 
•cratlcally.  Such  abuses  are  constantly 
occnrrlng  in  places  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government  and  must  not  be  as- 
'cribed  to  the  Realm  of  Flowers  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  extent  of  the  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  difficulties  which  beset 
roads  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  even  in  this  respect,  the 
government  of  the  Celestials  is  more 
admirable  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

At  all  events  there  is  no  other  pos¬ 
sible  defence  against  the  abuse  and  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  local  magistrates, 
nor  any  other  guaranty  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  equal  to  that  offered  by 
secret  associations.  Hence  comes  the 
marked  difference  between  such  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  East  and  those  of 
Europe;  and  while  they  recall  the  “hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst  for  Justice”  in  which  the 
dark  tribunal  of  the  Sacred  Vehm  had 
its  origin,  they  also  resemble,  in  the 
mutual  protection  which  they  offer 
against  all  manner  of  tyranny,  the 
Camorra  and  the  Mafia,  which  also, 
originally,  were  eminently  defensive  in¬ 
stitutions,  destined  to  protect  their 
members  against  the  violence  and 
malice  of  all  the  unscrupulous  oppres¬ 
sors. 


Secret  Societies  in  China. 

But  after  the  Manchurian  conquest 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
this  original  purpose  became  entirely 
Secondary  to  that  sentiment  of  nation¬ 
ality,  the  defence  of  which  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  secret  societies,  because 
the  hated  tyranny  of  the  conquerors 
could  not  be  successfully  resisted  in 
any  other  way.  And  while  they  are 
squarely  opposed  to  the  covetous  plans 
of  the  Europeans,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  whole  body  of  societies  affili¬ 
ated  with  San-ho-hvM  (or  Society  of 
Heaven,  Earth  and  Man),  has  given 
proof  of  a  most  honorable  tenacity  of 
purpose,  in  that  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  they  have  kept  alive  the  fiame 
of  hostility  to  the  conqueror,  and  the 
love  of  personal  Independence.  BYom 
their  own  point  of  view,  they  have  a 
sacred  and  immutable  right,  by  any 
and  all  means,  to  expel  from  the 
“Flower  of  the  Centre”  strangers  of 
every  name  and  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  contact  with 
Europe  has  Imparted  to  the  societies  In 
question  a  greater  consistency  of  aim 
and  method;  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  ignorance  and  malevolence  to  hold 
the  Catholic  missionaries  responsible 
for  this  fact,  as  certain  highly  infiuen- 
tial  journals  have  done. 

The  one  serious  and  sinister  charge 
which  can  be  brought  against  them  in 
the  Celestial  Empire  is  that  originally 
preferred  by  Eio-sc6u,  and  perpetually 
repeated,  of  being  sectaries  and  foment¬ 
ing  revolution  In  their  secret  assem¬ 
blies.  Hence,  intrepid  and  generous- 
minded  priests,  who  are  also  men  of  In¬ 
sight,  and  well  used  to  political  dishon¬ 
esty,  have  done  their  utmost  to  prevent 
the  members  of  secret  societies  from 
justifying  in  any  way  the  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  and  so  furnishing  a  pretext 
for  their  own  persecution.  There  is 
proof  in  plenty  of  the  rigid  adherence 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries  to  what 
has  always  been  with  them  a  main 
principle  and  traditional  line  of  conduct; 
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but  we  may  quote  as  a  single  illustra-  what  greater  caution  bis  nationalistic 
tlon,  the  extremely  active  and  sagacious  aspirations.  The  China  Mail,  The  Dally 
measures  taken  by  Monsigneur  Faurie,  Press  of  Hong-Kong,  the  North  China 
the  Apostolical  vicar  of  K16u-C16u,  at  Dally  News  of  Shanghai  all  united  In 
the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Peter  Uang,  extolling  this  reckless  revolutionist.  He 
one  of  the  chief  Heads  of  the  C’ing-liiu-  was  hailed  as  “the  new  Confucius,” 
ciao,  in  order  to  avert  the  suspicions  and,  thanks  to  the  artificial  prestige 
which  might  have  been  aroused  by  that  with  which  his  name  was  invested,  he 
notorious  conversion.  Other  proofs  of  became  the  visible  pontiff  and  accred- 
the  same  thing  have  been  furnished  the  Ited  mouthpiece  of  the  sectaries,  who 
writer  by  that  distinguished  Orientalist  helped  to  swell  his  fame  for  the  express 
Gherardo  de  Vincentiis,  who  will  purpose  of  safely  hiding  behind  him.  It 
shortly  publish  an  extremely  valuable  was  thought  good  to  supply  this  “apos- 
work  on  “Disputed  Rites,”  containing  tie  of  civilization”  with  a  regular  pul- 
copies  of  documents  of  the  highest  pit  from  which  to  preach  the  new  word 
value.  to  the  multitude,  and  by  a  combination 

But  while  it  can  be  shown  by  authen-  of  open  encouragement  and  secret  fa- 
tic  documents  that,  in  the  matter  of  vors,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  the 
the  secret  societies,  the  Catholic  mis-  newspaper  named  the  Uang-pao,  which 
sionaries  have  observed  the  rules  of  was  welcomed  with  jubilation  by  all 
common  prudence,  and  always  prac-  those  initiated  Into  secret  matters,  and 
tised  ^  laudable  caution,  there  is  no  '  supported  far  more  by  the  fiagrant  sub- 
blinking  the  fact  that  strong  encourage-  scriptions  of  the  English  than  by  the 
ment  has  been  afforded  to  these  leagues  Hang. 

by  certain  European  nations  eagerly  de-  There  dates  from  that  time  an  alarm- 
slrous  of  securing  the  lion’s  share.  In  Ing  Increase  of  power  among  the  secret 
the  division  of  the  estate  of  the  Sick  societies;  and  ever  since  the  intrepid 
Man  of  the  Far  East.  For  many  years  Ts’e-hsi,  who  holds  the  rank  of  Hsi-tai- 
now  the  great  dignitaries  of  English  hou.  or  Regent  of  the  Western  Cham- 
Freemasonry,  •which  is  so  very  widely  ber,  defeated  by  a  masterly  coup  dHtat, 
diffused  among  the  English  colonies,  es-  on  the  night  of  September  21st— 22d, 
pecially  those  in  Asia,  have  maintained  1898,  the  plot  so  Ingeniously  devised 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  against  her  weakly  nephew  Kuang-hsli, 
main  group  of'  the  secret  societies  In  they  have  never  desisted  from  their 
China.  purpose,  though  pursuing  it  in  silence 

And  when,  after  all  the  blunders  and  obscurity.  Eighteen  months  after 
committed  by  British  diplomacy  during  that  dire  and,  by  the  English,  unforget- 
the  Chlno-Japanese  war,  the  ascend-  able  affront,  the  secret  societies  raised 
ancy  of  England  In  China  had  apparent-  the  standard  of  revolt.  History  will  say 
ly  given  place  to  that  of  Russia  and  whether  the  explosion  of  that  mine  was 
France,  an  enthusiastic  young  publicist  accidental,  or  long  and  carefully  pre- 
of  Canton.  K’ang-lo-uee,  noted  in  the  arranged;  and  It  will  also  say  whether 
city  of  his  birth  for  a  tolerably  exten-  or  no  foreign  infiuences  fanned  the 
slve  acquaintance  with  the  classic  •writ-  flame  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
ers,  and  a  certain  skill  in  the  manage-  the  Boafers,  who  stand,  among  the  sec- 
ment  of  his  own  pen,  was  lauded  to  the  tarian  associations  in  China  for  what  is 
skies  by  the  English  press,  merely  be-  elsewhere  called  the  Party  of  Action. 
cause  he  had  preached  Innovation  and  But,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  Is  unde- 
reform  with  open  and  most  Intemper-  niable  that  the  Boxers,  who  are  also 
ate  violence,  while  airing  with  some-  what  I  have  called  Trinitarians,  and  In- 
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timately  associated  with  other  secret 
organizations,  have  been  fighting  for 

NaoTa  Antologla. 

For  Cbineae  Uteratare  referring  to  the  secret 
societies  the  reader  is  referred  to  Henri  Oordler, 
Blbleotheca,  Slnica,  Paris,  Lerouz:  Ool.  861-864; 
to  Secret  Societies  in  China  hr  A.  W^lle,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  North  China  Herald,  18S3,  and  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Shanghl  Almanac,  1854;  to  Secret 
Societies  In  Shantung,  bjr  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Por¬ 
ter  in  Chinese  Recorder  xtII  1886;  to  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Secret  Triad  Society  of  Tlen-ti-hnih  by  Lieut. 
Newbold,  A.  Q.  C.  and  hlaj.  Gen  Wilson  C.  B. 
Madras  Army  in  Journal  Roy.  Aa.  Soc.  Vol.  t1. 
1841,  pp.  120-168;  to  Chinese  Secret  Societies  and 
Their  Origin,  by  Hr.  W.  A.  Pickering  in  Jour. 
(Straits  Branch)  of  Boy.  Aa.  Soc.  No.  I  1878  and 
No.  Ill  1879;  to  Thian-Ti-Hwal,  the  Hung,  or 
Heaven  and  Earth  League,  by  Gustave  Schie- 
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country. 

Francesco  Cerotie. 

gel,  Batavia:  Lange,  1866;  to  The  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Their  BebeUlons,  by  Thomas  Taylor 
Meadows,  Chinese  Interpreter  in  H.  M.  Civil 
Service,  London  1856;  to  Freemasonry  in  CXilna, 
by  Herbert  A.  GUes,  Hong-kong,  Amoy,  1880;  to 
Ciordier,  Les  Socletes  Secretes  Chinolses,  Paris, 
1888.  J.  W,  Lebnoq  Associations  de  la  Chine, 
Paris,  Wattelier.  Invaluable  information  has 
been  furnished  the  writer  by  Prof.  Csv.  Sberardo 
de  Vlncentlls,  Director  of  Instruction  in  the 
Royal  Oriental  Institute  of  Naples  and  by  Baton 
Guido  Vitale,  Interpreter  and  Secretary  to  the 
Legation  at  Pekin  and  Asst.  Prof,  of  Chinese  in 
the  same  institution,  to  both  of  wtuMn  are  due 
my  most  hearty  thanks. - 


THE  SONGS  OF  ERIN. 

“Music  shall  outlive  all  the  songs  of  the  birds.”— Old  Irish. 

I’ve  heard  the  lark’s  cry  thrill  the  sky  o’er  the  meadows  of 
Lusk, 

And  'the  first  Joyous  gush  of  the  thrush  from  Adare’s  April 
wood; 

At  thy  lone  music’s  spell,  Philomel,  magic-stricken  I’ve  stood. 

When,  in  Espan  afar,  star  on  star  trembled  out  of  the  dusk. 

W  hlle  Dunkerron’s  blue  dove  murmured  love,  ’neath  her  nest 
I  have  sighed, 

•  And  by  mazy  Culdall  with  a  laugh  mocked  the  cuckoo’s 
refrain: 

Derrycarn’s  dusky  bird  I  have  heard  piping  Joy  hard  by  pain. 

And  the  swan’s  last  lament  sobbing  sent  over  Moyle’s  mystic 
tide. 

Yet  as  bright  shadows  pass  from  the  glass  of  the  darkening 
lake. 

As  the  rose’s  rapt  sigh  soon  must  die,  when  the  zephyr  Is 
stilled; 

In  oblivion  gray  sleeps  each  lay  that  those  birds  ever  trilled. 

But  the  songs  Erin  sings  from  her  strings  shall  immortality 
wake. 


MacmlUau’s  MagaMne. 


Alfred  Perceml  Graven. 
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THE  DECAY  OF 

If  the  nineteenth  century,  as  one  can 
hardly  deny,  has  been  the  “Woman’s 
Era,’’  there  are  distinct  signs  that  in  the 
new  one  some  very  interesting  and  sur¬ 
prising  developments  are  in  store  for 
us.  The  “Woman’s  Era’’  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  “Era  of  Youth,’’  for  the 
Important  characteristic  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  increasingly  prominent  part 
that  the  young  generation  are  going  to 
play  in  our  social  and  intellectual  life. 
One  of  the  most  distinctive  signs  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  repudiation  of  age.  No  one 
is  old,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  get 
older.  The  life,  the  occupations,  the  in¬ 
terests,  the  amusements,  the  ambitions 
of  to-day,  are  those  of  a  youthful  epoch, 
of  a  time  when  to  be  old  Is  sin.  We 
see  it  on  every  side,  especially  among 
women.  Every  mother  is  as  young  as 
her  children  in  dress  and  appearance, 
And  grandmothers  younger  than  either. 
The  reverence  for  age,  the  tender  re¬ 
spect  with  which  it  used  to  be  regarded, 
is  only  a  tradition,  and  the  strong  in¬ 
fluence  of  youth  is  what  inspires  our  life 
and  dominates  us  in  this  new  century. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  life  is  so  pleasant  to-day.  Its  duties, 
its  occupations  are  easy,  and  do  not 
need  any  great  effort  for  their  accom¬ 
plishment  Life  formerly  was  serious 
and  real,  there  was  no  artistic,  no  ideal 
side  to  it  and  as  women  and  young 
people  influence  the  life  and  society  of 
their  day,  so  in  proportion  as  their  lives 
were  narrow  and  uninteresting,  was  ex¬ 
istence  dull  and  There  was  a 

dulness  and  stiffness  in  every  relation 
of  life,  between  husband  and  wife,  par¬ 
ents  and  children.  The  wife  was 
hardly  a  companion  to  her  hnsband, 
much  more  his  housekeeper,  parents 
were  stem,  unsympathetic  and  exact¬ 
ing  as  regarded  their  children,  and  the 
only  class  with  whom  any  feelings  of 
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equality  or  sentiment  existed  seemed  to 
be  between  master  and  servant.  When 
we  contrast  the  simplicity  of  English 
life  of  only  flfty  years  ago,  the  position 
of  women,  and  the  relations  between 
parents  and  their  children,  with  the 
luxury  and  equality  of  to-day,  we  realize 
how  extraordinary  and  far-reaching  is 
the  change.  Many  causes  have  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  it  about:  the  softening 
influence  of  a  woman  as  Queen,  the  in¬ 
creasing  facilities  of  communication, 
the  improvement  in  education,  the  great 
increase  in  wealth,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  effect  of  American  life  and 
thought  upon  the  mother  country  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  change  which 
is  only  logically  the  result  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  developments  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  some  Rip  van  Winkle, 
fallen  to  sleep  in  1850,  could  now  awake 
from  his  slumber  and  enter  our  modern 
everyday  life,  he  would  certainly  not 
believe  it  was  the  same  England  he 
said  good-bye  to  flfty  years  ago.  He 
would,  indeed,  look  in  vain  for  many  of 
the  landmarks  and  characteristics  of 
his  time.  For  the  tranquillity  and 
sleepiness  of  life,  he  would  awake  to 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  an  age  in 
which  life  is  not  long  enough  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  has  grown  out  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  requirements,  with  its  increasing 
interests  and  occupations  which  vary 
every  year  in  character  and  number. 
He  would  look  in  vain  for  the  old-world 
nooks  of  England,  with  their  traditions 
and  fancies,  their  quiet,  tranquil  exis¬ 
tence,  and  see  giant  express  trains 
rushing  through  the  hamlet  where  he 
spent  his  youth;  smoking  mills  belching 
out  black  fumes  by  the  stream  that 
used  to  ripple  softly  In  the  noon-day 
beat,  the  smart,  newly-built  town  hall  In 
the  street  of  the  old-fashioned  village  he 
knew  so  well!  the  flaring  electric  light. 
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where  he  had  often  stood  under  the 
gleam  of  the  oil  lamp  in  the  softly 
darkening  evening,  watching  the  shad¬ 
ows  descending  on  a  sleeping  world.  He 
would  find  a  bustling,  active,  strong- 
minded  matron  where  he  left  the  gen¬ 
tle,  tender-eyed  grandmother;  a  loud- 
voiced  managing  wife  fuil  of  interest  in 
every  kind  of  terrible  question  un¬ 
known  and  unheard  of  before;  and  a 
tall,  slight,  gaily-dressed  young  lady, 
self-assertive,  capable  and  independent, 
in  the  place  of  the  gentle,  smiling 
maiden  he  remembered  in  the  days  he 
went  a-courting.  This  and  so  many 
more  transformations  would  he  find  so 
Incomprehensible  that  he  would  fain  re¬ 
turn  once  again  to  the  sleep  he  had 
broken  and  say  good-bye  to  a  world  so 
strange  and  bewildering.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  his  perplexity,  for  we  also 
are  becoming  Rip  van  Winkles,  and 
from  one  year  to  another  we  rub 
our  eyes  and  ponder  over  what 
has  passed  and  gone,  only  to  await 
with  increased  curiosity  the  changes 
that  overwhelm  us  with  incredible  ra¬ 
pidity. 

It  is  useless  to  lament  and  sigh  over 
the  days  that  are  gone,  or  to  deplore 
that  the  world  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
On  the  whole  the  world  Is  surely  better 
for  the  changes.  It  is  perhaps  harder, 
more  matter  of  fact;  there  is  less  senti¬ 
ment,  fewer  illusions.  Yet,  with  all  its 
shortcomings  it  is  an  honest  age,  and 
innocent  of  assuming  virtues  and  quali¬ 
ties  which  do  not  exist.  Public  opinion 
has  less  influence  over  it  than  formerly, 
for  everyone  is  a  gospel  to  themselves, 
and  people  are  inclined  to  lead  the  life 
they  find  best  suited  to  them,  while 
there  is  perfect  toleration  shown  to 
those  who  may  not  conform  to  the 
stereotyped  idea  of  life.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  charged  with  independence, 
and  the  development  of  individuality  is 
the  object  of  many  people’s  lives.  All 
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this  is  a  startling  contrast  to  the  rever¬ 
ential  attitude  which  formerly  charac¬ 
terized  English  society,  for  the  former 
impulse  of  wondering  what  the  world 
would  say  has  now  given  way  to  a 
widespread  indifference  as  to  its 
opinion. 

The  great  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
changes  we  are  discussing  is  the  new 
independence  of  women.  While  a 
woman  could  not  hold  any  property 
apart  from  her  husband,  her  position 
was  one  of  dependence,  not  only  on  his 
affection,  but  his  generosity;  but  the 
laws  which  have  given  her  property  to 
herself  have  altered  the  whole  relatibn- 
ship.  The  same  affection,  devotion  and 
happiness  exists,  but  the  wife  is  no 
longer  a  dependent  on  her  husband,  but 
a  citizen  with  rights  and  means  of  her 
own,  that  she  can  dispose  of  as  pleases 
her  best,  without  any  interference  on 
his  part.  This  change  in  the  position 
of  women  has  not  loosened  the  ties 
which  bind  a  happy  couple,  no.r  has  it- 
weakened  the  affection  or  sympathy 
which  should  exist,  but  it  has  just  in¬ 
troduced  that  nameless,  indescribable 
difference  into  the  position  of  a  woman, 
which  has  in  reality  altered  the  whole 
relationship,  and  the  independence  that 
is  “in  the  air’’  has  influenced  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  introduced  a  new  element  also 
into  the  lives  of  parents  and  children. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  such  an  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  as  the  family,  where 
each  member  acts  and  reacts  on  each 
other,  when  all  the  ambitions,  affec¬ 
tions  and  occupations  are  more  or  less 
identical,  that  it  should  be  otherwise, 
and  this,  ^  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
action  from  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  days  when  children  always  stood 
In  their  parents’  presence,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  as  “sir’’  and  “madam,” 
has  produced  the  independence  which 
young  people  enjoy,  and  has  produced 
that  attitude  of  impartial  discussion 
which  they  apply  to  every  question  of 
to-day.  The  unquestioning  silent  ac- 
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quiescence  in  their  parents’  rule  and 
opinion  no  longer  exists,  for  a  free  and 
friendly  criticism  of  their  conduct  and 
reasons  has  taken  its  place;  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  authority  has  been  wrested  from 
their  hands,  and  what  restraint  is  ex¬ 
ercised  must  be  administered  as  dis¬ 
creetly  as  the  powder  in  the  jam.  It 
would  be  untrue  and  ungrateful  to  say 
that  the  young  are  intolerant  or  offen¬ 
sive  to  their  elders.  They  are  in  reality 
very  much  the  reverse,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  license  they  enjoy,  are  kind, 
affectionate  and  patient  They  smile 
patronizingly  at  our  theories  and  fears; 
they  listen  with  good-natured  patience 
to  our  suggestions  that  there  are  other 
points  of  view  from  which  certain 
aspects  of  life  might  be  viewed,  and 
with  the  all-keen,  virile  enjoyment  of 
youth  they  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
existence  with  its  pleasures,  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  its  disappointments,  while 
we,  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  follow  at  a 
distance,  realizing  our  absoiute  inability 
!  to  resist  it. 

Thirty  years  is  not  a  long  period  to 
look  back  on,  therefore  we  can  easily 
measure  the  changes  we  are  discussing 
by  comparison;  but  those  that  have  so 
revolutionized  life,  are  only  the  growth 
of  a  shorter  portion  of  the  century  that 
is  just  past.  While  the  early  part  of 
the  last  thirty  years  principally  affected 
the  position  of  married  women,  the 
last  ten  years  have  completely  changed 
that  of  girls,  and  it  is  as  the  future 
wives  and  mothers  of  England  that 
they  are  important  and  interesting. 
Whatever  changes  may  affect  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  after  she  marries,  the 
result  is  less  Important,  as  her  life  Is  so 
modified  and  moulded  by  circum¬ 
stances,  while  the  dependence  of  others 
makes  it  very  difficult,  nay,  almost  im¬ 
possible,  for  her  to  make  any  new  de¬ 
parture;  the  lives  and  interests  bound 
up  in  hers  are  anchors  from  which  she 
can  only  swing  a  certain  distance.  With 
girls,  however,  the  sense  of  freedom 


and  the  mystery  of  life,  the  desire  to  en¬ 
joy  to  the  full  the  fair  future,  their  un¬ 
consciousness  of  evil,  and  the  ignorance 
which  is  often  their  best  safeguard,  as 
well ,  as  the  absence  of  responsibility, 
makes  them  more  difficult  of  control, 
and  when  public  opinion  is  on  their 
side  (with  the  tendencies  of  to-day), 
very  few  parents  have  either  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  pull  the  reins  very 
tight.  Ten  years  ago  very  few  girls 
rode  in  the  Park,  unattended  by  a 
groom,  or  drove  in  a  cab  or  hansom 
alone.  They  were  not  allowed  to  dine 
out  or  pay  country  visits  by  themselves, 
and  certainly  no  girl,  except  those  who 
lived  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Bel¬ 
gravia  (and  never  beyond),  was  allowed 
to  take  a  walk  without  some  sort  of 
chaperon.  Ten  years  ago  a  girl  always 
came  back  to  her  mother  after  every 
dance.  She  would  have  been  viewed 
with  grave  displeasure  if  she  fre¬ 
quented  shady  corners,  or  “sat  out” 
with  her  partners,  and  she  was  always 
within  call  when  a  tired  mother  wished 
to  go  home,  and  no  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  two  young  people  of  the  opposite 
sex  would  have  been  allowed,  even  uju- 
der  the  most  searching  maternal 
scrutiny.  Absolute  deference  was  paid 
to  the  maternal  opinion  on  questions 
affecting  the  character  or  choice  of 
friends,  or  the  general  conduct  of  life, 
and  from  her  verdict  there  was  no  ap¬ 
peal. 

What  would  appear  in  these  days  as 
narrow  and  arbitrary  was  accepted 
then  without  discussion,  and  one  doubts 
whether  even  a  suspicion  of  injustice 
disturbed  the  traditional  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  parents’  decision.  No 
such  ready  acquiescence  is  forthcoming 
now,  for  youth,  in  this  age  of  reason, 
requires  to  be  convinced  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  rests  on  a  basis  which  recommends 
itself  to  the  immature  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  mind,  which  has  complete  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  every  opinion  they 
hold.  The  tolerant  spirit  of  to-day  Is 
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always  ready  to  explain  away  actions 
and  positions  of  an  equivocal  character, 
so  that  the  tendency  to  relax  the  re¬ 
straints  and  safeguards  of  society  to 
even  the  reasonable  control  which  still 
survives  has  been  successful,  and  now 
its  shadow  alone  remains.  Bit  by  bit 
like  stones  in  a  broken  wall,  little  inno¬ 
vations  have  crept  in,  little  concessions 
'been  granted,  small  prejudices  over¬ 
borne,  and  this  year  has  seen  the 
•eclipse  of  a  great  and  hallowed  institu¬ 
tion  in  English  society.  The  British 
chaperon  has  left  us,  we  are  assured, 
however,  only  for  a  time,  and  we  de¬ 
voutly  hope  the  assurance  is  warranted, 
but  so  it  is.  We  will  not  be  audacious 
•enough  to  predict  that  she  is  dead  and 
buried.  She,  however,  will  have  to 
show  a  superhuman  vitality  if  she  is 
again  galvanized  into  existence,  but 
over  her  ashes  we  drop  a  respectful 
tear. 

Who  is  there  who  did  not  regard  the 
British  matron  with  mingled  feelings 
•of  fear  and  pride?  What  English  man 
or  woman  is  there  who  was  not  con- 
acious  of  a  thrill  of  pride  on  entering  a 
great  London  ballroom  at  the  sight  of 
the  phalanx  of  stately  women,  blazing 
with  diamonds,  whose  serried  ranks  oc¬ 
cupied  the  benches  round  the  walls, 
whose  faces  glowed  with  the  gentle  ex¬ 
pression  of  maternal  devotion  and  cir¬ 
cumspection?  Who  does  not  realize 
what  that  daily  and  nightly  attendance 
represented?  No  sentry  on  duty  ever 
•displayed  more  vigilance,  no  martyr 
ever  represented  more  endurance  and 
determination,  and  no  detective  could, 
even  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  suc¬ 
cess,  lay  claim  to  such  perspicacity 
and  instinctive  knowledge  of  all  the 
plots  and  counter-plots  which  were  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  on  the  little  stage  before 
him.  What  man  is  there  who  has  not 
during  many  evenings  of  his  life 
stormed  the  position,  carried  off  and  ad¬ 
ministered  material  support  in  the 
shape  «f  aupper  to  some  chaperon  to¬ 


wards  whom  he  was  drawn  by  some 
occult  and  tender  sympathy;  and  are 
there  not  also  many  men  who  have  often 
been  conscious  of  a  guilty  and  silent 
shame  on  seeing  members  of  that  sa¬ 
cred  body  repair  to  the  supper-room 
alone  and  unattended,  in  search  of  some 
substantial  support,  to  enable  them  to 
exist  through  the  fatigues  of  their 
nightly  vigil.  August,  terrible  and  far- 
seeing,  however,  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  infallible;  ubiquitous  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not,  for  the  quick-witted 
intelligence  of  their  charges  generally 
enabled  them  to  elude  the  maternal  su¬ 
pervision.  ^  But  there  was  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  command,  which  pervaded  all 
entertainments  over  which  they  pre¬ 
sided,  and  if  in  reality  they  hardly  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  they  assumed,  their 
influence  was  subtle  enough  to  destroy 
all  defiance.  They  were  a  distinctive 
landmark  of  English  life  and  society, 
and  as  long  as  they  existed,  united  and 
powerful,  while  we  shook  our  heads 
over  the  innovations  we  deplored,  we 
could  have  no  fear  for  the  absolute 
safety  of  English  social  life.  Though 
our  girls  had  discarded  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  restraints  of  home,  though 
they  walked,  rode,  drove  alone  in  Lon¬ 
don,  though  they  sat  out  many  dances 
with  one  favored  partner,  though  they 
smoked  cigarettes  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  room,  though  they  talked  of  and 
discussed  matters  of  public  interest  and 
doubtful  expediency  with  the  calmness 
and  Indifference  of  perfect  Innocence 
and  ignorance,  we  resisted  the  ominous 
forebodings  which  beset  us,  of  what 
such  innovations  might  lead  to,  always 
feeling  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  power  In  reserve  on  which, 
when  the  moment  of  danger  arose,  we 
could  absolutely  rely,  to  stem  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  stop  the  flood  that  might  well 
overwhelm  us.  Alas,  our  hopes  have 
proved  Illusive.  Our  beliefs  In  the  invul¬ 
nerability  of  the  stronghold  on  which 
we  pinned  our  faith  have  been  swept 
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away,  and  we  stand  helpless  and  de¬ 
serted. 

Whether  the  disappearance  of  the 
visible  and  outward  embodiment  of  this 
bulwark  of  English  society  is  perma¬ 
nent  or  transitory  It  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
!  elde  In  any  precipitate  manner.  One 
significant  incident  of  this  year’s  social 
history  is  pregnant  with  gigantic  Issues, 
as  It  is  the  first  time  in  which  it  has 
been  ofiicially  recogrnized  and  permitted 
for  young  girls  to  go  without  a  chap¬ 
eron;  for  at  the  few  small  dances  given 
in  London  all  the  girls  came  alone. 
There  were  some  obvious  reasons  why, 
as  an  exception,  such  a  proceeding  was 
possible.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  war, 
when  sons,  husbands,  brothers  and 
fathers  were  at  the  front,  and  while 
the  dark  shadow  of  war  was  banging 
over  the  land,  the  community  could  not 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  the  deep  anxiety 
and  great  tension  being  too  overpower¬ 
ing  for  any  other  interest  to  dethrone  It; 
but  when  the  strain  was  partly  removed 
and  victory  had  crowned  our  arms,  and 
the  daily  and  hourly  list  of  casualties 
had  ceased,  it  seemed  possible  to  let  the 
young  people  at  home  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  simple  way,  without  any  of  the  for¬ 
malities  which  are  the  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  of  a  London  season.  Mothers 
who  had  carefully  guarded  their  girls 
gave  a  half-hearted  consent,  like  an 
anxious  hen  who  watches  her  duckling 
brood  start  off  to  swim,  possibly  with 
the  same  vague  fears,  not  willing  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  a  pleasure  of  which  the 
year  had  been  so  barren.  The  “Rose¬ 
bud  Ball”  of  America,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  here,  has  long  been  the  fash¬ 
ion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  we  have  watched  the  system  of 
complete  Independence  among  young 
people  In  full  swing.  The  result  there 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  this  haa 
been  the  first  test  of  it  In  this  country, 
where  hitherto  all  tradition  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  been  in  opposition  to  It  One 
can  say  from  personal  experience  and 
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observation,  necessarily  limited,  belong¬ 
ing  as  one  does  to  the  ostracized  class 
of  chaperons,  that  there  was  nothing 
different  to  the  old  days,  except  that  the 
rooms  looked  bare  and  lacked  the  back¬ 
ground  of  color  and  brilliancy  which 
undoubtedly  a  crowd  of  well-dressed 
women  give,  for  the  modem  custom  of 
sitting  out  between  dances  empties  a 
room  almost  entirely.  This,  however, 
may  be  a  purely  personal  prejudice,  for 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  people  there 
was  evidently  no  regret  at  the  absence 
of  the  maternal  eye,  and  the  whole  even¬ 
ing  passed  as  if  a  regiment  of  chaperons 
were  in  attendance.  Perhaps  the  even¬ 
ing’s  amusement  lasted  late,  for  the 
absence  of  fatigued  and  weary  mothers 
left  the  young  people  free  to  dance  till 
they  were  exhausted.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  curious  and  interesting  ex¬ 
periment,  but  not  the  most  obstinate 
pessimist,  while  deploring  the  principle 
involved,  could  find  anything  at  which 
to  protest. 

While  admitting  the  experimental  na¬ 
ture  of  the  proceeding,  we' do  not  belong 
to  those  who  see  nothing  but  evil  In  the 
emancipation  of  girls.  With  our  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  education  and  training  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  continue  the 
control  of  former  years,  and  the  danger, 
if  there  is  any,  is  surely  mitigated  by 
the  improved  relations  between  parents 
and  children.  The  real  friendship  and 
confidence  that  now  exists  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  any  evil  that  may 
conceivably  arise.  There  is  much  more 
equality  between  parents  and  children, 
especially  between  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters;  they  are  more  intimate,  more  tol¬ 
erant,  for  the  mother  of  to-day  is  much 
more  of  an  age  with  her  children,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  while  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  fear  which  formerly  existed  has 
been  broken  down,  and  she  participates 
in  her  children’s  occupations  and 
amusements,  and  a  broader  measure  of 
sympathy  and  confidence  exists  between 
them.  Unless  this  were  so  it  would  be 
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dldicult  not  to  be  anxious  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  effect  of  this  great  change,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  look  at  It  philosophically. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
delightful  than  the  English  girl  of  to¬ 
day,  intelligent,  bright,  graceful,  full  of 
keen  interest  In  all  the  life  about  her; 
clever,  without  being  forward;  well  in¬ 
formed  and  not  a  prig;  strong,  active, 
fond  of  outdoor  life  and  games  and  yet 
not  unwomanly;  full  of  spirits  and  ilan, 
brimming  over  with  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  blessed  with  the  sound  con¬ 
stitution  of  her  race,  eager  for  all  the 
healthy  pleasures  in  which  youth  is  so 
prodigal,  seeing  evil  nowhere,  because 
her  healthy,  pure  mind  does  not  dream 
of  such  things,  and  yet  alive  to  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  world,  and  throwing  herself 
with  all  the  unselfish  devotion  of  her 
nature  into  the  cause  of  those  less 
happy  than  herself.  This  is  no  exag¬ 
gerated  description  of  the  girls  we  see 
around  us.  Surely  their  outspoken  opin¬ 
ion,  if  a  little  crude,  and  their  joyous, 
frank  manners,  pleasant  without  being 
boydenish,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
those  of  the  shy,  shrinking  girl  of  the 
past  with  no  ideas,  no  conception  of 
life,  and  no  opinions  of  her  own,  and 
who  was  generally  a  faded  reproduction 
of  the  narrow  society  in  which  she 
lived. 

There  are  girls,  however,  on  whom 
the  education  and  independence  of  to¬ 
day  is  having  a  deeper  effect,  and 
whose  intellectual  qualities  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  being  largely  developed,  wel¬ 
come  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  amusement  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  from  the  prospect  it  opens  up 
to  them  of  a  wider  and  deeper  life  in 
which  their  mental  powers  may  find  an 
outlet,  and  who  probably  may  be  more 
impatient  of  old-fashioned  opinions  and 
restraints.  Their  number  is  at  present 
somewhat  limited,  though  increasing; 
for  it  is  not  every  woman  that  possesses 
the  intellectual  calibre  to  strike  out  an 
independent  career  for  herself,  and  we 


do  not  find  many  of  them  among  the 
women  and  girls  with  whom  this  paper 
deals.  It  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  on  women  of  the  new  order  of  j 
things,  but  there  is  one  result  we  can¬ 
not  deny,  which  does  inevitably  follow;  f 
that  is,  the  increased  disinclination  of 
girls  to  marry  and  to  marry  when  young, 
and  this  must  logically  be  the  con-  | 
sequence  of  so  large  a  measure  { 
of  freedom  being  conc^ed  them;.  L 
for  marriage  which  formerly  Im-  I 
plied  emancipation  from,  family  con¬ 
trol  and  restraint  is  that  no  Ion-  i 

ger.  It  is  diflicult  for  a  girl  to  be-  ^ 

lieve  that  any  life  can  be  happier  than  > 
her  present  one,  with  indulgent  parents, 
good  position,  fortune,  many  friends,  ■ 
complete  indifference  added  to  youth 
and  its  capacity  for  enjoyment;  and  un-  i 
less  she  falls  deeply  in  love,  there  is  no  ] 
earthly  reason  why  she  should  renounce  i 
it,  and  her  instinctive  inclination  is  to 
remain  In  a  position  where  every  ordi-  ■ 
nary  desire  is  gratified  without  any  cor¬ 
responding  obligations  on  her  side.  To 
many  girls  nowadays  marriage  means 
undertaking  responsibilities  and  limit¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  their  ideal  life  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  for  their  present  mood  is  to 
amuse  themselves,  not  to  marry,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling,  the 
outcome  of  their  freedom  and  their  cam¬ 
araderie  with  men,  has  tended  to  de¬ 
velop  the  practical  side  of  their  nature,  j 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  softer  and. 
more  emotional  one.  Girls  and  young 
men  are  friends — not  lovers,  and  senti¬ 
ment  and  romance  have  for  the  time 
become  eclipsed  by  the  dazzle  of  the  | 
new  life  they  are  enjoying.  Brimful  of  ■ 
novelty,  pleasure  and  fun,  love  has  no 
room  in  it,  and  poor  little  Cupid  sits  for¬ 
lornly,  with  drooping  wings,  sadly  i 
watching  a  world  in  which  he  has  no. 
place  or  ocwipation.  No  wonder  the 
little  god  views  the  century  with  mis¬ 
trust  and  sorrow  at  finding  only  deaf 
ears  turned  to  the  story,  to  which  until: 
now  he  bad  always  found  ready  listen- 
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«rs.  This  is  not  a  sentimental  or  ro¬ 
mantic  age;  it  is  too  full,  the  pressure 
is  too  great,  life  is  too  easy  and  full  of 
•enjoyment,  and  the  eager  search  after 
it  has  dulled  the  softer  side  of  woman’s 
nature,  and  their  new-found  liberty  re¬ 
volts  against  any  restraints— even  those 
of  love.  It  is  the  inevitable  reaction, 
added  to  which  the  greater  luxury  and 
■expense  of  living  makes  marriage  less 
possible  than  when  life  was  simpler 
and  less  complex. 

Women  are  seeking  for  means  to 
■escape  the  mission  nature  has  cast  on 
them,  and  they  will  probably  continue 
so  to  struggle,  while  they  will  not  real¬ 
ize  how  ineffably  feeble  they  are  in  the 
fight,  and  until  they  are  vanquished  we 
may  possibly  see  even  more  wonderful 
•developments  than  any  we  have  yet 
witnessed.  The  question,  however, 
which  is  Immediately  interesting  is: 
Whether  things  ever  go  back  to  the 
status  quot  that  is  to  say,  shall  we  see 
the  chaperon  reinstated  in  her  old  posi¬ 
tion,  and  is  her  dethronement  only  the 
result  of  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  a  particular  crisis  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  which  for 
the  time  being  has  destroyed  her  au¬ 
thority?  Shall  we  formally  put  her 
back  on  her  pedestal,  and  only  remem¬ 
ber  the  summer  of  1900,  as  the  Irish 
priest  said  of  a  book  of  Revelation,  as 
a  “bad  dream?” 

There  are  optimists  who  believe  in 
her  resurrection,  nor  doubt  but  that  the 
reins  of  power  will  be  resumed  by  their 
proper  holders,  and  that  many  girls  will 
begin  to  weary  of  a  freedom  more 
imaginary  than  real,  as  they  find  the 
limitations  of  their  emancipation  more 
circumscribed  than  they  calculated, 
added  to  which  the  novelty  will  wear 
off;  while  the  influence  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  which  is  opposed  to  these  changes, 
is  as  strong  and  arbitrary,  as  any  pa¬ 
rental  control.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whose  theories  prove  correct,  and 
whether  the  emancipated  damsels  will 


come  humbly  back  to  the  parental  hal¬ 
ter,  and  once  more  walk  demurely  with¬ 
in  proper  distance  of  the  maternal  train. 
Shall  we  once  again  rejoice  in  their  vol¬ 
untary  subjection  and  take  pleasure  in 
their  demure  and  chastened  carriage, 
and  will  the  familiar  phrase  of  “Please 
take  me  back  to  mamma”  fall  on  our 
ears?  No  doubt  the  retreat  will  be 
made  as  easy  and  honorable  as  can  be, 
and  the  deep  love  of  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  will  smooth  over  any  bitterness  in 
the  submission.  We  believe  that  this 
will  prove  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem,  for  though  there  may  be  iso¬ 
lated  cases  of  insubordination,  and 
some  daring  spirits  may  carry  on  a  guer- 
iiia  warfare,  a  proper  show  of  paternal 
firmness  will  soon  overcome  such  diffi¬ 
culties. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  need  for  any 
forebodings  about  the  independence 
which  girls  enjoy,  and  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  increase.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
it  in  Engiand.  If  not  quite  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest 
social  changes  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  bbt  it  will  follow,  in  its  course 
and  effects,  all  similar  movements.  It 
has  come  gradually,  and  English  soci¬ 
ety  and  life  have  been  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  independence  which  mod¬ 
ern  thought  and  education  most  inevi¬ 
tably  have  on  women,  whose  position 
has  been  more  influenced  by  all  the 
changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
The  intimacy  which  women  and  men 
now  occupy  in  regard  to  each  other 
seems  almost  another  safegruard  of  the 
new  relations,  as  the  naturally  chival¬ 
rous  feeling  of  men  towards  women  is 
not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened, 
by  the  confidence  which  such  a  position 
creates,  and  which  must  prevent  a  man 
of  honor  taking  advantage  of  it,  added 
to  which,  though  a  girl  may  in  reality 
know  less  of  the  dark  side  of  life,  than 
in  a  time  of  more  supervision,  the  self- 
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reliance  which  is  the  result  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  must  enable  her  better  to 
stand  alone,  or  as  one  may  pot  it,  take 
care  of  herself.  There  will  always  be 
black  sheep  in  every  community,  and  no 
amount  of  discipline  or  restraint  will 
keep  evil  wholly  away,  but  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,  and  the  traditional 
purity  of  English  home  life,  added  to 
the  deep  religious  sentiment  which  is 
the  foundation  of  every  English  wom¬ 
an’s  character,  is  still  the  real  anchor 
on  which  they  can  ride  safely  through 
the  dangers  and  temptations  which 
may  assail  them. 

As  we  naturally  dread  these  changes, 
we  vaguely  see  dangers  ahead  which 
we  are  apt  to  exaggerate,  while  it  is 
always  a  certain  consolation  to  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  customs  and  opin¬ 
ions  which  we  respect,  to  talk  of  all  the 
good  old  times,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  ways  of  to-day.  We  would  deal 
very  tenderly  with  all  such  regrets,  for 
the  fashion  of  the  world  passeth  away, 
and  nothing  to-day  is  as  it  was  yester¬ 
day.  Let  us  cherish  our  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  dethronement  of  the 
chaperon  is  only  temporary  and  not  a 
visible  and  outward  sign  of  her  decay. 
We  may  be  wrong,  and  possibly  future 
generations  will  take  their  children  to 
the  British  Museum  to  pay  her  effigy  a 
visit,  pointing  her  out  as  at  one  time  on 
important  character  in  English  social 
life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  this  age  of  freedom  is  on  the  verge 
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of  a  reaction,  which  will  restore  her  to 
her  pristine  glory,  with  fuller  po>wers, 
just  as  the  fashions  of  past  years  re¬ 
turn  and  assert  themselves  with  re¬ 
newed  rigor  and  tyranny.  Anyway,  she 
has  been  a  noble  figure  in  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  and  one  for  whom 
we  shall  ever  cherish  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  respect,  and  she  may  console 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  will 
always  have  the  strongest  of  allies  on 
her  side;  for  however  much  the  laws 
and  traditions  regarding  woman’s  life, 
conduct  and  mission  may  change,  how¬ 
ever  great  may  be  the  revolution  still 
ahead  of  us,  nothing  can  materially  alter 
them,  for  they  must  always  be  what 
men  best  like  women  to  be,  and  what 
nature  has  made  them.  The  old  Mother 
of  the  worlds  stands  beside  her  with 
relentless  purpose,  and  she  will  not  per¬ 
mit  women  to  unsex  themselves,  and, 
struggle  as  they  may,  she  smiles  her 
grim  smile  at  their  fruitless  attempts 
to  worst  her  and  to  destroy  what  gives 
them  their  charm  and  power. 

It  may  be  only  an  episode,  a  passing 
fancy  in  their  life  and  career,  an  experi¬ 
ence  she  will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of.  Let  them  enjoy  it,  for 
she  knows  that  the  moment  comes  in 
nearly  every  woman’s  life  when  she 
wakes  from  such  dreams,  and  mother 
Nature  gives  back  the  fetters  she  has 
thrown  away,  to  be  placed  on  her  hands 
by  the  man  that  she  loves. 

Man/  Jeune. 


THE  CHAUCER  GARDEN. 


Chaucer  died  in  1400,  therefore  it  is 
just  five  hundred  years  since  he  was 
laid  to  rest  And  during  the  next  few 
months  much  will  be  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  poet  himself,  and  of  his  many- 
sided  contributions  to  our  national  lit¬ 
erature.  In  this  short  sketch  we  wish 


to  glean  a  few  of  the  facts  which  Chau¬ 
cer  reveals  regarding  the  mediaeval  gar¬ 
den. 

The  Englishman  has  always  been  a 
lover  of  his*  garden.  It  is  an  instinct 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
love  for  the  homestead.  “God  AI- 
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mighty,”  says  Bacoa,  “planted  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  hu¬ 
man  pleasures.”  With  the  Englishman, 
we  have  unmistakable  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  is  no  mere  modern  liking. 
As  he  is  in  this  respect  to-day,  so  he  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  And 
when  we  consider  the  dark  and  con¬ 
fined  character  of  the  dwellings  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  taken 
a  delight  in  flowers,  and  in  those  gentle 
recreations  which  brought  them  into 
the  open  air,  after  the  storms  and 
gloom  of  winter.  Castles  and  country 
mansions  had  always  their  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.  In  the  “Merchant’s 
I'ale”  our  poet  tells  us  that  among  oth¬ 
er  honest  things  the  knight  January. 

Had  a  garden  walled  all  with  stone, 

£k)  fair  a  garden  wot  I  nowhere  none. 

It  is  implied  that  the  garden  was  ex¬ 
tensive.  ' 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old, 
Such  deyntd  hath  in  it  to  walk  and 
play, 

That  he  would  no  wight  suffer  beare 
the  keye 
Save  he  himself. 

Gardens  were  usually  at  that  period 
square  enclosures,  with  walls  of  stone 
or  brick,  or  else  bounded  by  thick 
hedges.  In  the  “Romeunt  of  the  Rose” 
we  have  the  following  description: 

I  saw  a  garden  right  anon. 

Full  long  and  broad  everidele. 
Enclosed  was  and  wall6d  wele 
With  high  walls  embatail§d. 

At  intervals  in  this  garden  were  seats 
or  benches  covered  with  turf,  where 
one  might  rest  Then  there  was  gener¬ 
ally  an  arbor,  overshadowed  with  trees 
or  climbing  creepers.  Such  a  retreat  we 
have  pictured  for  us  In  the  “Flower 
and  the  Leaf,”  closed  in  with  honey¬ 
suckle  and  eglantine.  Chaucer,  in  his 


“Knight’s  Tale,”  introduces  the  fair 
maid  Emily  walking  in  her  garden  oa 
May  morning: 

And  in  her  garden  at  the  sun  upriste. 
She  walketh  up  and  down,  and  as  her 
liste. 

She  gathered  floures  partie  white  and 
redde. 

The  present  day  garden  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  whole  world  under 
tribute,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  comer 
of  the  known  globe  whose  flora  is  not 
represented  there.  Rare  exotics  from 
the  Tropics,  and  gorgeous  and  fantastic 
blooms  from  the  Orient— a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  English  garden  of  flve  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Its  beauties  were  simplic¬ 
ity  itself.  With  America  still  undiscov¬ 
ered,  and  the  southern  seas  yet  un¬ 
tracked  by  even  the  most  daring  navi¬ 
gators,  our  forefathers  had  few  flo>wer& 
to  cultivate  except  such  as  grew  wild  ia 
Europe.  A  handful  from  the  Levant 
and  Asia  Minor  and  a  few  examplea 
from  northern  Africa  completed  the 
list 

They  had  the  lily  and  the  rose.. 
Chaucer  likens  the  maid  Emily  to  the- 
Illy: 

fairer  was  to  seene. 

Than  is  the  lilie  on  her  stalke  greene. 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  or  Madonna  lily.  Fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury  England  knew  nothing  of  a  host 
of  lilies  cultivated  by  present  florists, 
but  this  peerless  bloom  was  quite  a 
familiar  one,  consecrated,  as  it  was,  to. 
devout  uses  in  the  mediseval  Church. 
Nothing  can  exceed  its  chaste  beauties,, 
and  no  more  fltting  flower  could  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Standing 
erect,  with  its  green  stem  crowned  by 
a  cluster  of  bells  of  pearly  whiteness,  it 
is  the  very  symbol  of  chastity  and  pu¬ 
rity.  To  this  day  It  is  known  as  Our 
Lady’s  lily,  and  carried  in  processions 
on  feast  days.  In  Chaucer’s  time  it  was 
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the  same,  and  bis  Prioress  in  her  Tale 
exclaims:  “O  Lord  our  Lord— in  laud  of 
Thee,  and  of  the  white  lily  flower 
which  that  Thee  bore,  and  is  a  maid  al- 
.way.” 

Again  Chaucer  tells  us  that  Emily 
was  fair  as  was  the  rose. 

Both  roses  as  well  as  lilies  were  great 
favorites  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  flg- 
ure  together  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Westminster  in  1276. 
The  annual  rendering  of  a  rose  was  one 
of  the  well  recognized  forms  of  quit 
rent  in  the  olaen  times.  They  were 
also  the  commonest  of  all  flowers  for 
weaving  into  wreaths  and  garlands. 

Also  on  his  heead  was  sette 
Of  roses  redde  a  chapelette.  * 

■The  rose  is  the  one  flower  concerning 
which  public  opinion  has  never  wa¬ 
vered.  Its  popularity  dates  far  back  to 
the  Roman  occupation.  Chaucer  wrote, 
“I  love  wel  sweete  roses  redde,”  and  al¬ 
though  at  one  time  Englishmen  were 
xllvided  as  to  the  color  they  preferred, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  badge  of  eith¬ 
er  I^ancaster  or  York. 

While  many  still  love  the  old- 
fashioned  roses  which  graced  and 
adorned  the  gardens  of  our  forefathers, 
modern  rivals  have  sprung  up  which 
have  largely  tended  to  replace  them. 
•The  Rose  Gallica,  the  Provence  varieties, 
and  the  damask  rose  are  the  oldest, 
from  which  many  have  been  derived; 
while  the  teas,  monthly,  and  several 
other  kinds  have  sprung  up  from  a  rose 
introduced  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
All  the  showy  hybrid  perpetuals  have 
been  evolved  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  they  bad 
both  the  single  and  the  double  varieties. 
The  poet  preferred  the  double,  because 
they  were  the  more  lasting.  A  gentle 
lover  of  everything  beautiful,  the  sub- 
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tie  influence  of  the  flowers  appealed  to 
him  with  that  suggestiveness  of  asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  always  the  possession 
of  the  man  whose  heart  is  responsive 
to  the  inner  soul  of  Nature.  And  Cbau- 
C‘er  was  a  true  nature  poet. 

If  the  garden  was  then  a  thing  of 
simple  proportions,  such  flora  as  it  did 
possess  grew  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  “Romaunt  of  the  Rose”  we  have 
this  picture: 

There  sprang  the  violet  all  newe 
And  fresh  pervinke  riche  of  hue, 

And  flowers  yellow,  white,  and  redde, 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede. 

It  comes  somewhat  as  a  shock  to  our 
modern  sentiment  to  learn  that  the 
violet  was  grown  by  our  ancestors,  not 
only  because  of  its  fragrance,  but  was 
also  cultivated  as  salad  herb.  Flowers 
of  violets  were  eaten  raw  with  onion 
aud  lettuce.  If,  however,  treated  m 
this  way,  it  was  not  alone;  for  haw¬ 
thorn,  primroses,  and  even  roses  shared 
the  same  treatment. 

The  pervinke— that  is,  the  periwinkle 
—was  a  general  favorite  with  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Another  name  given  to  it  was 
“Joy  of  the  Ground,”  which  serves  to 
emphasize  this  fact.  For  the  title  was 
very  appropriate.  The  trailing  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers  were  well  adapted  to 
brighten  the  ground  in  shady  corners 
of  the  gardens. 

Yellow  flowers,  this  would  Include 
the  marigold.  “Jealousy”  is  described 
by  the  poet  as  being  decked  with 
these: 

Jealousie  that  werede  of  yellowe  guides 
a  garland. 

Gulds  was  a  common  name  for  the 
marigold  with  the  older  poets.  Then 
there  would  be  the  primrose.  Many 
pretty  plants  found  in  the  fields  wild 
were  unquestionably  also  grown  in  a 
domesticated  state,  mingling  with  for¬ 
eign  representatives.  To  these  belongs 
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the  primrose.  Chaucer  calls  It  the 
"prlmerole”— that  Is  the  form  in  which 
the  name  first  came  to  os  from  the 
Italian,  primaverola.  Our  poet  likens  one 
of  his  young  female  characters  to  the 
“primerole.”  But  in  those  early  days 
botanical  names  were  somewhat 
loosely  bestowed,  and  originally  several 
spring  fiowers  shared  the  honor  of  that 
title.  It  was  in  the  Elizabethan  era 
that  the  name  “primrose”  became  defi¬ 
nitely  restricted  to  the  fiower  that  still 
bears  it 

A  similar  want  of  definiteness  of  ter¬ 
minology  attached  to  the  woodbine  or 
honeysuckle.  When,  therefore,  Chau¬ 
cer  refers  to  the  woodbine,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  clear  whether  or  not  he  meant  the 
honeysuckle,  as  the  name  was  long  in¬ 
discriminately  applied  to  any  creeper. 

And  as  aboute  a  tree  with  manie  a 
twlste. 

By  trent  and  writh  the  sweet  wood¬ 
bine. 

in  this  case,  however,  the  appellation 
•‘sweet”  would  seem  to  fix  the  identity. 
By  the  writer  of  the  “Flower  and  the 
Leaf,”  the  woodbine  is  given  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  constancy  in  love: 

And  these  that  weare  chapelettpfl  on 
their  hede, 

Of  fresh  woodbine,  be  M  sever 
were, 

To  love  untrue  in  UMSght  ne 

dede,  ^  ' 

But  aye  steadfast. 

I 

This  poem,  however,  despite  of  its 
beauties,  is  now  from  internal  evidence 
no  longer  supposed  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  author  of  “Canterbury 
Tales.” 

Chaucer  had  the  true  poet’s  eye  for 
the  wild  fiowers  of  the  field  as  well  as 
for  those  under  cultivation.  The  wild 
dog  rose  had  its  beauties  for  him,  as 
well  as  the  garden  bloom.  He  employs 
it  as  a  symbol  of  purity  In  the  passage: 
■CLSCTTO.  voi..  nxxiii.  280 


He  was  chaste 
As  is  the  bramble  fiower, 

That  beareth  the  red  hepe 

Bramble  in  those  days  was  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  ali  plants  with  thorns,  but  the 
“red  hepe”  or  hip  is  a  reference  not  to  i 
be  mistaken.  Again  be  notices  the  ' 
broom,  the  planta  genista,  well  known 
during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  badge  of 
the  Plantagenets. 

Amid  the  room  he  basked  in  the  sunne. 

And  the  hawthorn  to  which  be  likens 
Emily: 

The  fresh  hawthorn. 

In  white  motley  that  so  sweete  doth 
smell. 

Ai^or  the  daisy,  Chaucer  may  be  called 
its  laureate.  The  whole  of  the  prologue 
to  the  “Legend  of  Good  Women”  is  a 
song  in  its  praise. 

The  empress  and  fiower  of  fiowers  all.  • 

Not  satisfied  with  watching  the  daisies 
all  day  long,  Chaucer  prepares  to  sleep 
in  a  little  arbor  and  see  his  favorites 
open  their  eyes  in  the  freshness  of  the 
next  dewy  dawn.  He  falls  asleep  and 
dreams  that  the  defly  of  love  comes 
walking  to  him  across  the  meadow, 
leading  by  the  hand  a  queen  who  Is 
attired  for  all  the  world  like  a  “daisy.” 
He  is  shown  that  this  is  the  good  Al- 
oestis,  who  was  turned  into  one,  and 
bids  him  write  her  story  among  bis 
legends  of  good' women.  But  Chancer 
is  full  of  the  praise  the  chaste  “mar¬ 
guerites.” 

Among  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  must  be  numbered  the 
common  flag.  This  and  thf  purple  iris 
were  by  old  writers  spoks»  of  indis¬ 
criminately  M  lilies;  just  as  they  fome- 
timee  rnesmt  by  the  “Flower  ^Vee” 
the  iris,  at  others  some  sort  of  )tty. 
Chaucer  seems  sadhtr  to  be  speaking  sil 
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some  species  of  lily  wben  be  tells  us  of 
a  certain  lady  that 

I 

Her  nekke  was  white  as  is  tbe  power 
de  lys. 

r  r 

Tbe  red  blooms  would  include  the  car¬ 
nation,  introduced  probably  by  tbe  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  at  once  taking  a  high  place 
in  the  English  garden,  tbe  title  to  which 
has  never  been  challenged.  It  was 
commonly  reckoned  among  tbe  gilli- 
flowers,  a  generic  term  of  wide 'applica¬ 
tion,  covering  the  pink,  tbe  sweet-wil¬ 
liam,  and  many  others.  Alexander 
Necham,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  numbers  tbe  poppy  among  tbe 
flowers  which  should  be  found  in  a 
“noble  garden.”  The  geranium  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  tbe  crane’s  bill  qr 
small  herb  Robert 

Our  ancestors  had  an  affection  for 
sweet  smelling  plants,  such  as  lavender, 
rosemary  and  thyme.  Even  kitchen 
herbs,  such  as  fennel  and  mint  were 
not  despised.  The  unknown  Chaucerian 
translator  of  tbe  “Romaunt  of  tbe 
Rose”  gives  both  a  place  in  the  “fair 
garden”  he  describes.  Evidently  in 
those  early  days  they  were  not  left  to 
waste  their  strong  scents  in  some  out 
of  the  way  comer.  But  fennel  has  now 
been  stripped  of  its  honors  and  its  dig¬ 
nity.  It  is  no  longer  placed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  close  for  Its  fragrance,  nor  does 

The  Oentleman’e  M«s«slne. 


any  one  now  believe  in  its  virtue  for 
healing  blindness.  Among  tbe  old  al¬ 
legorical  meanings  of  flowers— rose¬ 
mary  for  remembrance  and  rue  for  sor¬ 
row-fennel  seems  to  have  signified 
flattery  or  double-mindedness. 

Many  of  tbe  humble  plants  prized  by 
our  forefathers  may  appear  but  poor 
“lilies”  to  us,  with  all  our  wealth  of 
gorgeous  blooms  to-day.  And  yet,  ar¬ 
rayed  with  their  native  charms,  blue, 
white,  yellow  and  red,  they  served  to 
gladden  and  make  bright  with  color  the 
homesteads  of  Englishmen  five  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  we  may  add  the  foxglove,  mal¬ 
low,  corncockle,  St.  John’s  wort,  cam¬ 
pion  and  similar  flowers  indigenous  to 
our  island.  If  we  Include  further  a  few 
others,  the  tall  hollyhock,  the  monks¬ 
hood,  the  pink  and  the  columbine. 

Come  forth  with  thine  eyen  Columbine, 

together  with  sweet  smelling  herbs 
such  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
ferred,  we  then  may  fairly  picture  to 
ourselves  what  manner  of  garden 
Chaucer  had  in  view  in  bis  “Knight’s 
Tale.”  It  was  to  such  a  nook  he  him¬ 
self  loved  to  retire  with  bis  books,  when 
his  day’s  labors  in  busy  London  city 
were  done. 

W.  E.  Thompson. 


DAWN  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago 
So  softly  poised  the  golden-footed  day 
On  yon  high-lifted  minarets  of  snow. 

That  crown  the  wrinkled  glaciers  chill  and  gray. 

And  on  the  green  knees  of  those  giant  scars. 

Ages  ere  man  arose  to  mark  the  hours. 
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The  dawn  descending  kissed  awake  blue  stars 

;  Of  gentians,  and  all  tender  Alpine  flowers. 

I  I,  now,  one  moment  in  the  vast  of  Time, 

'■  With  eyes  divinely  hungered  gazing  there, 

.  By  earthly  stairways  into  Heaven  climb. 

And  pass  the  gates  of  Eden  unaware. 

I  look,  I  love,  I  worship;  yet  mine  eyes  "‘I 
Are  held  from  their  desire;  I  cannot  see 

What  every  floweret  in  its  place  descries,  ' 

Or  worship  as  they  worship,  conscience-free. 

Man  stands  so  large  before  the  eyes  of  man 
He  cannot  think  of  Earth  but  as  his  own; 

All  his  philosophies  can  guess  no  plan 
That  leaves  him  not  on  his  Imagined  throne. 

i 

He  is  so  blind  he  cannot  see  the  glory 
Of  gods  hill-haunting— haters  of  the  street; 

He  hath  no  ears  but  for  the  human  story. 

Though  lives  more  lovely  blossom  at  bis  feet. 

Who  hath  considered  what  a  jewel-girth 
Of  beauty,  every  hurrying  human  day. 

Encircles  with  divinity  the  Earth? 

For  man’s  eyes  only— where’s  the  fool  will  say? 

r  ■' 

Those  shadow-pencilled  valleys  while  I  view. 

Those  snow-domes  under  hyacinthine  skies — 

A  Presence  is  beside  me,  gazing  too, 

A  richer  love  than  mine,  and  holler  eyes. 

y 

Or  when  amid  the  flowers  I  kneel,  and  dream 
O’er  starry  morsels  of  Heaven’s  sapphire  floor, 

A  larger  happiness  than  mine  doth  seem 
To  dote  there  too  and  make  my  gladness  more. 

Yes,  there  are  eyes— I  know  not  whose— not  man’s. 
For  whom  the  world  is  fair;  some  worthier  love 

Than  poet-worship  all  Earth’s  wonders  scans; 

We  gather  crumbs— the  feast  Is  far  above. 

F.  W.  BourdUloi 
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AFTER  WILD  GEESE  IN  MANITOBA. 


A  Canadian  spring  can  be  more 
cliangeable  than  an  English  summer.  A 
month  ago  the  ice  had  broken  up  in  the 
river,  the  sun  was  scorching  the  wood¬ 
en  sidewalks,  and  the  geese  on  their 
northward  flight  were  making  night 
hideous  with  their  marching  songs.  The 
red  gods  were  calling  insistently,  and 
three  of  us  rolled  up  our  blankets, 
^jacked  our  gun-cases  and  cartridge 
magazines,  and  started  for  one  of  the 
great  lakes  in  pursuit. 

A  couple  of  hours  in  a  hot  railway 
■car,  an  eight-miie  drive  through  choking 
dust,  and  then  the  wind  went  round  to 
the  north,  and  we  were  glad  to  light  the 
stove  in  the  wooden  shanty  where  we 
were  to  camp,  and  to  drink  tea,  boiling, 
before  we  left  for  our  shooting- 
ground.  For  a  mile  we  splashed  through 
the  swamp,  with  water  up  to  our  knees, 
and,  underneath,  a  hard  floor  of  solid 
ice  as  Arm  and  unyielding  as  marble, 
till  suddenly  through  a  fringe  of  bush 
we  came  out  on  the  shores  of  a  great 
frozen  sea.  Far  away  to  the  sky-line 
stretched  the  white  desolate  plain, 
sparkling  and  corruscating  with  gems 
innumerable,  and  still  and  silent  as 
death.  Two  of  us  hid  in  the  bush  and 
the  third  went  back  to  the  swamp  to 
“skirmish  aroupd”  and  try  to  stir  up  the 
ducks,  while  a  thin  spiral  column  of  dis¬ 
tant  smoke  from  an  Indian  camp-fire 
was  the  only  indication  of  human  life 
we  could  see. 

B-r-r-r-r!  But  it  was  cold!  I  was 
dressed  in  corduroy  with  a  thick  wool¬ 
len  jersey  between  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  the  cutting  wind,  fresh  from  Its 
clear  sweep  over  those  leagues  of  snow, 
seemed  to  search  me  through  and 
through  like  a  Rontgen  ray.  The  other 
two  men  were  better  off,  for  they  had 
invaded  a  small  country  store  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  last  two  pea-jackets  in  stock 


—the  very  thing  for  wild-fowl  shooting 
at  this  time  of  year.  These  garments 
are  about  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
covert-coat,  and  made  in  three  layers; 
the  outside  being  khaki-colored  canvas; 
followed  by  a  stratum  of  rubber  like  an 
ordinary  black  mackintosh  and  an  inner 
lining  of  thick  tweed.  When  you  have 
fltted  this  up  with  a  corduroy  collar 
deep  enough  to  turn  up  over  your  ears, 
and  knitted  wristbands  which  fasten 
close  round  your  gloves,  you  have  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  is  rain-proof  and  wind-proof 
and  cold-proof. 

We  waited  there  an  hour,  hearing  an 
occasional  shot  from  the  swamp,  and 
seeing,  once  in  awhile,  a  small  flock  of 
duck  overhead,  too  high  to  shoot;  and 
then  the  sun  sank  low  in  the  heaven, 
while  the  dazzling  white  expanse  before 
me  was  sullied  over  with  a  flush  of  deli¬ 
cate  rose,  and  on  my  left  a  blue-black 
line  of  trees  stood  out  sharp  and  distant 
against  the  vaporous  mother-of-pearl  of 
the  western  sky.  Then  the  sun  went 
down,  and  far  away  to  the  north  1  could 
hear  the  shrill  unearthly  cries  of  the 
great  divers,  and  of  whooping-cranes— 
the  wail  of  banshees  and  Valkyries  and 
the  baying  of  Gabriel’s  bounds. 

If  the  geese  had  been  flying  as  they 
ought,  I  should  have  missed  it  all,  I 
suppose,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  pierc¬ 
ingly  cold  I  should  have  appreciated  it. 
As  it  was  we  were  not  sorry  to  turn 
home,  shivering  and  hungry  enough  to 
steal  the  dog-biscuits  from  the  big  Eng¬ 
lish  retriever,  whose  coat  is  so  thick 
and  curly  that  his  master  has  to  pat 
him  with  a  canoe  paddle  as  a  mark  of 
approbation. 

Next  morning  we  harnessed  the  two 
rough  Indian  ponies,  loaded  up  our  box 
of  painted  sheet-iron  decoys,  and  drove, 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  And  a 
suitable  spot  for  planting  them.  Our 
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main  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
since  the  sudden  dip  in  the  thermometer 
it  was  Impossible  to  detect  where  these 
geese  went  to  feed.  We  saw  plenty  of 
them,  but  they  were  always  flying  at 
about  three  times  the  height  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  and  apparently 
going  nowhere  in  particular.  When  we 
did  select  a  spot  and  began  to  dig  our 
hides,  we  struck  solid  ice  at  a  depth  of 
a  couple  of  feet,  and  slowly  the  convic¬ 
tion  began  to  dawn  on  us  that  we  were 
too  early  in  the  season  for  a  successful 
shoot.  Still,  we  did  the  best  we  could, 
and  leaving  our  decoys,  with  the  hope 
that,  if  they  served  no  other  purpose, 
they  might  tempt  some  unwary  sports¬ 
man  into  a  long  and  arduous  stalk,  we 
departed  for  a  stroll  to  the  spot  where 
we  intend  to  build  the  ideal  shooting- 
lodge  of  the  great  Northwest  one  of 
these  days. 

Past  the  Indian  encampment  where 
the  squaws  peered  at  us  curiously  and 
the  bucks  discouraged  us  by  saying  that 
the  geese  were  scarce  this  spring,  while 
the  papooses  sat  by  the  Are  and  whittled 
blunt-headed  arrows;  skirting  the  great 
swamp  that  is  all  cut  up  into  canals 
fringed  with  tall  reeds,  where  you  can 
shoot  ducks  in  the  fall  from  a  canoe  as 
you  shoot  pheasants  in  the  rides 
through  an  English  covert;  over  the 
marshy  fleld  that  to-day  is  hard  enough 
to  walk  on,  but  in  September  will  be 
squashy,  and  cattle-poached,  and  alive 
with  snipe;  and  then  on  to  higher  land, 
where  last  year’s  hay  has  been  set 
alight  for  a  square  mile  or  two,  and  all 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  a  crackling 
“beard  of  Are.” 

Through  a  small  belt  of  trees,  and 
suddenly  we  might  be  in  the  midland 
counties.  The  farmhouse  is  as  snug, 
and  nearly  as  solid,  as  an  English  home¬ 
stead;  the  wide  champaign  country  that 
stretches  away  in  front  sets  a  man’s 
fingers  tingling  when  he  bethinks  him 
of  how  hounds  would  fly  over  it  with 
a  good  scent;  the  buildings  are  substan¬ 


tial  and  well-kept;  and  the  owner  of  it 
all  hospitable,  cheery  and  as  keen  a 
sportsman  as  you  want  to  meet.  Then 
back  to  our  shack  where  we  smoke  and 
try  to  read  novels  till  we  feel  compelled 
to  be  out  of  doors  again,  and  practice 
shooting  at  empty  bottles  in  the  creek 
with  a  rook-rifle  until  the  evening  flight 
begins. 

At  flve  o’clock  we  are  back  at  our 
hides,  and  by  carefully  collecting  sedge 
and  hay  and  dead  thorns,  we  manage 
to  build  an  ambush  that  would  probably 
deceive  certain  British  officers,  though 
we  are  a  little  doubtful  about  the  geese. 
Indeed,  the  best  way  to  delude  them  is 
to  dig  deep  (which  we  are  debarred 
from  doing  on  account  of  the  frost), 
and  to  dump  the  earth  on  a  tarpaulin, 
which  you  drag  over  the  stubble  so  as 
to  scatter  everything,  and  leave  no  sur¬ 
face  indications  of  what  you  have  been 
doing.  An  hour  and  a  half  in  a  cramped 
position,  with  your  chin  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  your  knees,  is  not  calculated  to 
steady  your  aim;  but  you  forget  all  that 
when  the  distant  “honk-honk”  sud¬ 
denly  strikes  your  ears  and  you 
spring  to  attention  and  strain  your 
eyes  into  the  blue  distance.  “They’re 
high  up,”  mutters  the  next  gun, 
and  then  you  catch  sight  of  the  black 
triangle  that  is  moving  so  much  faster 
thafi  you  think,  and  you  crouch  close 
with  your  finger  on  the  trigger.  Sud¬ 
denly  they  see  the  decoys  and  set  their 
wings,  dropping  slowly  in  ever  narrow¬ 
ing  circles  and  calling  fitfully  to  their 
irresponsive  friends  below.  Down  they 
come,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last 
they  make  up  their  minds  and  take  a 
final  low  sweep  into  the  wind.  Three 
barrels  ring  out  simultaneously,  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  by  two  more,  and  three 
geese  drop  fluttering  to  the  ground. 
There  is  a  quick  startled  up-rushing  of 
wings,  and  the  main  flock  is  off  at 
double  the  speed  of  an  express  train— 
except  one  who  leaves  his  companions 
and  flies  away  low  at  right  angles,  evt- 
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dently  hard  hit  A  little  later  we  get  a 
couple  more,  and  then— our  chances  for 
the  day  being  over— we  leave  our  hides 
in  quest  of  the  wounded  bird.  We  hunt 
him  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  till  he  rises 
again  from  a  bunch  of  reeds  near  the 
swamp  and  drops  to  the  first  barrel. 
And  then  home,  not  dissatisfied  on  the 
whole,  but  still  sure  that  we  shall  have 
a  better  chance  a  week  or  so  later. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  a  gale  from 
the  north,  and  whistled  through  the  thin 
planks  of  our  shack,  finding  its  way  be¬ 
tween  the  blankets  and  making  us  pull 
the  buffalo  robes  close  round  our  necks. 
About  three  o’clock  we  wake  up  and 
discuss  the  situation;  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  an  hour’s  walk  In 
the  dark,  and  stand  another  hour  In  a 
:  new-made  grave,  exposed  to  this  cut¬ 
ting  wind,  on  the  very  problematic 
chance  of  getting  another  shot  or  two? 
Beluctantly  we  rise,  get  into  our  fur- 
coats,  and  open  the  door  and  step  out. 
It  is  a  wild  night;  the  creek,  which  yes¬ 
terday  was  mnnlng  freely  at  our  feet, 
is  skimmed  over  with  a  coating  of  ice, 
the  clouds  are  racing  across  the  moon, 
and  a  slight  fiurry  of  snow  looks  as  if 
it  might  develop  into  a  blizzard  ere  day¬ 
break.  So  we  look  at  one  another  till 
the  man  with  the  most  moral  courage 
of  the  three  says  decidedly,  “I’m  going 
back  to  bed,’’  and  in  five  minutes  we 
are  all  asleep  again. 

Only  a  week  later  and  summer  has 
returned.  A  telephone  message  calls  me 
over  to  a  friend’s  house  in  the  evening, 
-and  a  glance  at  the  smoking-room  tells 
.  me  the  reason  of  the  summons.  He  is 
seated  in  a  chair  with  a  brand-new  gun- 
case,  fresh  from  Bond  Street,  at  his 
feet  and  is  fondly  caressing  the  dark 
gleaming  barrels:  the  floor  is  littered 
with  strips  of  white  cotton,  and  the 
sewing-machine  is  angrily  working  over¬ 
time  in  the  corner.  All  his  womenkind 
have  been  commandeered  to  make  decoys 
for  the  snow  geese  or  “waveys”  as  they 


are  locally  called  (from  the  Indian  teo- 
ica,  pronounced  way-way— see  “Hiawa¬ 
tha”  passim),  are  reported  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  their  thousands.  These  birds 
are  more  easily  beguiled  than  their  gray 
cousins,  the  Canadian  geese,  and  will 
even  come  down  to  pocket  handkerchiefs 
artfully  propped  up  on  sticks,  though 
we  treat  them  with  more  respect  and 
are  stitching  together  ridiculous-look¬ 
ing  bags,  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  bird.  Their  necks,  I  am  Informed, 
are  padded  with  sawdust  or  cork  shav¬ 
ings,  “the  stuff  they  pack  grapes  in.” 
There  is  a  slit  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  when  you  get  on  to  your 
ground  you  fill  your  bird  up  with  hay, 
and  at  a  few  yards’  distance  he  looks 
lifelike. 

With  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  we 
leave  the  next  day  for  a  new  district 
altogether,  whither  a  friendly  farmer 
has  called  us  by  telegram— for  the  wav- 
ey  is  a  capricious  bird,  and  his  stay  in 
any  one  locality  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  uncertain.  We  drive  fifteen  miles, 
after  leaving  the  railway  station,  before 
choosing  a  suitable  spot  for  pitching  our 
tent,  and  then  camp  near  a  lonely  farm¬ 
house  about  three  miles  from  a  vast 
swamp,  and  as  near  as  we  can  guess 
to  the  line  of  fiight.  Our  first  evening 
is  spent  in  selecting  the  place  for  our 
hides— digging  them,  which  Is  hard 
work  when  the  spade  strikes  solid  Ice 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet;  and  stufllng 
our  decoys  with  hay  from  the  farmer’s 
rick.  Next  morning  we  are  up  before 
daybreak,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our 
ambush  a  little  more  artistic  by  strew¬ 
ing  around  dried  sticks  and  dead  leaves, 
and  what  a  certain  small  girl  with  an 
extraordinary  apprehension  of  the  mot 
ivste,  once  called  “grubbage.”  It  is  a 
little  cool  before  the  sun  is  up,  and  our 
chota  hazri,  which  consisted  of  buns 
washed  down  by  a  mixture  of  soda- 
water  and  ginger-ale  from  a  tin  cup,  is 
filling  but  not  warming.  But  once  the 
day  breaks  the  temperature  rises  quick- 
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I7,  and  an  absurd  mosquito  even  has  the 
impudence  to  buzz  round  me,  though  he 
is  not  yet  sophisticated  enough  to  make 
an  actual  attack.  The  man  next  to  me 
is  reading  a  novel  to  prevent  him  from 
“brooding  “over  a  misspent  life,”  as  he 
explains,  and  the  man  beyond  is  eating 
an  orange  and  throwing  the  peel  Impar¬ 
tially  at  the  other  two.  And  then,  al¬ 
most  before  we  know  It,  a  flock  of  two 
or  three  hundred  is  almost  on  the  top 
of  us.  We  are  cowering  down  In  our 
hides  in  an  instant,  and  the  great  birds 
are  circling  lower  and  lower,  with  the 
sun  flashing  on  their  snow-white  wings, 
fluttering  and  swooping  In  stately 
curves  “like  the  angels  in  the  last  scene 
In  ‘Faust,’  ”  as  I  heard  a  Canadian  girl 
say.  She,  I  may  remark,  knows  what  it 
is  to  be  up  at  unholy  hours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  can  hold  a  gun  straight,  and 
counts  sunburn  as  naugbt  in  compari¬ 
son  with  a  good  bag.  When  we  return 
to  breakfast  we  have  more  birds  than 
we  can  carry  in  one  trip,  and  an  appetite 
that  eggs  and  bacon,  cooked  in  the  farm 
kitchen,  do  “ot  seem  sensibly  to  affect. 
There  is  a  girl,  by  the  way,  at  this  farm, 
who  looks  like  Mrs.  Langtry  must  have 
done  at  eighteen  and  who  offers  to  help 
us  to  wash  our  plates  and  dishes.  Usu¬ 
ally  this  operation  is  abhorred  by  men 
in  camp,  and  any  excuse  is  seized  on  to 
defer  it  till  the  last  moment,  or  to  pass 
It  off  on  some  one  else.  But  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  we  all  develop  a  startling  eager¬ 
ness  to  undertake  the  work  and  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  it;  while  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try’s  understudy  superintends  with 
much  laughter,  and  her  small  brothers 
■  gratefully  devour  the  stock  of  choco¬ 
late  which  we  always  carry  on  a  shoot¬ 
ing  trip. 

From  the  big  lagoons  in  the  distance 
we  hear  the  constant  fusllade  of  a  party 
of  unprincipled  half-breeds,  who  are 
poking  about  In  canoes  and  shooting  at 
ducks,  and  we  mentally  anathematize 
the  whole  outflt,  "canots,  canards, 
’•canaille."  For  the  ducks  have  begun 


to  pair  by  now,  and  are  very  wild,  and 
the  flring  scares  them;  and  even  though 
more  birds  are  pricked  than  are  actually 
killed,  still  they  will  be  Infertile  for  this 
season  at  all  events;  and  Anally,  all 
shooting  of  ducks  in  the  spring  should 
be  rigorously  prohibited. 

About  flve  o’clock  we  return  to  our 
lairs.  These  have  been  dug  along  the 
boundary-line  between  two  wheat  flelds, 
where  in  England  there  would  be  a 
hedge;  but  here  there  is  simply  a  line  of 
short  scrub,  a  narrow  strip  of  virgin 
prairie.  The  young  wheat  is  beginning 
to  thrust  up  its  bladelets  of  bright 
green,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  sun-baked 
soil.  At  home  you  would  be  praying 
for  rain  after  such  a  prolonged  drought 
as  we  have  had;  but  the  same  frost  that 
turns  the  edge  of  our  spades  in  digging 
is  thawing  slowly  out,  and  keeps  the 
roots  moist  and  fresh.  I  have  just  set¬ 
tled  down  comfortably  with  my  car¬ 
tridges  handy  at  my  feet,  my  gun  along¬ 
side,  and  a  mildly  exciting  novel  to  pass 
the  time,  when  some  one  calls  out, 
“Look  what’s  coming!”  and  there — right 
in  front  of  us— a  huge  dust  storm,  that 
darkens  the  whole  horizon,  is  racing 
down  like  a  hurricane.  In  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  it  is  on  us,  and  our  decoys  are 
throwing  back  somersaults  towards  the 
swamp  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  flfteen 
miles  an  hour.  They  are,  quite  literally, 
turning  heels  over  head  backwards,  and 
getting  rid  of  their  stufling  with  acro¬ 
batic  rapidity.  Out  we  scramble  after 
them,  and  the  race  that  ensues  would 
make  even  us  laugh,  if  it  were  possible 
to  open  one’s  mouth  without  getting  it 
full  of  grit;  every  time  I  stoop  to  make 
a  dive  at  a  ricochettlng  goose  my  eyes 
are  blinded,  and  at  last  I  trip  and  lose 
a  whole  armful  of  the  wretched  birds. 
Then  I  sit  down  helplessly,  and  try  to 
recall  some  remarks  I  once  heard  from 
a  mounted  policeman  during  a  lurid  in¬ 
terval  when  our  whipple-trees  broke  in 
fording  a  river.  When  we  Anally  round 
them  all  up,  we  a^ee  that  they  are  the 
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most  tired  looking  lot  of  geese  we  ever 
law;  their  heads  and  necks  hang  help¬ 
lessly  to  one  side,  some  of  them  are  too 
lean  to  stand  upright,  others  plump  in 
the  wrong  places,  and  all  present  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  hopeless  depravity. 

My  novel  bores  me,  and  I  drop  It  on 
my  knee  and  begin  to  dream  of  the  day 
— not  very  distant,  I  hope — when  there 
will  be  one  or  two  English  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  regularly  quartered  some¬ 
where  on  these  vast  prairies,  do¬ 
ing  mounted  police  work,  and 
learning  some  of  the  lessons  that 
clnnot  be  taught  by  drill-sergeants. 
Send  them  out  in  detachments,  let  them 
carry  their  own  food,  and  find  their 
own  way  from  Regina  to  Edmonton, 
say,  without  using  the  railway.  If  the 
British  private  stays  out  too  late  at 
night  in  a  garrison  town,  he  is  punished 
by  a  few  days’  C.B.;  but  if  he  loses  his 
way  and  fails  to  strike  camp  out  here, 
he  will  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  in  the 
winter  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  freez¬ 
ing  to  death.  Wherefore  he  bethinks 
him  of  the  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was 
blowing  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  watches  to  see  whether  a  bird 
will  swerve  in  its  fiight  from  those  dark 
objects  in  the  distance,  and  learns  sev¬ 
eral  other  lessons  on  a  due  knowledge 
of  which  may  depend,  some  day,  the 
fate  of  himself,  or  a  regiment,  or  an 
entire  army.  The  penalties  that  Nature 
Infilcts  for  errors  of  omission  or  com¬ 
mission  are  swifter  and  more  obvious 
than  those  of  Civilization— there  is  very 
little  jam  with  your  powder  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
Englishmen  of  the  wealthier  class  have 
mastered  the  “art  of  living’’  better  than 
any  other  nation  under  the  sun.  Of 
living  easily,  perhaps;  but  not  of  stren- 
uons  life,  that  must  be  learnt  by  experi¬ 
ence,  by  storm  and  stress,  and  toil  and 
hardship.  One  reason  why  Francis 
bacon,  Baron  Vemlam,  Viscount  St. 
Albln,  could  not  have  written  Shake¬ 


speare’s  plays  is,  that  he  never  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  hold  horses  outside  the  Globe 
Theatre.  The  code  of  honor  that  is  in¬ 
stilled  into  an  English  gentleman  at  the 
public  school  and  the  ’Varsity  is  a  high 
one,  and  he  may  not  swerve  from  it  by 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  and  keep  his  self- 
respect  But  he  will  be  a  wiser  though 
perhaps  not  a  better  man,  when  he  has 
learnt  that  many  there  be  who  disre¬ 
gard  it  altogether,  and  more  who  will 
stand  aloof  and  watch,  with  a  half- 
amused  smile,  the  deliberate  misuse  of 
the  white  fiag  The  men  who  sit  at 
home  at  ease,  and  elaborate  rules  of 
conduct  in  an  armchair  at  a  study  table, 
do  not  realize  how  young  the  old  world 
really  Is,  and  how  primitive  the  pas¬ 
sions  that  sway  it  The  days  of  univer¬ 
sal  peace  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
industrial  regime  are  still  very  far  off; 
and  some  of  the  counsels  of  perfection 
that  used  to  seem  so  conclusive  and  un¬ 
answerable  now  provoke  a  smile— they 
are  so  irresistibly  suggestive  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Battle  teaching  a  man  how  to  play 
poker  in  a  mining  camp.  How  clearly 
you  see  the  trees  fringing  that  river 
bank  a  couple  of  miles  away;  and  bow 
cool  the  water  looks  on  the  sunburnt 
prairie!  And  yet  there  is  no  river— only 
a  mirage,  and  .  .  . 

Waveys!  and  all  my  moralizing  is 
blown  to  the  winds,  as  I  squirm  over 
close  to  the  dry  black  earth  and  slip  the 
cartridges  into  my  gun.  “I’m  afraid 
they’re  too  high  to  decoy,’’  whispers  the 
next  man,  and  I  twist  over  on  my  back, 
and  stare  straight  above  me.  Here  they 
come  in  hundreds,  if  not  in  thousands, 
string  after  string,  flung  out  far  across 
the  zenith,  so  many  of  them  that  they 
seem  to  have  got  confused  and  forgot¬ 
ten  their  drill,  for  they  are  flying  in  all 
sorts  of  formations,  from  the  blunt  ar¬ 
row-head  to  the  Egyptian  cartouche; 
once  they  have  managed  to  break  all 
rules,  and  are  moving  in  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  circle.  There  are  too  many  of  them 
and  they  are  too  high  up  to  deign  to- 
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stoop  to  the  decoys;  but  tbe  sight  alone 
is  worth  coming  out  here  to  see,  and 
you  hug  yourself  in  silent  ecstaSy  as 
the  great  host  passes  overhead.  The 
clamor  and  clang  of  them  is  like  march¬ 
ing  music,  and  fills  you  with  a  strange 
yearning  to  follow  the  wild  triumphal 
flight  to  its  summer  home  in  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

A  little  later  and  another  army  passes 
over  in  the  same  way,  and  then,  after 
an  interval,  a  small  belated  "gaggle” 
who  are  evidently  hungry  for  their  sup¬ 
per  and  promptly  accept  the  insidious 
invitation  offered  by  tbe  dilapidated 
dummies  in  front  of  us,  who  appear  to 
be  reeling  home  from  a  prolonged  de¬ 
bauch.  They  sink  suddenly,  with  much 
angry  cackling,  till  they  are  almost  on 
the  ground  within  a  dozen  yards  of  us, 
and  then  whirl  together,  with  a  rattling 
of  pinions  and  speed  out  of  sight,  leav¬ 
ing  five  of  their  number  behind  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  unpunctnality. 

Then  we  collect  our  spoil  and  pick  out 
tbe  most  consumptive-looking  of  the  de¬ 
coys  to  carry  home,  so  that  we  may 
stuff  their  ribs  with  fresh  hay,  and  start 
for  camp  and  supper. 

There  is  no  medicine  in  the  world  like 
this  fresh  prairie  air,  stimulating  as  dry 
champagne,  and  we  sit  round  an  art¬ 
fully  constructed  packing-case  and  de¬ 
vour  bacon  and  boiled  eggs,  using  car¬ 
tridge  boxes  with  holes  punched  in  tbe 
lid  for  egg-cups,  and  throwing  the  shells 
at  the  irate  old  turkey  gobbler,  who  is 
perched  up  on  an  empty  wagon,  and 
swearing  vigorously  at  us  for  keeping 
him  awake.  Then  we  carry  our  dinner- 
service  to  the  farm  kitchen,  where  tbe 
wh<de  family  is  assembled,  and  talk  and 
Smoke  and  wash  up.  For  real,  genuine 
hospitality,  that  which  is  at  ease  itself 
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and  sets  the  guest  at  ease  too,  you 
have  to  visit  tbe  highest  types  of  bar¬ 
barians— great  gentlemen  de  par  le 
tnonde,  or  dwellers  in  tbe  wilderness. 
These  people  chatted  of  themselves  and 
their  doings  with  perfect  simplicity  and 
kindness;  and  our  host  proudly  pro¬ 
duced  his  best  gun,  which  must  have 
weighed  some  twenty-five  pounds,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  had  sawn  a  foot  or  so 
off  tbe  barrel  to  enable  him  to  use  it 
from  the  shoulder,  and  told  us  how  he 
had  first  loaded  it  with  a  cartridge-case 
full  of  old  black  powder  that  had  been 
put  away  on  a  shelf  for  years,  and  what 
execution  it  had  done  at  twenty  yards,, 
and  how— thinking  to  improve  on  this— 
he  had  bought  a  new  nitro-powder  in 
the  nearest  town,  with  tbe  result  that 
he  upset  his  canoe  and  nearly  drowned 
bis  companion,  and  was  unable  to  use 
his  right  arm  for  over  two  weeks.  And 
the  children  listened  round-eyed,  tilt 
they  were  summarily  carried  off  to  be 
washed  and  put  to  bed. 

Next  day  we  returned  to  civilisation 
and  railway  stations,  hearing,  as  was 
inevitable,  that  if  we  bad  chosen  any 
other  camping-ground  in  the  province 
we  should  have  counted  our  slain  by 
hundreds,  and  that  the  local  Nimrod 
had  passed  through  tbe  previous  day 
with  a  stack  of  geese  as  big  as  a  bam 
and  ducks  innumerable.  But  we  have 
had  a  tong  acquaintance  with  that  locaT 
Nimrod,  and  know  that  he  hath  a  nim¬ 
ble  fancy,  and  can  Tie  like  Othello  when- 
occasion  arises,  so  that  we  pay  small 
heed  to  the  taTe  of  bis  exploits,  and 
bury  ourselves  in  the  newspaper  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  South  Africa. 
Then  home,  where  tbe  guns  are  pat 
away,  sadly  and  tenderly,  until  next 
September. 


C.  Hanfmry 
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LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN. 


Of  the  late  Lord  Russell  in  his  legal 
capacity,  it  is  my  intention  to  say  but 
•little.  Much  has  been  written  already 
on  this  aspect  of  his  many-sided  charac¬ 
ter,  by  lawyers  of  eminence,  who  speak 
with  an  authority  to  which  I  can  lay  no 
■claim.  But  owing  to  the  accidents  of 
life  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  in  his 
private  capacity;  and  I  think  that,  as  a 
friend,  unconnected  with  him  by 
family  ties,  professional  associations, 
■political  or  theological  relations,  1 
am  in  a  position  to  record  faith¬ 
fully  the  impressions  left  on  me 
'by  many  years  of  close  and  friend¬ 
ly  Intimacy.  In  various  obituary 
notices,  which  have  appeared  since  Lord 
Russell’s  death,  those  who  can  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  will  have  observed  a 
balf-unconsclous  impression  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  of  these  notices  that, 
great  as  was  his  standing  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench,  high,  too,  as  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  he  was 
not  a  personage  who  Inspired  much  af¬ 
fection  In  ordinary  life,  and  that  he  was 
rather  esteemed  and  honored  than  be¬ 
loved.  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  character  had  not  a  certain 
nmount  of  external  justification.  But 
I  do  say  this  estimate  will  never  be  en- 
•dorsed  by  those,  who,  in  common  with 
•myself,  knew  something  of  the  Inner 
life  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In 
my  memory  he  will  live  not  only  as  the 
■kindest  of  friends,  but  as  the  pleasant¬ 
est  of  companions  and  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  talkers.  It  is  to  me,  therefore, 
a  labor  of  love  to  place  on  record  a  few 
passin'i  recollections  of  my  long  Inti¬ 
macy,  serving  perhaps  to  explain  the 
■charm  which  Lord  Russell  exercised 
over  those  who  knew  him  personally, 
kut  which  for  various  reasons  he  could 
•not  exercise  over  those  to  whom  he  was 


only  known  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politi¬ 
cian. 

My  first  meeting  with  Lord  Russell 
took  place  some  five  and  thirty  years 
ago  when  he  was  then  Mr.  Charles  Rus¬ 
sell,  Just  beginning  to  be  known  as  a 
rising  barrister  on  the  Northern  Circuit. 
It  was  at  a  supper  given  in  the  Temple 
by  a  common  friend  of  ours.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  which  I  cannot  now  re¬ 
call,  two  other  guests  who  had  been  In¬ 
vited  failed  to  make  an  appearance,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  rubber  of  whist 
which  had  been  arranged  for  Russell’s 
entertainment,  fell  through.  The  result 
was  fortunate  in  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  as  we  had  a  long  talk  together, 
chlefiy  about  journalism,  in  which  Rus¬ 
sell  always  took  a  great  interest,  and  in 
connection  with  which  he  knew  me  by 
repute.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed 
never  completely  dropped.  Prom  time 
to  time  I  used  to  meet  Russell  at  public 
dinners  and  receptions;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  me  to  note  that  he  always 
took  an  opportunity  of  recalling  himself 
to  my  memory.  He  possessed,  in  a  mar¬ 
vellous  degree,  the  power  of  recollecting 
names  and  faces,  a  power  in  which  I 
myself  am  wofully  deficient;  and,  mate¬ 
rially  as  well  as  morally,  he  never  for¬ 
got  a  friend.  My  intimate  friendship, 
however,  with  Russell,  did  not  com¬ 
mence  till  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  he  had  left  Liverpool  and  taken 
up  his  abode  in  London.  It  was,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  in  1882  that  I  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Portland  Club, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  appear¬ 
ance  there,  Russell  came  forward  to  ex¬ 
press  his  pleasure  at  my  having  joined 
the  Club.  It  so  happened  that  Russell 
was  Invited  to  a  dinner  given  by  a  fel¬ 
low  member,  at  which  I  was  also  to  be 
a  guest;  and  on  hearing  this  he  pro- 
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j  posed  that  we  should  go  together.  On  game.  By  all  who  knew  him  at  the 
finding,  however,  that  we  had  a  quarter  card-table,  Russell  would  be  placed  un- 
of  an  hour  to  wait  before  we  had  to  hesitatingly  In  the  latter  category.  He 
start,  he  suggested  a  game  of  bezlque.  carried  Into  card-playing  the  same  ex- 
,  I  only  mention  this  trivial  Incident  treme  dislike  to  being  beaten  which 
I  because  It  throws  considerable  light  on  constituted  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
one  phase  of  Russell’s  character.  He  his  success  at  the  Bar.  He  was  too 
was,  as  all  who  knew  him  privately  are  high-minded  a  man  to  derive  much 
aware,  an  habitual  card-player.  I  can  pleasure  from  winning  money  for  mon- 
hardly  recall  amidst  my  many  card-  ey’s  sake.  But  he  enjoyed  the  exclte- 
playing  acquaintances  any  one  to  whom  ment  of  the  game,  the  satisfaction  of 
cards  were,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  pitting  his  skill  against  that  of  other 
!  such  a  solace  as  they  were  to  him.  But  players,  and  winning  at  the  end.  I  have 

it  always  seemed  to  me,  that  for  liim  known  of  his  sitting  up  for  hours  if  the 

the  real  attraction  of  card-playing  lay  cards  went  against  him,  while  If  the 
not  in  the  desire  to  win,  but  In  the  re-  cards  were  running  In  his  favor  he  was 
laxatlon  cards  afforded  him  after  the  the  first  to  leave  the  table.  If  you  look 
constant  strain  of  his  dally  life.  No  on  cards  merely  as  a  means  of  making 
man  ever  took  his  work  more  seriously  money,  I  should  not  class  him  as  a  flrst- 
than  Charles  Russell.  He  threw  his  class  player.  But,  in  respect  of  skill, 
whole  heart  Into  any  case  he  took  up.  he  showed  the  same  care,  the  same 
His  clients’  Interests  were,  for  the  time,  clearness  of  mind,  the  same  quickness 
I  as  Important  to  him  as  his  own.  To  of  decision  which  he  displayed  In  his 

sit  still,  however,  and  to  be  Idle  was  not  professional  pursuits.  He  was  not,  I 

in  his  nature.  In  common  with  many  think,  generally  popular  as  a  card- 
other  men  who  lead  busy,  tiring  and  player.  His  impatience  of  mistakes  on 
harassing  lives,  he  found  the  best,  if  the  part  alike  of  partners  and  oppo- 
not  the  only,  way  to  obtain  mental  rest  nents,  and  his  outspoken  criticism  of 
;  after  his  day’s  work  was  over,  was  to  play  which  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
engage  in  some  pursuit  which,  for  the  proval  were  apt  to  give  offence  to  people 
time,  occupied  his  attention  to  the  ex-  who  did  not  know  him.  But  to  those 
j  elusion  of  every  other.  Every  card-  who  did,  these  slight  defects  were  more 
player  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  than  atoned  for  by  his  kindliness  and 
If  you  have  troubles,  cares,  anxieties,  liberality  In  all  cases  of  dispute  such 
responsibilities,  which  you  would  gladly  as  necessarily  arise  from  time  to  time 
put  away  from  your  thoughts  for  an  in  card-playing  communities. 

Interval,  there  Is  no  occupation  so  ef-  I  have  thought  It  right  In  this  attempt 
fectlve  In  securing  this  respite  as  that  to  describe  Charles  Russell  as  I  knew 
of  playing  for  stakes,  the  loss  or  gain  of  him,  to  say  something  about  him  as  a 
j  which  is  not  to  you  a  matter  of  abso-  card-player.  It  was  at  the  card-table 
late  Indifference.  When  your  mental  I  learnt  to  know  him  intimately;  and  it 
faculties  are  engaged  In  following  the  is  my  experience  of  life  that  the  true 
fall  of  the  cards  there  Is  no  room  within  character  of  one’s  associates  displays 
your  brain  for  reflecting  on  other  mat-  Itself  more  fully  when  they  are  en¬ 
ters.  Of  course.  If  one  plays,  one  likes  gaged  In  card-playing  than  It  does  in 
to  win.  I  never  yet  met  the  player  who  most  other  occupations.  I  should,  how- 
dld  not.  There  Is,  however,  all  the  dif-  ever,  be  conveying  a  false  impression 
ference  In  the  world  between  the  card-  If  I  led  my  readers  to  think  that  cards 
player  who  plays  to  make  money  and  Interfered  In  any  way  with  the  real 
the  card-player  who  plays  to  win  the  work  of  his  busy  life.  Card-playing 
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Was  to  him  a  pastime— a  favorite  pas¬ 
time,  If  yoa  like— but  a  pastime  only. 
I  bad  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Portland  Glnb  some  time  before  his  ele- 
tatlon  to  the  Bench.  But  I  have  reason 
to  know  that,  from  the  date  when  be 
occupied  a  Judicial  position,  be  seldom 
played  at  the  club,  and  then  only  for 
small  stakes.  I  do  not  believe  this 
was  due  to  any  objecticm  to  card-play¬ 
ing  in  itself,  but  to  a  conviction  that  the 
dignity  of  his  high  legal  station,  a  dig¬ 
nity  of  which  be  was  almost  morbidly 
Jealous,  might  possibly  be  impaired  if 
be  were  seen  habitually  in  play  resorts. 

It  was  a  similar  sentiment  which 
caused  Russell  after  he  became  a  Judge, 
to  give  up  almost  entirely  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  race  meetings,  of  which,  during 
his  career  at  the  Bar,  he  was  a  well- 
known  frequenter.  The  personal  sacri¬ 
fice  Involved  in  this  retirement  was,  I 
think,  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
card-room.  Even  amongst  professional 
race-goers  I  have  never  met  with  any 
man  who  took  a  keener  or  more  genuine 
interest  in  the  turf.  I  was  never  much 
of  a  sportsman  myself  In  any  way,  but 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  friends  who 
had  rooms  at  Newmarket,  I  was  in  the 
habit,  during  tbe  later  years  of  Rus¬ 
sell’s  life  as  an  advocate,  of  go¬ 
ing  frequently  to  the  Newmarket 
meetings,  and  when  there  I  was 
much  In  his  company.  He  always 
seemed  to  me  to  enjoy  himself  more  at 
a  race  meeting  than  anywhere  else.  He 
was  as  keen  about  racing  as  he  was 
about  everything  else  to  which  he 
turned  his  mind.  Many  are  the  strolls 
we  have  taken  together  on  the  heath 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  I  was  ften 
amazed  by  tbe  store  of  racing  informa¬ 
tion  be  had  not  only  picked  up,  bnt  re¬ 
tained  in  his  memory.  The  names  of 
the  winners  of  all  the  great  races  of  his 
time,  the  weights  they  carried,  the  dis¬ 
tances  by  which  they  won,  the  horses 
whom  they  defeated,  were  well-nigh  as 
familiar  to  him  as  to  a  trainer  of  expe¬ 


rience.  To  me.  I  confess,  one  horse  is 
very  like  another  In  look;  and  if  by  any 
chance  I  bad  ever  possessed  racehorses 
of  my  own,  and  had  watched  them  from 
a  distance  walking  in.  a  string,  I  should 
always  have  found  it  difficult  to  feel 
certain  which  was  which,  until  I  had 
asked  the  stable-boys  who  were  exer¬ 
cising  them.  But  Russell  had  what,  to 
my  mind,  was  an  extraordinary  faculty 
of  recognizing  a  horse  by  its  points.  He 
would  constantly,  in  our  walks,  make  a 
guess  at  the  names  of  a  string  of  horses 
going  to  or  from  the  heath,  and  five 
times  out  of  six  he  would  prove  to  be 
right  in  his  nomenclature.  He  had  an 
Irishman’s  love  of  horses,  and  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  appreciation  of  the  points  which 
distinguish  horses  from  ■  one  another, 
points  which,  to  those  who  can  recog¬ 
nize  them,  differ  as  much  as  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  figures  of  mankind.  He  could 
talk,  and  loved  to  talk,  with  trainers, 
Jockeys,  betting  men  and  racing  folk, 
about  their  own  subjects  in  their  own 
language;  and  I  think  he  was  prouder 
of  his  acquaintance  with  such  men  as 
Porter,  Peck  and  Cannon  than  he  was 
of  his  friendship  with  all  tbe  leading 
magnates  of  the  turf.  My  belief  is, 
that  his  selection  as  standing  counsel 
to  the  Jockey  Club  gave  him  more  per¬ 
sonal  gratification  than  his  elevation  to 
the  Bench.  I  may  add  that  bis  love  for 
racing  as  a  sport  did  not  blind  him  in 
any  way  to  the  abuses  almost  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  Turf,  and  I  am  convinced 
from  remarks  he  has  often  made  to  me 
in  speaking  about  racing,  that,  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  legislator,  be  would 
have  been  in  favor  of  drastic  legislation 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  abuses 
in  question. 

On  three  occftsions  Lord  Russell  was 
kind  enough  to  propose  that  we  should 
go  together  to  Carlsbad,  where  I  have 
been  In  the  habit  of  going  most  summers 
for  the  sake  of  taking  the  waters.  We 
travelled  together,  we  spent  our  days 
together,  and  as  a  rule  we  came  home 
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together.  A  lady  who  had  long  been 
separated  from  her  husband,  on  account 
of  incompatibility  of  temper,  once  said 
to  a  friend  who  happened  to  remark 
that  he  had  Just  returned  from  a  tour 
abroad  with  her  husband— “Well,  If  you 
have  travelled  with  him,  you  can  under¬ 
stand  why  I  could  never  live  with  him.” 
There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  better  test 
of  character  than  fellow-travelling.  I 
learnt,  as  his  fellow-traveller,  why  it 
was  that  Bussell,  who  had  not  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  man  easy  to  get  on 
with,  was  yet  so  beloved  as  well  as  re¬ 
spected  by  the  members  of  bis  family 
and  his  own  immediate  circle  of  friends. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  to  people  he  did 
not  like,  and  who  rubbed  him  up  the 
wrong  way,  he  could  and  did  make  him¬ 
self  uncommonly  unpleasant.  But  to 
people  he  did  like,  be  had  the  power  of 
making  himself  singularly  attractive. 
His  irritability  of  temper  was  only  skin- 
deep,  and  was  due  to  a  sort  of  nervous 
restlessness  of  disposition.  If  a  cab- 
driver  at  Carlsbad  went  slower  than  he 
liked,  or  a  waiter  was  longer  in  answer¬ 
ing  his  call  than  he  considered  proper, 
he,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
German,  would  call  on  me  to  espouse 
his  grievance  as  my  own.  But  when  I 
explained  to  him,  as  I  could  easily  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing,  that  the  grievance  of 
which  he  complained  was  due  to  regu¬ 
lations  for  which  the  delinquent  cab¬ 
man  or  waiter  was  not  personally  re¬ 
sponsible,  he  immediately  withdrew  his 
complaint  and  admitted  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong.  At  Pupp’s  restaurant, 
where  we  usually  dined,  the  system  pre¬ 
vailed,  as  it  commonly  does  in  Ger¬ 
many,  of  assigning  particular  waiters 
to  each  set  of  tables,  so  that  all  waiters 
unattached  to  your  Individual  service 
have  no  call  or  right  to  attend  to  your 
wants.  If  our  meals  were  not  served 
as  rapidly  as  he  wished,  he  would  at 
first  call  oat  to  every  waiter  who  was 
passing,  and  was  indignant  at  his  call 
being  left  unnoticed.  But  as  soon  as  I 


satisfied  him  that  the  waiters  had  or¬ 
ders  to  confine  their  service  to  their  own 
allotted  customers,  bis  only  remark  was 
that  he  did  not  like  the  system,  but  that 
as  it  was  the  system  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said.  I  remember,  too,  his  being 
greatly  put  out  because  a  cab-driver 
drove  us  at  a  foot’s  pace  through  the 
streets  of  Carlsbad.  At  his  request  I 
asked  the  man  to  go  faster.  The  an¬ 
swer  was  that  by  the  laws  of  the  town 
be  was  only  allowed  during  the  bathing 
seaspn,  to  drive  through  the  streets  ad¬ 
joining  the  springs  at  walking  speed, 
under  a  fine  of  twenty  gulden.  “Tell 
bUn,  then,”  Bussell  went  on,  “that  if  he 
is  fined  I  will  pay  the  fine.”  “That  is 
all  very  well,”  the  cabman  retorted, 
“but  I  may  be  sent  to  prison  as  well  as 
fined,  and  I  suppose  bis  Excellency 
would  not  consent  to  go  to  prison  in 
my  place.”  Upon  my  translating  the 
reply,  BusselF  burst  out  laughing,  and 
remarked  that  perhaps  it  would  not 
look  well  for  a  Chief  Justice  of  England 
to  be  committed  to  prison  for  inducing 
a  German  droschky  driver  to  break  the 
laws  of  his  country.  I  only  recall  these 
incidents,  insignificant  as  they  are,  be¬ 
cause  they  throw  some  light  on  a  charge 
often  brought  against  Bussell  of  being 
dictatorial  and  domineering  in  manner. 

He  had,  too,  another  singular  merit 
as  a  fellow-traveller;  he  did  not  bother 
himself  about  small  charges  or  petty 
expenses.  No  doubt  he  resented  any¬ 
thing  be  regarded  as  an  ImpositlMi.  But 
even  then  be  was  always  amenable  to 
reason.  In  Austrian  restaurants  It  is 
the  custom  to  give  a  percentage  on  the 
bill  to  the  waiter  who  attends  to  you, 
and  to  give  doable  this  trinkgeld,  what¬ 
ever  the  amount  may  be,  to  the  head 
waiter,  who  brings  the  bill  at  the  close 
of  your  repast  Bussell  thought  with 
reason  that  the  custom  was  unjust  both 
to  the  customer  and  the  waiter.  But 
when  I  had  got  him  to  understand  that 
the  waiters  had  taken  their  engagements 
in  accordance  with  this  castooa,be  Inune- 
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diately  recognized  the  force  of  the  ar> 
gument,  and  paid  the  extra  charge  to 
the  head  waiter  without  any  further 
demur. 

Every  morning  during  the  cure  we 
used  to  take  long  walks  through  the 
pine  woods  with  which  Carlsbad  is  sur¬ 
rounded;  and  the  recollections  of  these 
walks  are  amongst  the  pleasantest  of 
my  Carlsbad  memories.  The  very  fact 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  us‘on  all  the  important 
topics  of  the  time  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  our  intercourse  uncon¬ 
genial.  Russell  was  an  advanced  Radi¬ 
cal,  a  devout  Catholic,  an  ardent  Home 
Ruler  and  an  admirer  of  Gladstone.  My 
convictions,  whether  they  were  strong 
or  weak,  were  politically,  theologically 
and  personally  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  entertained  by  my  fellow-travel¬ 
ler.  But  notwithstanding  our  divergent 
points  of  view,  possibly  by  reason  of 
those  very  divergencies,  we  always 
agreed  to  differ,  I  cannot  recall  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  which  Russell  ever  said 
anything  to  me  in  our  travels  calculated 
to  jar  on  my  feelings.  He  never  made 
any  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  convic¬ 
tions,  but  he  was  willing  to  give  me,  or 
any  friend. he  liked,  credit  for  sincerity, 
however  much  he  disapproved  of  his 
opinions.  It  appeared  to  me,  moreover, 
that  this  kindly  toleration  of  views  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  his  own  was  due  not  only 
to  a  genuine  dislike  to  give  offence,  but 
to  the  legal  instincts  with  which  his 
life  had  Imbued  him  even  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  they  do  the  bulk  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  above  all  things  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  was  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  defend  his  case,  or  have  It  defended 
for  him,  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  the 
the  law.  He  might  possibly  have  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  logically  his  theo¬ 
logical  position,  as  a  Catholic,  with  his 
political  and  Judicial  proclivities.  But 
this  very  inconsistency  rendered  him 
more  human,  and  more  congenial  to  a 


man  such  as  myself,  who  has  always 
had  a  keen  sympathy  with  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late’s  inability  to  discover  “what  is 
truth.” 

To  any  sound  appreciation  of  Rus¬ 
sell’s  character  it  is  necessary,  especial¬ 
ly  for  men  of  the  world,  to  realize  how 
much  his  career  was  influenced  by  bis 
religiotn.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  I  should  hardly  say  be  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  man.  He  seldom  talked  of  theo¬ 
logical  matters;  and  I  should  doubt 
whether  at  any  time  theological  contro¬ 
versy  bad  much  attraction  for  a  man 
of  bis  clear  common-sense  intellect  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  faith  of  his  birth.  Many 
members  of  his  family  were  members 
of  religious  orders;  and  he  resented  any 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  Catholic 
Church  and  about  conventual  establish¬ 
ments  as  being  personally  offensive  to 
himself.  He  was,  even  when  travelling 
abroad,  a  regular  attendant  at  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  bis  Church,  and  would,  I  have 
no  doubt  have  been  distressed  if  he  had 
seemed  in  any  way  not  to  attach  due 
importance  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
priesthood.  But  he  had  none  of  the  per- 
fervld  zeal  characterizing  new  converts. 
As  a  Catholic,  born  and  bred,  be  was 
favorable  In  theory  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy  and 
to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
on  the  ground  that  the  granting  of  leg¬ 
islative  independence  to  Ireland  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Papal  Supremacy 
in  Rome  would  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever  too  clear-sighted  to  regard  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  those  aspirations  as 
coming  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics  at  the  present  day.  This  much, 
however,  I  most  say  in  Justice  to  him. 
that  he  was,  for  an  Irishman  and  a 
Catholic;  singularly  free  from  any  prej¬ 
udice  against  Engand  or  the  Anglican 
Communion.  No  bom  Briton  could 
have  been  prouder  or  fonder  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  in  England  that  he  had 
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WQQ  his  great  success,  had  achieved 
fame  and  fortune,  and  had  attained  the 
highest  position  in  the  profession  he 
loved  so  well;  and  he  had  far  too  sym¬ 
pathetic  a  nature  not  to  feel  a  loyal  af¬ 
fection  for  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
I  have  often  fancied— though  on  this 
subject  1  never  heard  him  speak— that 
his  comparative  failure  to  make  a  mark 
in  Parliament  was  due,  not  to  any  lack 
of  political  ability,  but  to  the  fact  that 
be  was  never  quite  in  sympathy  at 
heart  with  the  policy  of  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  during  the  Parnell  era.  One 
result  of  bis  religious  training  should 
fairly  be  noted.  He  was  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  passed  amidst  men  of  the 
world,  belonging  as  a  rule  to  a  class 
amongst  whom  a  certain  freedom  of 
language  is  habitual.  Tet,  without  any 
pretence  of  setting  up  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality  than  bis  associates,  his 
conversation  was  at  all  times  exception¬ 
ally  free  from  offence.  In  as  far  as  my 
observation  went  the  sort  of  stories  told 
in  club  smoking  rooms,  and  at  bar 
messes,  always  met  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  from  Russell  which  did  not 
encourage  their  repetition;  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  squeamish  in  his 
language,  he  carefully  avoided  all  talk 
which  even  lay  on  the  borderland  of  im¬ 
propriety.  In  the  course  of  a  chequered 
life  I  have  known  many  men  whose 
conversation  was  void  of  offence,  but 
then  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  men  who 
had  lived  in  the  society  in  which  Rus- 
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with  nothing  of  femininity  about  him,' 
unless  It  were  an  almost  womanly  kind¬ 
liness  of  heart. 

He  had  never  received,  as  far  as 
could  gather,  though  be  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  what  in 
England  would  be  called  a  high  classi¬ 
cal  education.  But  he  bad  read  much 
of  the  English  classics,  had  studied  hard* 
at  the' theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
law,  and  had  retained,  in  spite  of  a  very- 
busy,  active  and  absorbing  life,  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  alt  he  had  learned  and  stud¬ 
ied  in  hts  school  and  college  days.  His 
memory  was  prodigious,  his  interest 
in  public  affairs  extremely  keen,  his 
literary  proclivities  marked  and  indi¬ 
vidual  to  himself.  Even  if  one  did  not 
agree  with  him,  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  original  about  his  views  which< 
one  could  not  fall  to  recognize.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  when  recalling- 
the  many  long  walks  we  had  together, 
that  our  conversation  generally  drifted" 
into  talk  about  law  and  lawyers.  To 
me  this  kind  of  talk  from  one  whO’ 
spoke  with  such  authority  was  singu¬ 
larly  interesting.  I  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  myself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
as  a  sort  of  lay  lawyer.  I  am  a  barris¬ 
ter  of  many  years  standing,  but  I  have 
never  held  a  brief  or  possessed  a  wig, 
or  made  any  attempt  to  practice  at  the 
Bar.  If,  however,  I  had  not  drifted" 
early  in  life  into  the  bye-ways  of  liter¬ 
ature  I  should  have  made  law  my  pur¬ 
suit.  I  have  attended  a  good  many- 


sell— by  the  exigencies  of  his  position 
and  by  his  tastes— had  necessarily 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  I 
always  attributed  bis  distaste  for  loose 
conversation  of  any  kind  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  religion  which  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  his  mind  from  the  days 
of  his  early  education.  I  was  the  more 
impressed  by  this  peculiarity  from  the 
fact  that  Russell  was  so  emphatically, 
in  other  respects,  a  man  with  all  the 
tastes,  ideas,  convictions  and  prejudices 
of  a  strong,  vigorous,  manly  nature,  and 


trials,  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the 
cause*  cilibres  of  my  day.  I  have  had" 
the  good  fortune  of  being  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  lawyers  of  two>  generations.  Thi» 
being  so,  I  was  a  witting  and  fairly  in¬ 
telligent  auditor  of  the  legal  reminis¬ 
cences  which  Russell  took  so  genuine  a 
delight  in  recalling.  He  had  the  high¬ 
est  respect  for  the  administration  of 
British  law  taken  collectively,  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  quite  as  equal  re¬ 
spect  for  its  administration  taken  In- 
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dividually.  To  some  extent  he  was. 
professionally  speaking,  an  outsider  at 
the  English  Bar.  and  I  fancy  in  the 
^ears  before  he  had  achieved  success  he 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  the  antagonism 
which  every  dose  corporation  offers  to 
new  men  who  have  not  followed  the 
usual  beaten  path.  I  recollect  once  re¬ 
marking  to  him,  after  he  had  become 
Liord  Chief  Justice,  that  if  I  were  on  my 
trial  as  an  innocent  man  I  would  sooner 
be  tried  by  a  judge  than  by  a  jury.  His 
answer  w’as  to  the  effect  that  if  I  knew 
as  much  of  judges  as  he  did,  I  should 
change  my  opinion,  and  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  juries,  as  a  rule,  took  a 
more  common-sense  view  of  the  case 
than  the  judges.  Possibly  the  fact  that 
the  juries  before  whom  he  pleaded  had, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  taken 
his  own  view  in  favor  of  his  clients, 
may  have  unconsciously  bi^issed  his 
opinion.  No  small  part  of  his  success 
was,  I  believe,  due  to  the  extent  with 
which  he  identified  himself  with  any 
cause  he  had  to  plead.  I  remember 
once  rather  indiscreetly  congratulating 
him  on  his  success  in  obtaining  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  a  notorious  case,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  given  entirely  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence.  He  obviously  did 
not  appreciate  this  compliment,  made 
years  after  the  case  in  question  had  be¬ 
come  ancient  history,  and  only  re¬ 
marked  that  the  doubt  in  favor  of  his 
client  was  far  stronger  than  was  imag¬ 
ined  by  the  outside  public.  He  was  too 
conservative  in  respect  of  the  law  to 
have  ever  been  a  thoroughgoing  legal 
reformer,  but  if  his  life  had  been  spared 
he  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  simplify  the  cost  and  cumbrous¬ 
ness  of  our  legal  procedure,  and  would 
have  tried  to  engraft  upon  our  common 
law  certain  principles  of  Roman  law 
which  he  held  to  be  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  abstract  justice.  One  word 
more  to  connect  this  digression  with  the 
main  purport  of  my  article.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  known  to  some  of  my  read¬ 


ers  that  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
Raid  I  did  what  little  lay  in  my  power 
to  protest  against  the  indiscriminate  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  abortive  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal  When  Dr.  Jameson  and 
bis  fellow  officers  were  brought  before 
the  Trial  at  Bar,  over  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  presided,  I  applied  to  him 
for  permission  to  attend  at  the  trial. 
My  request  was  immediately  complied 
with,  by  an  order  for  my  admission  to 
a  seat  on  the  Bench;  and  the  order  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  saying  that  his 
Lordship  granted  the  permission  not 
only  on  account  of  personal  friendship, 
but  as  a  favor  due  to  the  interest  I  had 
taken  in  the  subject  matter  about  to  be 
tried.  Being  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
cause  that  failed,  I  considered  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  however  uninten¬ 
tionally,  bad  allowed  bis  extreme  dis¬ 
approval  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  filll- 
bustering  expedition  to  bias  his  mind 
against  the  prisoners,  and  had  secured 
their  conviction  by  placing  the  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  jury  in  a  form  they  could  only 
answer  by  finding  the  prisoners  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  which  they  stood  ac¬ 
cused  without  any  opportunity  of  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  various  considerations 
tending  to  place  their  offence,  if  offence 
there  was,  in  the  category  rather  of  an 
error  of  judgment  than  of  a  crime. 
Whether  this  view  was  just  or  unjust, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  an  issue 
foreign  to  my  subject.  All  I  need  say 
is  that  I  have  never  seen  cause  to  alter 
my  opinion  as  to  the  Raid,  and  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  course  of  subsequent 
events  has  more  than  confirmed  the 
justice  of  my  view.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
of  Dr.  Jameson,  and  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  insurrec¬ 
tion,  felt  it  my  duty  t**  place  upon  rec¬ 
ord  a  protest  against  the  view  taken  by 
the  judges  who  presided  over  the  Trial 
at  Bar.  amongst  whom  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  the  leading  spirit,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  bis  position,  but  by  reason 
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of  his  vigorous  persouality.  The  pro¬ 
test  in  question  was  contained  in  an 
article  published  in  this  Review  in 
March,  1897.  Knowing  that  common 
repute  assigned  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  an  exceptional  dislike  of  hostile 
comment,  I  felt  a  fear  that  the  language 
I  had  been  compelled  to  use  in  order  to 
establish  my  case,  might  possibly  have 
given  offence  to  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  But  to  my  great  delight  when 
we  met  shortly  afterwards,  I  found  him 
the  same  as  before.  Indeed,  the  only 
comment  he  ever  made  on  the  subject, 
on  which  our  views  were  antagonistic, 
was  contained  in  a  remark  of  his  in 
reference  to  some  newspaper  article 
which  had  criticized  the  decision  of  a 
brother  judge,  to  the  effect  that  “he 
himself  never  objected  to  honest  criti¬ 
cism.”  On  the  other  hand  he  was,  I 
should  say,  more  gratified  than  most 
successful  men  by  expressions  of  kind¬ 
ness.  When  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench 
I  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  must 
liave  received  hundreds  of  such  con¬ 
gratulations  from  members  of  the  Bar, 
whose  tribute  to  bis  merits  could  not 
but  be  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  him 
than  my  own,  but  he  took  the  trouble 
of  thanking  me  for  my  note,  and  added, 
“I  should  have  felt  hurt  If  you  bad  not 
written.” 

He  was  not  very  much  given  to  talk 
about  himself.  But  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  he  mentioned  circumstances  in  his 
life  which  confirmed  the  impression  be 
left  on  me,  as  on  all  who  knew  him,  of 
being  a  man  who  was  bound,  and  felt 
himself  bound,  to  succeed  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  bis  career.  He  began  life  as  a 
solicitor  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  at  this  period 
a  married  man  with  a  family.  Having, 
however,  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
higher  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
was  the  sphere  for  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  by  nature,  he  gave  up  a  profes¬ 
sion  in  which  he  was  certain  of  a 
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competence,  and  got  himself  called 
to  the  Bar  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  bis  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Dr.  Russell,  the  President 
of  Maynootb  College,  was  thought  like¬ 
ly  to  secure  him  a  connection  amidst 
the  Irish  Catholic  population  of  the 
great  Lancashire  seaport;  and  for  some 
years  he  worked  hard  at  local  courts 
without  obtaining  much  business.  In¬ 
deed  he  once  told  me  that  the  keenest 
disappointment  of  his  life  was  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  obtain  a  post  in  the  gift  of  the 
Liverpool  municipality,  to  which  he  felt 
he  bad  a  strong  claim  on  his  own  mer¬ 
its.  He  added,  however,  what  he 
thought  a  calamity  at  the  time  was 
really  the  greatest  stroke  of  luck  which 
had  ever  happened  to  him.  “If,”  he 
said,  “I  had  been  elected,  I  should  have 
lived  and  died  an  obscure  stipendiary 
official  in  a  provincial  city;  as  it  is—” 
and  here  he  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 
Later  on  when  he  had  become  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  lucrative  business 
throughout  Lancashire,  he  being  then 
by  no  means  a  wealthy  man,  with  a 
large  and  growing  family,  gave  it  up 
to  reside  in  London,  enter  Parliament 
and  compete  for  the  highest  prizes  of 
his  profession.  Again,  when  in  the 
height  of  his  forensic  success,  he  sur¬ 
rendered  a  very  large  income  in 
order  to  accept  a  judgeship  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  If  ever  there  was  a 
man  to  whom  the  reproach  of 
“fearing  his  fate  too  much”  could 
not  be  justly  applied,  it  was  the 
lawyer  who  began  his  professional  life 
as  a  small  solicitor  in  an  Irish  provin¬ 
cial  town,  and  ended  it  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  success  of  his  later  years  had, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  rendered  him 
more  kindly,  more  even-tempered  and 
more  lovable  than  he  had  been  in  the 
days  when  bis  life  was  passed  in  active 
struggle.  Of  the  visits  I  paid  to  Carls¬ 
bad  In  bis  company  the  last  was  by  far 
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the  pleasantest.  We  took  our  meals  as  a 
rule  together  with  Father  Healy,  who 
died  a  few  months  after  our  visit,  and 
with  my  old  friend  Henry  Labo.uchere 
and  his  wife  and  daughter.  We  made 
many  excursions  in  common,  and  had 
what  Americans  would  call  “a  real  good 
time.”  The  only  change  I  recollect  In 
Russell  was  that  he  took  more  trouble 
to  make  himself  pleasant  to  strangers, 
and  was  more  sociable  in  bis  manners 
than  he  had  used  to  be.  It  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  say  that  most  men  deteriorate 
under  prosperity.  My  own  experience 
of  life  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  saying  does  not  hold  true  of  men 
of  a  good  and  healthy  nature.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  in  his  own  home  Russell 
showed  a  side  of  bis  character  which 
was  not  easily  recognized  by  strangers 
who  only  knew  him  professionally,  that 
of  a  singularly  domestic,  affectionate 
and  kind-hearted  head  of  a  family.  The 
grief  caused  by  his  loss  to  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  is  too 
sacred  and  too  bitter  for  much  to  be 
said  on  his  home  life  without  risk  of 
giving  pain.  I  trust,  however,  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  the  cordial 
hospitality  with  which  I,  as  an  old 
friend,  was  received  under  his  roof  Im¬ 
pressed  me  less  than  the  charm  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  master 
of  Tadworth  Court  and  his  family.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  returned  to  the 
full  the  affection  he  Inspired,  but  that 
bis  household  seemed  to  me  more 
united  than  any  one  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  know.  With  the  utmost  good¬ 
will  and  affection  on  both  sides,  the  re¬ 
lations  between  parents  and  sons  and 
daughters,  who  are  no  longer  children, 
are  apt  to  become  strained.  This  is 
especially  the  case  between  fathers  and 
sons.  No  guest,  however,  at  Tadworth 
Court  could  fall  to  see  that  the  Chief— 
as  his  boys  used  to  call  him— was  not 
only  respected  and  loved  by  bis  sons, 
but  was  recognized  by  them  as  a  friend. 


I  should  say  that  few  sons  knew  so 
much  of  their  father,  and  that,  what  is 
more  remarkable  still,  few  fathers 
knew  so  much  of  their  sons.  In  the 
Russell  household  there  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  community  of  interests,  affec¬ 
tions,  tastes  and  ideas. 

If  in  these  passing  reminiscences  I 
have  said  anything  which  can  give  pain, 
I  hope  my  indiscretion  may  be  par¬ 
doned.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
adage,  “de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.”^ 
Before  an  open  grave  hostile  criticism, 
however  well  merited,  is  out  of  place. 
But  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  adage 
seems  to  me  to  be  that,  when  you  can 
honestly  say  what  is  good  of  the  dead, 
it  is  well  to  speak  that  good  while  their 
memory  is  fresh.  The  fame  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  however  brilliant,  of  a  judge  how¬ 
ever  eminent,  is  necessarily  ephemeral. 
Whatever  potentialities  of  more  world¬ 
wide  success  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
might  have  possessed  if  bis  lot  in  life 
had  been  other  than  It  was,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  he  must  be  known  hereafter 
simply  as  a  great  advocate  and  a  great 
judge— probably  as  the  greatest  of  his 
day.  In  such  a  society  as  ours  the 
world  acts,  and  must  act,  in  accordance 
with  the  saying,  Le  Roi  est  Mort,  Vive  It 
Roi.  The  greatest  of  us  are  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  our  life  is  too  busy  and  toe 
short  for  any  professional  reputation, 
however  lofty,  to  survive  the  tomb  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  whilst  his  name  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  it  may  be 
well  for  one  who  knew  him  to  try  and 
impress  upon  the  public  that  with  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  there  has  passed 
away  not  only  the  most  eminent  legal 
and  judicial  notability  of  his  time,  but 
a  man  singularly  worthy  of  respect  in 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  career 
—a  man  for  whom  his  family  and  his 
friends  entertained,  and  rightly  enter¬ 
tained,  not  only  deep  admiration,  but 
keen  personal  affection. 


Th«  Fortnlghtlr  B«Tlew. 


Edward  Dicev. 
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A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM. 


1  “As  the  eye  of  a  maid  unto  her  mis¬ 
tress;”  so  runs  the  ancient  phrase  with 
Its  pleasant  suggestion  of  a  time  when 
the  Domestic  Problem  was  not,  and  its 
happy  hint  at  a  relationship  which 
needed  not  the  flattering  unction  of  a 
j  “The  mere  fact  of  the  preflx,” 

1  says  Mrs.  Major  in  the  August  number 
of  this  Magazine,'  “will  induce  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  tone  into  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed;”  “the 
ij  word  ‘servant*  must  be  completely  abol¬ 
ished;”  “In  place  of  servants  we  must 
have  house  employees;”  and  should  this 
fall  then  are  there  other  and  yet  more 
drastic  remedies  proposed,  from  the 
maids  being  relieved  of  their  caps  to 
the  masters  being  deprived  of  their  din¬ 
ners,  in  order  to  avert  the  revolution 
[  which  Mrs.  Major  perceives  to  be  Im- 
I  pending  in  our  daily  lives. 

Now  at  the  outset  we  must  confess 
I  to  doubting  not  only  and  wholly  Mrs. 
||  Major’s  solutions,  but  even  to  being 
I  skeptical  about  her  problem.  At  the 
!  confldential  times,  mostly  over  the  tea- 
]  cups,  when  thrilling  experiences  are  In- 
I  terchanged  anent  the  iniquities  of  men- 

1  servants  and  of  maid-servants,  we  And 
ourselves  generally  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  Canning’s  needy,  but  classi¬ 
cal,  knife-grinder:  we  have  no  story  to 
tell.  To  us  has  not  been  revealed  what 
!  Mrs.  Major  declares  to  be  clear  to  all 
j  heads  of  households,  the  knowledge, 

I  namely,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
revolution,  owing  to  the  Impossibility 
!  of  finding  female  servants.  Little  dif- 
I  hculty  have  we  ever  found  in  getting 
servants,  and  none  at  all  in  keeping 
ithem;  and  our  establishment  is  of  the 
I  ipodest  and  middle-class  sort  under  re- 
j'icw,  consisting  (in  facts.  If  not  In 
ji  '  -ries,  it  is  well  to  be  exact)  of  four 
{'  male  servants  who  have  plenty  of 
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work  and  moderate  wages.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  experience,  one  stretch¬ 
ing  now  to  some  thirty  years  and  into 
the  second  generation  of  a  happy  sim' 
llar  experience,  may  give  us  the  right 
of  criticising  Mrs.  Major’s  melancholy 
problem,  and  of  suggesting  other  tham 
her  somewhat  comic  solutions. 

Mrs.  Major’s  panaceas  are  certainly 
of  a  revolutionary  sort,  and  most  start¬ 
ling  perhaps  is  her  calm  proposal  for 
the  abolition  of  “the  elaborate  meal 
known  as  late  dinner.”  It  will  not  in 
future  be  possible,  thinks  this  ardent 
reformer,  who  seems  less  regardful  of 
husbands  and  of  Incomes  than  of  cooks, 
to  have  two  dinners  a  day  cooked  in 
the  same  house;  in  towns  one  of  these 
meals  will  have  to  be  taken  at  a  res¬ 
taurant  “No  people,”  she  continues, 
rising  almost  into  poetry  (it  certainly 
transcends  any  reasonable  prose  inter¬ 
pretation)  “no  people  who  call  them¬ 
selves  educated  will  ever  consent  to 
choose  an  occupation  which  entails 
spending  their  lives,  day  after  day,  in 
washing  up  dishes  at  a  scullery  sink.” 
Surely  this  is  a  somewhat  fanciful 
description  of  a  middle-class  cook  or 
even  of  a  kitchen-maid!  We  seem  to 
recall  a  more  cheery  view  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  “Cookery,”  says  Ruskin, 
“means  much  tasting  and  no  wasting; 
It  means  carefulness  and  inventiveness 
and  watchfulness  and  willingness  and 
readiness  of  appliance;  it  means  the 
economy  of  your  great-grandmothers 
and  the  science  of  modern  chemists; 
It  means  English  thoroughness,  and 
French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality.” 
The  everyday  truth  in  everyday  house¬ 
holds  may  hover  between  these  two 
Ideals,  but  undoubtedly  every  cook, 
even  the  most  commonplace,  is,  In  her 
way,  a  bit  of  an  artist  with  a  reasona¬ 
ble  joy  In  her  art;  and  every  kitchen- 
maid  is  an  apprentice  to  that  art  with 
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u  possible  blue  ribbon  gleaming  among 
the  saucepans,  and  a  very  real  (though 
not  necessarily  blue)  one  adorning  her 
hat.  And  if  in  sad  fact  no  fringe  is 
I)ermitted  for  the  bright  ribbon  to  rest 
on,  the  “petty  jealousy”  or  the  “con¬ 
temptible  tyranny”  manifest  to  Mrs. 
Major  in  such  and  similar  rules  is  as- 
assuredly  not  clear  to  us.  Fringes  and 
furbelows  unlimited  are  by  some  moth¬ 
ers  and  mistresses  denied  to  their 
daughters  as  well  as  to  their  depend¬ 
ants.  Neither  is  it,  to  us,  demonstrated 
that  because  “the  most  difficult  ser¬ 
vants  to  find  are  cooks  and  kitchen- 
maids  and  the  least  difficult  house¬ 
maids”  that  “therefore  it  is  clear  that 
work  that  goes  on  .all  day  and  far  into 
the  night  is  less  attractive  than  that 
which  is  over  tolerably  early  in  the 
day.”  Is  all  work,  save  the  cook’s,  over 
early  in  the  day?  What  then  of  the 
ba'ths  and  the  bed-rooms,  the  lamps 
and  the  waiting  at  table  and  the  wash¬ 
ing  up  of  silver  and  glass?  And  at  the 
worst,  it  Is  "well  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  a  case  of  always  and  uninterrupted 
washing-up  of  dishes  at  the  scullery- 
sink.  If  it  be  permitted  to  us  also  to 
rise  into  poetry,  we  would  urge  that 

No  one  Is  so  accursed  by  fate 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 
Responds  unto  his  own, 

and  occasionally  asks  him,  the  master 
at  least,  out  to  dinner  when  the  mis¬ 
tress’s  washing-up  requirements  would 
probably  be  limited  to  an  egg-cup  or  so. 
Does  not  the  reason  of  the  extra  dif¬ 
ficulty,  in  so  far  as  It  exists,  lie  rather 
in  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  Is  always 
comparatively  rare?  Cooks  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  poets  in  being  bom,  and 
It  is  a  matter  of  elementary  knowledge 
that  of  the  consequently  necessary 
making,  cooks  take  far  more  than 
housemaids.  Three  months  of  train¬ 
ing  may  Inform  an  Intelligent  girl  how 
to  dust  a  room  and  bow  to  keep  her 


hands  off  her  master’s  papers;  but  the 
like  number  of  yeai-s,  added  to  the  in¬ 
telligence,  will  hardly  produce  a  toler¬ 
able  sauce. 

It  is  not  only  our  dinners,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Major  would  abolish,  but 
the  nick-nacks  in  our  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  “unnecessary  silver”  on  our 
side-boards,  to  save  the  dusting,  the 
cleaning,  and  the  polishing.  Now,  in  so 
far  as  such  civilized  adjuncts  to  the 
scullery-sink  are,  as  Mrs.  Major  de¬ 
clares  them  to  be,  “not  merely  useless, 
but  absolutely  senseless,”— and  we  con¬ 
fess  to  no  great  love  for  the  modern 
travesty  of  museums  which  we  find  in 
some  drawing-rooms — by  all  means  let 
them  go;  and,  with  a  pang  certainly, 
but  yet  contentedly,  sooner  than  see  it 
tarnished,  we  might  even  consent,  as 
exhorted,  to  substitute  glass  or  earth¬ 
enware  for  every  bit  of  our  cherished 
silver,  except  spoons  and  forks.  But, 
is  such  heroism  really  called  for?  Even 
the  small  establishments  which  make 
a  brave  display  of  metal  under  the 
name  of  plate,  as  Mrs.  Major  some¬ 
what  contemptuously  puts  it,  need  not, 
we  would  submit,  make  their  side¬ 
boards  bare  and  reduce  their  drawing¬ 
rooms  to  six  chairs  and  a  sofa  en  suite, 
so  long  as  they  own  a  daughter,  and 
that  daughter  owns  a  bicycle.  For  the 
energy  which  uses  so  willingly  the  rag 
and  the  oil-can,  might  surely  be  di¬ 
verted  occasionally  to  the  dusting-brush 
and  the  plate-leather,  and  so  save  part 
of  the  situation;  although,  in  our  expe¬ 
rience,  the  silver  and  the  nick-nacks  are 
no  stumbling-blocks,  servants  finding  in 
the  care  of  the  pretty  things  and  in  the 
management  of  the  flowers  a  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  the  work  which  Mrs. 
Major  elsewhere  complains  of.  A  peril 
to  our  pockets  is  likewise  insisted  upon. 
“The  question  of  expense,”  says  Mrs. 
Major,  “will  also  very  soon  become  a 
serious  matter.  ...  we  shall  have  to 
pay  from  £35  to  £50  a  year  for  any 
trained  servant.”  But  as  some  set  off 
to  any  special  fears  on  this  head,  we 
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seem  to  have  heard  that  the  rate  of 
wages  In  all  classes,  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laborer  upwards,  has  considerably 
increased  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  soothing  statistical  echoes  seem  to 
have  followed  concerning  a  considera¬ 
ble  cheapening  of  clothes,  and  of,  per¬ 
haps,  sugar,  and  some  other  things 
which  are  supposed  to  have  set  the  bal¬ 
ance  straight  again,  and  which  at  least 
suggest  a  possibility  of  “saving  in 
something  else.”  But  all  this  seems  a 
matter  for  experts  to  make  long, 
contradictory  and  convincing  rows 
of  figures  about,  and  Is  at  any 
rate  quite  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  present  writer.  That  money,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  al¬ 
ways  the  first  consideration  with  ser¬ 
vants,  that  tact  and  kindliness  (to  say 
nothing  of  regularly  paid  wages)  reck¬ 
on  with  them  as  make-weights  against 
hard  work  and  “monotony,”  she  ven¬ 
tures  respectfully  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Major 
as  a  fact  gleaned  from  her  own  modest 
experience  of  house-keeping. 

The  “monotony  of  the  work,”  and 
“the  want  of  stated  hours  and  days 
which  each  individual  can  employ  as 
she  likes,”  give  yet  other  occasion  for 
Mrs.  Major’s  misplaced  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  sympathy.  Now,  except  that  the 
hours  are  not  fixed,  and  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  cannot  be,  the  servants 
In  every  properly  regulated  bouse  have 
fully  as  many  hours  at  their  disposal 
as  have  girls  in  a  shop  or  a  factory. 
Many  mistresses  give  to  each  one  of 
their  servants  once  a  year  a  week  or 
a  fortnight’s  holiday:  some  invite  a 
servant’s  young  sister  or  old  mother  to 
spend  a  few  days  to  see  the  sights  in 
town;  and  in  all  establishments  the  al¬ 
ternate  Sunday  out,  with  an  evening 
at  least  once  a  week,  is  an  institution. 
Often,  too,  comes  the  pleasure  of  the 
unexpected  in  the  form  of  extra  leisure 
when  the  family,  or  some  members  of 
It,  dine  out,  or  leave  town  on  a  few 
days’  visit 

As  regards  the  monotony,  is  not  all 
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work  monotonous,  if  we  choose  to  cail 
it  by  that  name  instead  of  regular? 
The  ordering  of  dinners  equally  with 
the  cooking  of  them,  (and  some  mas¬ 
ters  of  households  will  say  with  the 
eating  of  them)  is  monotonous.  We 
know  a  lady  who  says  that  the  imag¬ 
ination  which  has  gone  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  menus  might  have  produced 
novels.  We  know  that  family,  and  we 
have  eaten  those  dinners,  and  in  add¬ 
ing  up  results,  so  many  undoubtedly 
good  meals  against  so  many  problemat¬ 
ically  good  novels,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  those  unwritten  master¬ 
pieces  are  not  to  be  regretted. 

Ajid,  monotony  for  monotony,  is  even 
the  every  day  “washing-up  of  dishes  at 
a  scullery-sink”  a  worse  task,  or  a 
more  wearisome  one,  than  the  every¬ 
day  feeding  of  a  machine,  or  the  rolling 
of  cigarettes,  or  the  standing  for  long 
hours  behind  a  counter?  One  Instance 
at  least  is  known  to  the  writer  where 
the  prospect  of  any  such  promotion  ut¬ 
terly  failed  to  fire  ambition.  The  tempt¬ 
ed  one  was  a  parlor-maid  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  superior  sort,  whose  talents  a  mod¬ 
em  reformer  considered  were  literally 
hidden  under  a  napkin.  With  the  mis¬ 
tress’s  permission,  a  situation  of  the 
well-paid  assistant-class  was  offered 
to  this  young  woman,  and,  “No,  I  thank 
you.  Madam,  I  prefer  this  Intellectual 
atmosphere,”  was  the  very  startling 
answer  which  that  well-intentioned 
lady  received.  Except  that  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  wrote  extremely  mi¬ 
nor  verse,  the  atmosphere  in  which  this 
appreciative  parlor-maid  waited  was 
by  no  means  remarkably  intellectual; 
and  yet,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  save 
for  the  phrasing,  which  she  may  have 
caught  from  the  poet,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  really  to  startle  one,  or  indeed  very 
surprising  in  the  reply.  To  any  ordi¬ 
nary  young  person  of  the  class  from 
which  servants  are  recraited  the  pro¬ 
tected  life  and  refined  ways  in  a  well- 
arranged  and  cultivated  household 
must  surely  be  an  experience  as  pleas- 
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ant  as  it  is  new;  and  the  rules  which 
guard  its  safety  and  its  strangeness  can 
be  no  more  tiresome  to  such  a  young 
woman  than  are  the  rules  which  obtain 
in  every  place,— office,  shop,  ship  or 
barracks— which  “the  young  men  of  her 
circle,”  to  borrow  Mrs.  Major’s 
phrase,  obey  without  a  grumble.  To 
many  rules  and  regulations  does  Mrs. 
Major  take  exception,  but  she  finds  “a 
sort  of  insult  to  the  women”  in  what 
she  says  is  in  many  houses  a  fixed  rule 
that  no  servant  should  go  out  without 
special  permission;  and  such  a  rule,  she 
adds,  “could  only  mean  that  she  was 
not  considered  fit  to  be  trusted  out  by 
herself.”  We  utterly  fail  to  see  the 
fact,  the  inference  or  the  hardship.  An 
intimation  to  the  head  of  a  household 
when  any  member  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
out  for  some  hours,  in  some  eases  a 
civil  request  for  leave  of  absence,  is,  we 
take  it,  a  usual  courtesy,  whether  such 
member  be  a  servant  or  merely  son, 
daughter  or  guest.  Does  a  clerk  go 
out  of  the  office  without  a  word  to  his 
chief,  or  an  assistant  leave  the  shop,  or 
a  soldier  the  barracks,  or  a  sailor  bis 
ship?  And  where  is  the  tyranny,  the 
“contemptible  tyranny,”  to  be  exact, 
more  evident  in  requiring  women 
servants  to  dress  neatly,  to  wear  the 
pretty  costume,  or  livery,  if  you  like  to 
call  it  so,  of  white  cap  and  apron,  than 
in  requiring  hall-porters,  railway- 
porters,  not  to  speak  of  cour¬ 
tiers  and  hospital-nurses,  after  their 
fashion,  to  do  the  like?  “The 
obligatory  wearing  of  caps  is  more 
deeply  resented,”  says  Mrs.  Major, 
“than  most  employers  perhaps  realize.” 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cap  and 
apron,  “<ftc  hadge  of  the  slavey”  (Mrs. 
Major  gives  it  the  pathos  of  italics)  is 
worn  by  the  “young  ladies”  of  the  res¬ 
taurant,  and  by  them,  seemingly,  is  not 
resented.  These  latter  have,  it  Is  tnie. 
the  distinction  and  rompensatlon  of  the 
coveted  prefix;  but  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  addressing  the  inmates  of  our 


households  less  formally  may  be  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  familiarity  and  friendship 
which  such  nearer  relations  naturally 
induce,  rather  than  a  sign  of  the  “so¬ 
cial  inferiority”  which  Mrs.  Major  dis¬ 
covers  and  denounces  in  it? 

“Only  the  girls  who  are  too  badly 
educated  for  other  employments  will 
go  out  as  servants,”  says  this  danger¬ 
ous  advocate.  It  is  possible  for  even 
authorities  to  differ  a  little  over  what 
should  be  understood  by  the  phrase 
“badly  educated;”  but  probably  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mrs.  Major  unwittingly 
uses  the  phrase  her  contention  is  true. 
Over-taught  and  under-educated  folks 
(which  synonym  perhaps  may  serve  for 
“badly-educated”)  mistake  their  capa¬ 
bilities  for  a  good  many  callings.  “We 
have  practically  succeeded  hitherto,” 
says  Mrs.  Major,  “in  keeping  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  country-women  in  a 
state  of  quasi-slavery.”  And  if  this 
scolding  does  not  convert  us  to  better 
ways,  a  “lesson  that  will  be  in  every 
way  an  advantage  to  the  community,” 
a  lesson  that  it  might  be  unkind  to  call 
obvious,  follows.  “Though  wealth,” 
continues  our  Mentor,  “gives  a  larger 
purchasing  power,  it  does  not  justify 
its  possessors  in  any  Interference  with 
the  privileges  and  happiness  of  their 
less  wealthy  fellow-citizens.”  And 
that’s  true  too,  as  Gloucester  says  about 
another  matter,  yet  we  remain  un¬ 
moved;  no  “lesson”  can  we  discern,  no 
“advantage”  can  we  discover,  in  exag¬ 
geration  or  in  platitude.  As  sober  se¬ 
rious  fact,  all  life  is  service,  and  the 
lamented  “want  of  leisure  to  employ 
as  one  likes,”  is  most  certainly  not  a 
want  limited  to  the  class  of  female  ser¬ 
vants.  Neither  can  we  see  that  this 
especial  form  of  service  could  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  lightened  by  turning  it 
into  French,  and  calling  servants 
“house  employees.”  Each  of  us,  in  our 
degree,  contributes  to  the  social  fabric; 
if  this  desk  of  ours  were  not  dusted, 
we  could  not  write  at  it;  and  if  his  bed 
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were  not  made  and  his  breakfast  not 
ready  for  him,  the  Prime  Minister  him¬ 
self  could  not  do  his  work.  The  loving 
service  of  domestic  servants  is  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
State  as  is  that  of  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor,  and  a  wise  discipline  of  rules 
and  regulations  is  as  needful  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

“The  result  of  universal  education,” 
says  Mrs.  Major,  “is  clearly  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  equality.”  It  may  be;  it 
would  be  only  one  of  the  results  which 
universal  education,  of  the  Tom  Folio 
sort,  has  to  answer  for.  “A  universal 
scholar,”  was  Tom  Polio,  according  to 
Addison  “so  far  as  the  title-page  of  all 
authors.”  A  good  many  of  the  univer¬ 
sally  educated  in  these  days,  one  fears, 
would  answer  to  that  description  of 
scholarship,  and,  more’s  the  pity,  claim 
“equality”  on  the  strength  of  it.  To 
our  mind,  claim,  grant  and  grounds  for 
It  are  all  alike  false.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  equality  In  that  odious  and  un¬ 
truthful  form  of  pretence  that  every 
one  is  as  good  as  every  one  else.  It  is 
just  the  inequalities  in  character  and 
circumstances  that  give  opportunity 
for  each  one  of  us  to  be  helpful  to  the 
other.  Servants  are  essential  parts  of 
every  household,  and  that  the  work  of 
all, — brain-work,  hand-work  and  state¬ 
craft-may  go  on  smoothly,  servants, 
equally  with  master  and  with  mistress, 
must  do  their  share  of  the  work  at 
stated  times  and  with  due  discipline. 
Calling  our  cooks  and  housemaids 
“young  ladies,”  remitting  the  discipline 
and  reforming  the  dress,  will  not  fur¬ 
ther  these  ends;  but  showing  them  how 
their  neat,  deft,  efficient  service  helps 
to  great  Issues  may  do  so.  One  lady 
of  our  acquaintance  never  allows  her 
servants  to  wait  at  table,  and  another, 
carrying  the  folly  to  a  more  severe  se¬ 
quence,  has  them  to  dine  with  her  when 
!  she  is  alone.  The  latter  plan  la  per- 
j  haps  the  more  logical,  and  succeeds 
!  Itetter  in  making  servants  and  mistress 


alike  uncomfortable;  but  both  ladies 
equally  degrade  the  ideal  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  service,  which,  do  what  we  will, 
is  universal,  and,  do  what  we  can,  is 
inspiring. 

For  in  truth,  the  difficulty  is  not  one 
for  heroic  remedies;  and  the  solution  of 
Mrs.  Major’s  problem  is,  like  so  many 
other  solutions,  so  simple  that  it  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked.  It  is  decidedly  a  case 
for  treatment  by  the  small  streams  that 
flow  unnoticed  at  our  feet,  rather  than 
for  desperate  plunges  into  big  and  dis¬ 
tant  rivers.  We  are  not,  in  sober  fact, 
called  upon  to  give  up  our  dinners,  to 
denude  our  drawing-rooms  of  their 
nick-nacks  and  our  sideboards  of  their 
silver,  still  less  to  contemplate  having 
one’s  entire  household  suddenly  com¬ 
posed  of  Chinese  or  Indians.  To  avert 
the  very  beginning  of  such  a  revolution 
it  is  only  necessary  that  Mecdamen  les 
mattresses  le  commencent. 

Of  a  verity,  none  of  the  evils  enumer¬ 
ated  by  Mrs.  Major,  no  one  of  the 
troubles  in  getting  servants,  no  one  of 
the  troubles  in  keeping  them,  exists, 
where  the  mistress  of  the  house  under¬ 
stands  her  share  in  the  duties  thereof. 
It  is  the  mistress,  far  more  often  than 
her  servant,  who  is  incompetent,  and 
who  lacks  the  preparatory  training. 
Gracious  household  ways  are  a  homely 
lore  which  High  Schools  do  not  teach, 
and  which  Colleges  stifle.  Eyes  lifted 
from  a  book  to  strain  on  a  bicycle,  are 
not  the  sort  of  eyes  on  which  a  maiden 
pleasantly  or  profltably  waits.  The 
woman  who  looks  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,  looks  neither  wearying- 
ly  nor  worrylngly,  neither  spasmodical¬ 
ly  nor  microscopically.  Neither  can  the 
mistress  who,  to  parody  a  famous 
phrase,  “gives  up  to  a  platform  what 
was  meant  for  the  hearth”  fairly  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  equally  effective  in  both  de¬ 
partments.  That  eloquent  sort,  how¬ 
ever  intense  their  perorations  on  the 
subject  of  service,  will  never  keep  ser¬ 
vants  and  rarely  engage  the  right  ones. 
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The  very  finest  of  theories  imply  the 
possession  of  brains,  and  by  the  time 
the  theories  (there  are  so  many  of  them 
nowadays  and  all  first-rate)  have  all 
been  assimilated,  sorted  and  sent  out 
In  circulars,  the  brains  of  the  gifted 
speakers  and  the  enthusiastic  listeners 
alike  must  be  a  little  too  tired  and  too 
Irritable  to  apply  the  theories  Judi¬ 
ciously  at  home.  These  energetic 
ladies  seem  sometimes  to  lack  the 
sense  of  perspective;  the  needs  of  the 
near  are  lost  in  the  dues  of  the  far,  and 
the  little  things  which  really  matter 
filt  away  in  their  rapt  contemplation 
of  the  big  things  that  do  not.  For  the 
laws  of  health  and  of  economics,  if  our 
modem  women  would  only  believe  It, 
do  not  depend  upon  their  speeches  or 
even  upon  their  pamphlets,  but  very 
much  indeed  upon  the  quiet,  unhasting, 
unresting,  every  day  supervision  by 
every  mistress  of  her  own  household. 
No  mistress  endowed  with  mother-wit, 
which  is  worth  a  good  many  competi¬ 
tive  degrees  in  wisdom,  expects  perfec¬ 
tion,  even  though  she  may  have  to  pay 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  a  year 
for  It.  She  distmsts  even  her 
own  perfectness,  and  while  she 
cultivates  on  some  occasions  a 
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little  deafness  and  blindness,  on- 
others  she  stimulates  her  per¬ 
ceptions.  She  knows  not  only  if  the 
chimney  smokes,  but  if  the  lover  does; 
which  as  a  joke  perhaps  is  feeble,  but 
as  a  suggestive  factor  in  the  situation, 
very  strong  indeed.  Mrs.  Major  thinks 
that  wherever  practicable  a  system  of 
allowance  should  be  adopted  for  over¬ 
time,  and  of  board-wages  as  “tending 
to  reduce  friction.”  With  that  same 
object  some  practically-minded  mis¬ 
tresses  of  our  acquaintance  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  rather  different  sort  of  allow¬ 
ance,  the  unwritten  rule  that  every  ser¬ 
vant  should  be  allowed  an  occasional 
temper.  It  may  be  a  lover,  or  It  may 
be  a  liver,  lumbago,  or  just  a  fit  of 
the  blues  that  makes  the  quick  step  lag¬ 
ging,  the  deft  hand  awkward,  the  po¬ 
lite  response  lacking;  why  should  it  not 
pass  without  a  reproof,  or  with  a  kind 
enquiry,  perhaps,  later  on?  It  does 
seem  a  little  Inadequate,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  as  a  solution  to  so  terrify¬ 
ing  a  problem;  but  nevertheless  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  our  conscience  compel  us- 
to  the  endorsing  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
opinion,  that  “a  little  kindness,  and 
putting  her  hair  in  papers,  would  do- 
wonders,” 

A.  Orandmother. 


MY  GARDEN. 

A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot! 
Rose  plot. 

Fringed  pool, 

Femed  grot— 

The  veriest  school 
Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not— 

Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign; 

’Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 


T.  H.  Brmon. 
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The  last  sixty  years  have  witnessed 
the  rapid  growth  of  two  sciences  which 
have  commanded  the  devotion  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  explorers  and  schol¬ 
ars  of  our  time.  Another  remarkable 
feature  which  these  twin  sciences— 
Egyptology  and  Assyriology— have  in 
common  is  the  timeliness  of  their  ad¬ 
vent.  They  have  intervened  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  they  alone  are  able  to  de¬ 
cide  some  of  t^e  most  radical  questions 
which  have  ever  been  raised  in  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  Bible. 

We  are  reminded  once  more  of  this 
by  the  late  meeting  of  Orientalists  in 
their  Twelfth  Congress,  held  at  Rome 
in  October  last.  Dr.  Jastrow  (of  Phil¬ 
adelphia)  read  a  paper  on  the  name  of 
Samuel.  This  has  long  formed  a  diffi¬ 
culty  for  expositors,  for  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  as  to  its 
derivation  and  meaning  none  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  margin  of 
our  Bibles  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  “asked  of  God.”  But  this 
would  have  been  Sha-tU-el  or  8a-ul-el, 
and  not  Samuel.  The  reader  will  no¬ 
tice,  for  one  thing,  that  the  m  in  Samuel 
is  not  accounted  for  by  this  derivation. 
Where  did  that  m  come  from?  Other 
explanations  have  attempted  to  answer 
that  question,  but  have  only  succeeded 
in  raising  other  questions  that  are 
equally  formidable.  One  of  these  is 
that  Samuel  is  Shem-d  (“the  name  of 
God”).  This,  however,  has  found  few 
supporters,  and  one  reason  is  that, 
while  accounting  for  the  tn.  It  gives  no 
explanation  of  another  letter— the  let¬ 
ter  M. 

The  explanation  which  has  met  witb 
the  largest  amount  of  favor  is  that 
Samuel  means  “beard  of  God.”  The 
name  would  in  this  case  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  8hama,  “to 
hear,”  and  the  derivation  would  ac¬ 


count  quite  satisfactorily  for  the  m. 
But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  ex¬ 
planation  also.  One  important  letter  in 
the  verb  “to  hear”  finds  no  place  in  the 
name.  This  was  understood  well 
enough  by  the  scholars  who  suggested 
the  explanation.  They  knew  that  it 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory;  but  they 
offered  It  as  the  best  which  we  were 
likely  to  have.  But  it  is  a  safe  rule 
never  to  prophesy  unless  you  know\  Dr. 
Jastrow  finds  an  old  Semitic  word 
which  casts  an  unexpected  but  wel¬ 
come  light  upon  the  difficulty.  It  Is 
found  in  the  Assyrian,  a  language  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  that  these 
two  tongues  seem  rather  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects  of  the  same  language 
than  two  distinct  languages.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  Assyrian  names,  and  means 
“son.”  It  is  the  word  Sumu.  Samuel 
is  8umu-el,  and  means  “God’s  son.”^ 
How  beautiful  a  light  does  this  cast 
upon  Hannah’s  spirit  and  on  the  words: 
“She  called  bis  name  Samuel,  saying. 
Because  I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord’' 
(I  Samuel  i.  20).  So  full  was  her  grati¬ 
tude  to  Him  who  had  heard  her  cry 
and  rolled  away  her  reproach  that  she 
devoted  her  child  from  his  very  birth 
to  God.  His  very  name  would  mark 
her  surrender.  She  called  him  “God’s 
son.” 

While  illustrating  and  confirming 
many  of  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists  pur¬ 
sue  their  inquires  In  a  spirit  of  entire 
independence.  This  is  seen,  for  exam^ 
pie,  in  thelr.chronology,  which  stretcbes- 
far  beyond  those  limits  of  human  his¬ 
tory  which  are  indicated  in  the  Bible: 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
Egyptian  chronology  rests  merely  upon' 
inferences,  and  that  the  Assyrian  in  its- 
higher  reaches  has  also  an  insufficient 
basis.  Where  guessea  have  in  any 
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measure  to  do  duty  for  dates  there  Is  has  been  the  battle  Of  Halys,  fought  in 


reason  for  caution,  for  there  are  few 
things  so  deceptive  as  time.  Three  hun- 
Hlred  years  put  down  in  figures  seem  a 
trifle.  But  when  we  measure  that  in¬ 
terval  across  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  find  ourselves  set  down 
:among  the  closing  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth;  when  we  note  the  vast 
hosts  of  events  that  fill  the  space  be¬ 
tween  then  and  now,  when  we  mark 
the  social  and  political  changes,  the 
hirth  of  science  and  of  the  arts,  that 
have  transformed  our  land,  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  interval  vanishes. 
Three  hundred  years  are  seen  to  cover 
an  area  of  the  vastness  of  which  the 
mere  figures  give  us  no  idea.  Time,  to 
l>e  rightly  measured,  requires  transla¬ 
tion  into  events. 

Another  incident  of  the  Congress  re¬ 
minds  us  of  this  necessity  for  caution. 
It  appears  that  the  date  of  an  Egyptian 
king  is  now  determined  by  astronomy. 
Dr.  Borchardt,  of  Cairo,  was  the  author 
of  the  paper,  which,  in  his  absence,  was 
read  to  the  Congress  by  the  well-known 
Egyptologist,  Dr.  Erman.  A  number 
of  ancient  papyrus  manuscripts  were 
■discovered  at  Kahun  in  the  winter  of 
1898.  They  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Mu¬ 
seum.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
archives  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  and 
among  them  is  a  kind  of  duy-book,  in 
which  the  priests  set  down  any  event 
which  they  judged  to  be  worthy  of 
special  note.  Fortunately  one  of  these 
was  the  fast  that  the  star  Sothis— 
known  to  us  as  Sirius— was  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  horizon  at  daybreak 
on  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  eighth 
’month  in  the  seventh  year  of  TJsertesen 
III,  a  king  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
This  enabled  Dr.  Borchardt  to  fix  the 
'date  by  a  series  of  astronomical  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  be  has  announced  that  the 
■seventh  year  of  Usertesen  III,  must 
have  fallen  between  the  years  1876  and 
1872  B.C. 

Hitherto  the  earliest  date  in  history 
■which  is  absolutely  fixed  in  this  way 


600  B.C.  It  was  recorded  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  happened  at  the  same 
time  as  the  battle,  and  as  eclipses  have 
their  laws,  the  date  was  able  to  be  de¬ 
termined.  Dr.  Borchardt  claims  that 
the  place  of  honor  must  now  be  given 
to  the  seventh  year  of  Usertesen  III, 
which  he  describes  as  the  earliest  ab¬ 
solute  date  in  history.  Its  bearing, 
however,  upon  what  passes  at  present 
as  ancient  Egyptian  chronology  makes 
it  still  more  remarkable.  Dr.  Flinders 
Petrie  is  by  no  means  extreme  in  his 
dates;  but  be  has  said  that  the  latest 
date  at  which  we  can  place  the  reign 
of  this  same  King  Usertesen  HI,  is  2622 
B.C.  But  unless  some  serious  flaw 
can  be  discovered  in  Dr.  Borheardt’s 
calculations,  even  this  moderate  chron¬ 
ology  must  be  brought  down  more  than 
eight  centuries  ! 

But  the  surprise  of  the  Congress  was 
an  Aramaean  manuscript  which  had 
been  transcribed  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Euting.  It  is  dated  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  a  King  Darius.  Dr.  Oppert  and 
other  Orientalists  are  of  opinion  that 
the  manuscript  Is  earlier  than  500  B.  C. 
This,  if  correct,  would  take  us  back  to 
an  earlier  Darius  than  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  the  earliest  Darius  known  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  profane  history,  and  would  give 
us  the  first  indication  outside  the  Bible 
of  Darius  the  Mede.  The  sensation 
made  by  this  discovery  will  be  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  remembered  that  few 
archseologists  ever  expected  to  hear 
anything  of  that  Darius.  The  matter 
used  to  be  passed  over  lightly;  but  be¬ 
hind  the  silence  was  the  conviction  that 
no  monarch  of  the  name  had  reigned 
at  that  time  in  Media  and  bad  finished 
his  career  in  Babylon.  And  yet  there 
were  some  significant  facts  which,  in 
that  case,  demanded  explanation.  For 
two  years  after  bis  capture  of  the  great 
city,  Cyrus,  Lenormant  tells  us,  is  never 
called  “King  of  Babylon.”  It  is  during 
these  very  years  that  the  Book  of  Dan¬ 
iel  informs  us  Darius  the  Mede  filled 
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the  Babylonian  throne.  If  that  Is  cor¬ 
rect,  then  the  absence  of  the  title  from 
the  monuments  of  Cyrus  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  Another  remarkable  fact  is 
that  the  court  customs  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  in  Babylon  were  Median,  and 
that  the  Median  robe  was  worn  by  the 
Persian  kings.  If  the  first  king  of  the 
new  dominion  had  been  a  Mede.  this 
could  be  understood.He  wouud  natural¬ 
ly  transfer  the  customs  of  the  old  to 
the  new  dominion. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  matter 
which  promises  to  make  the  discovery 
of  this  old  Aramaean  letter  memorable. 
There  is  nothing  about  which  our  ad¬ 
vanced  school  is  more  confident  than 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  Is  not  history. 
They  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
assailable  of  conclusions  that  it  is  a 
bit  of  religious  fiction  intended  to 
strengthen  the  pious  Jews  who  were 
struggling  to  defend  their  faith  about 
the  year  168.  B.C.  It  was  startling 
therefore,  to  find  this  Aramscan  manu¬ 
script,  written  at  the  very  time  in  which 
Daniel  lived,  making  mention  of  some 
of  the  personages  referred  to  in  that 
supposed  fiction.  We  shall  no  doubt 
hear  more  by-and-bye  of  this  matter; 
but  at  present  it  is  plain  that  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  on  the 
truth  and  the  canonicity  of  tbe  book  of 
Daniel. 

This  is  also  plain  from  another  re¬ 
cent  discovery.  The  newly  recovered 
Hebrew  text  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  has  been  issued  by  Dr. 
Schechter,  Talmudic  Reader  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  In  that  Hebrew 
text,  written  at  least  some  thirty-two 
years  before  168  B.C.,  Dr.  Schechter 
sees  three  references  to  passages  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel;  and  as  Ben  Sira,  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the 
plain  Inference  is  that  he  found  “Dan¬ 
iel”  already  in  existence  and  already 
forming  part  of  the  Bible.  But  this 
Important  discovery  takes  us  much  fur¬ 
ther.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 


lower  the  dates  of  Biblical  Books  and 
to  sweep  away  the  notion  that,  for  cen¬ 
turies  before  tbe  coming  of  our  Lord, 
tbe  Jews  possessed  and  revered  the  Old 
Testament  as  we  possess  and  revere  It 
now.  The  writer  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  lived,  we  are  told,  about  the 
year  .300  B.C.;  and  many  of  the  Psalms, 
it  is  also  affirmed,  were  not  composed 
till  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  are 
not  earlier  than  160  B.C. 

Psalms  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  and  Ixxix,  are 
widely  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
that  time.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if 
these  late  productions  found  an  easy  en¬ 
trance  into  the  sacred  collection  at  so 
late  a  period,  our  notions  as  to  the  early 
closing  of  tbe  canon,  and,  indeed,  as  to 
there  being  any  real  guardianship 
whatever  of  the  Old  Testament  Books, 
must  be  largely  modified. 

But  it  was  long  felt  that  If  the  He¬ 
brew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  could  be  re¬ 
covered  light  would  be  shed  upon  these 
questions.  Tbe  language  of  the  Book, 
too,  it  was  believed,  would  help  to  de¬ 
termine  the  age  of  these  Psalms,  of 
Ecclesiastes,  of  Daniel,  and  of  Chron¬ 
icles.  For  if  the  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira 
was  manifestly  the  Hebrew  of  a  much 
later  period,  then  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  interval  between  his 
time  and  that  in  which  those  Biblical' 
Books  were  written.  When,  therefore, 
on  May  13, 1896,  Dr.  Schechter  detected 
among  a  bundle  of  fragments,  brought 
by  Mrs.  I^ewls  and  Mrs.  Gibson  from 
the  south  of  Palestine,  a  time-worn 
leaf  of  the  ancient  apocryphal  book, 
there  was  immediate  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  discovery.  But  this 
was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  sur¬ 
prises.  When  the  fragment  was  pub¬ 
lished,  nine  other  leaves  were  found  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  among  manu¬ 
scripts  which  bad  been  procured 
through  Professor  Sayce.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards  other  leaves  were  found  by 
Dr.  Schechter;  and  so  one  discovery 
followed  another  till  last  year  nearly 
tbe  whole  of  tbe  original  text  was  re- 
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covered  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ready  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  real  Ian- 
first  chapters.  guage  of  the  period  being  that  Hebrew 

The  result  has  surpassed  expectation,  idiom  which  we  knew  from  the  Mish- 
The  date  of  Ben  Sira’s  book  cannot  be  nah  and  the  cognate  Hebrew  literature.” 
placed  later  than  200  B.C.  The  theory  There  are  also  plain  indications  that 
about  Maccabean  Psalms  has  conse-  there  was  an  utter  absence  of  that  in- 
quently  received  its  quietus;  for  these  termeddling  with  Scripture  which  it 
Psalms  are  actually  quoted  and  re-  is  the  present  fashion  to  attribute  to 
f erred  to  some  forty  years  before  they  writers  of  Ben  Sira’s  time  and  of  the 
were  supposed  to  be  in  existence!  For  time  of  the  Maccabees.  “The  literary 
another  thing  Ben  Sira  knows  nothing  ambition  of  that  age  did  not,”  says- 
of  “two  Isaiahs.  He  quotes  from  the  Schechter,  “as  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira 

latter  part  of  the  prophecy  in  the  full  clearly  shows,  presume  either  to  write 

assurance  that  it  is  from  the  same  pen  Scripture  or  to  add  to  it;  it  was  content 

as  the  first.  “From  the  end  of  chap,  with  studying  the  inspired  documents 

xlvlll.,”  says  Dr.  Taylor,  the  master  of  of  the  past.  Interpreting  them,  and  1ml- 
St  John’s,  Cambridge,  “it  was  suffl-  tating  them.”  Indeed,  every  page  of 
clently  obvious  that  he  credited  one  au-  Ecclesiasticus,  I  might  say  with  truth 
thor  with  the  Book  of  Isaiah  as  a  every  sentence,  proves  this.  Dr  .Taylor 
whole;  but  the  Hebrew  was  wanted  to  says:  “In  diction  as  in  thought  our  au- 
show'  that  in  speaking  of  ‘exactness  of  thor  is  a  sedulous  imitator  of  the  He- 
balance  and  weights’  (chap.  xlii.  4)  he  brew  Scriptures.  The  words  which  he 
appropriated  a  phrase  from  Isaiah  xl.  uses  are  not  all  his  own,  his  work  be- 
15:  ‘The  nations  are  counted  as  the  ing  more  or  less  a  tissue  of  old  classl- 
smaU  dust  of  the  balance.’  ”  *  There  are  cal  phrases,  like  a  modern  school  corn- 
distinct  references  also  to  Ecclesiastes,  I'ositjon  in  a  dead  language.”  These 
another  supposed  “late  book,”  of  the  phrases  are  culled  from  almost  every 
Bible.  There  are  five  references  to  1  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  “and  what 
Chronicles  and  four  to  2  Chronicles.  is  of  special  Importance”  (I  again  quote 
The  discovery  of  this  long-lost  origi-  Dr.  Schechter),  the  list  of  Ben  Sira’s 
nal  is  certain  to  make  a  powerful  Im-  quotations  from  the  Scripture  “covers 
pression  upon  present  controversies.  It  all  the  books  or  groups  of  the  Psalms, 
puts  back  the  Biblical  Books  beyond  1“  fact,  the  impression  produced  by  the 
the  late  period  to  which  speculation  perusal  of  Ben  Sira’s  original  on  the 
had  assigrned  them.  Dr.  Schechter  student  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
states  It  as  the  conclusion  at  which  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  that  of  reading 
sound  scholarship  must  arrive,  “that  at  work  of  a  post-canonical  author, 
the  period  in  which  Ben  Sira  composed  w’ho  already  knew  his  Bible  and  was 
bis  ‘Wisdom,’  classical  Hebrew  was  al-  quoting  it.”  * 

The  Sunday  Magaalne.  Vrquhart. 
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A  8TOBT  OF  1716. 

“Indeed,  madam,  ’twere  better  to  let  looking  woman,  attired  in  the  mob-cap 
it  go;  sure  the  money  ’twill  fetch  Is  and  quilted  petticoat  familiar  to  us  in 
sorely  enough  needed.”  Hogarth’s  pictures;  for  it  was  the  year 

The  speaker  was  a  stout  matronly-  1715-that  fatal  winter  which  witnessed 
‘  The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira.  p.  lx.  *  Pp.  2S,  28. 
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the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Jacobite 
rising  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  which 
the  dubious  success  of  Sherrifmuir  had 
cast  an  illusory  ray  of  hope.  As  in  the 
later  “rising”  In  1745  the  Jacobite 
forces  bad  triumphantly  advanced  into 
England;  but  timid  counsels  had  pre< 
railed  in  1715,  as  they  did  in  1745;  the 
invaders  had  halted  and  hesitated  in 
their  progress,  thus  giving  time  for 
their  own  ill-disciplined  forces  to  melt 
away,  while  the  Government  organized 
an  army  against  them.  On  November 
12  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Preston,  which  shattered  the  hopes  of 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
for  a  generation  to  come. 

The  gaols  and  even  the  churches  of 
Preston  were  crowded  with  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  adherents  of  the  lost  cause;  pris¬ 
ons  which  the  majority  of  the  captives 
only  exchanged  for  the  scaffold,  or  the 
more  lingering  doom  of  “transportation 
to  the  Plantations.” 

The  country  town  of  Preston  had,  in¬ 
deed,  been  the  scene  of  unwonted  ex¬ 
citement  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
firstly  owing  to  its  occupancy  by  the 
Jacobite  forces  under  General  Foster, 
and  then  by  the  capture  of  the  town  by 
General  Carpenter;  the  Jacobite  troops, 
surrounded  and  hopelessly  outnum¬ 
bered,  being  at  length  forced  to  surren¬ 
der  unconditionally,  and  to  suffer  for 
their  misguided  zeal. 

Ronald  Glenallen,  a  young  Highland 
laird,  had,  like  many  of  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen,  Joined  the  “rising”  rather  from 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  bis  family  chief 
than  from  any  passionate  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  King  James,  who  was 
indeed  a  far  less  Important  personage 
to  many  a  Highland  Jacobite  than  was 
the  revered  “head  of  the  clan”— a  fact 
plainly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Frasers  in  this  very  campaign;  who, 
though  they  had  cheerfully  marched  to 
Join  Mar’s  standard  at  the  bidding  of 
.  one  of  their  chiefs,  retired  from  the  Jac¬ 
obite  army  with  equal  celerity  when 


the  “actual  bead  of  the  clan  .  .  .  the 
heir  male,  recalled  them  by  bis  man¬ 
date.” 

Living  peacefully  upon  his  little  High¬ 
land  estate,  happy  in  the  society  of  his 
fair  young  wife  and  children,  Ronald 
Glenallen  would  never  have  Joined  him¬ 
self  to  Mar’s  disastrous  expedition  save 
at  the  bidding  of  his  chieftain,  whose 
commands  were  sacred  to  young  Glen¬ 
allen,  as  to  every  other  member  of  the 
clan.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (in  “Waverley”) 
has  truly  depicted  the  blind,  passionate 
attachment  which  bound  the  Highland¬ 
ers  of  the  last  century  to  their  heredi¬ 
tary  chiefs.  Therefore,  when  the  “Fiery 
Gross,”  sent  round  in  the  autumn  of 
1715,  reached  the  peaceful  Highland 
glen,  Ronald  hesitated  not  to  promptly 
obey  its  commands;  and  Lilias,  his 
wife,  though  she  parted  from  him  with 
bitter  tears,  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  expedition. 

The  autumn  wore  away  into  winter; 
and  tidings  came  slowly  to  Scotland  of 
the  result  of  Mar’s  enterprise.  Lilias, 
and  her  children  had  removed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  be  nearer  gaining  intelligence 
of  the  results  of  the  campaign;  and  also 
—so  Ronald  had  said  when  he  departed 
—to  welcome  the  return  of  the  victors. 
But  few  of  the  gallant  band  who  bad 
quitted  Scotland  with  such  high  hopes 
ever  beheld  their  native  land  again;  and 
those  who  did  mostly  returned  either  as 
hunted  fugitives  or,  in  long  after  years 
—as  heart-weary  and  ruined  exiles. 

With  anxious  heart  and  sinking  hopes 
Lilias  had  followed  the  story  of  that 
disastrous  march  southwards;  rejoicing 
at  first  in  its  fleeting  successes,  and 
then  crushed  by  the  tidings  of  the  com¬ 
plete  defeat  of  the  Jacobites  at  Preston. 
Learning  that  her  husband,  who  had 
Joined  Foster’s  army,  was  among  the 
captives  at  that  town,  Lilias  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  thither  in  the  hope  of  at 
least  beholding  him  once  again. 

It  was  a  terrible  experience  for  the 
poor  young  wife,  whose  twenty-six 
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years  of  life  had  hitherto  been  spent  in 
quiet  seclusion;  happy  amid  the  High¬ 
land  glens  in  which  she  had  been  born, 
and  among  which  she  had  hoped  to  die. 
But  love  gives  power  to  the  weakest; 
and— how,  she  herself  scarcely  knew— 
Lilias  Glenallen  had  conv^ed  herself 
and  her  four  little  ones  through  the  dis¬ 
turbed  and  distracted  country  until  she 
reached  Preston,  there,  alas!  to  find 
herself  no  nearer  communicating  with 
her  husband  than  she  had  been  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

“Woe  to  the  vauquished”  had  been 
the  motto  of  the  conquerors.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  captive  insurgents  were 
strictly  guarded  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigor;  the  inhabitants  of  Pres¬ 
ton  were  not  very  kindly  disposed  to¬ 
wards  the  Jacobites  who  had  brought 
the  “din  of  war”  into  their  hitherto 
peaceful  town;  and  Lilias  found  that 
her  Scots  accent  often  exposed  her  to 
insult,  as  she  timidly  Inquired  her  way 
about  the  streets,  or  endeavored  to  as¬ 
certain  in  which  prison— actual  or  ex¬ 
temporized— her  husband  was  now  con¬ 
fined. 

The  pale,  sad  face  of  the  young  Scot¬ 
tish  lady  had,  however,  caused  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  compassion  in  the  breast  of  the 
woman  at  whose  house  she  had  sought 
for  lodgings;  and  slatternly  and  poor  as 
were  her  present  surroundings,  Lilias 
counted  herself  as  fortunate  in  being 
sheltered  under  Dame  Ursula  Godwin’s 
roof;  for  every  nook  and  comer  in  Pres¬ 
ton  was  now  crowded,  either  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Carpenter’s  troops,  or  with  visitors 
who  came  either  from  curiosity,  or  else, 
like  herself,  bent  on  obtaining  tidings 
of,  or  access  to,  the  Jacobite  prisoners. 
Dame  Ursula  easily  guessed  the  errand 
which  had  brought  Lilias  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  Lancashire.  But,  though  the 
good  woman  was  as  virtuously  indig¬ 
nant  against  the  “wicked  rebels”  as 
were  any  of  her  fellow  townsfolk,  she 
forebore  to  visit  the  husband’s  sins 
upon  the  head  of  the  wife. 


Dame  Ursula  was  kindly  to  h6r 
mournful  young  lodger;  and  Lilias  at 
length  became  emboldened  to  employ 
her  landlady  to  dispose  of  various  per¬ 
sonal  treasures,  on  the  sale  of  which, 
now  her  small  stock  of  money  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  young  wife  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  had  to  depend  for  the  supply  of 
their  daily  necessaries.  As  days  went 
by,  Lilias  encountered  fellow-country¬ 
folk  in  Preston  (attracted,  like  herself, 
by  the  magnet  of  dear  ones  in  the  pris¬ 
ons),  and  learnt  from  these  friends  that 
her  husband  was  still  alive,  and  in  con¬ 
finement  in  the  principal  gaol  of  the 
town.  In  vain,  however,  did  Lilias, 
without  money  or  infiuence,  attempt  to- 
gain  an  interview  with  her  husband. 
Ronald  Glenallen  bad  made  himself 
so-mewbat  conspicuous  among  the  in¬ 
surgents,  and  his  name  was  upon  the 
list  of  those  who  were  to  be  transferred 
to  London  to  be  tried— and  in  all  human 
certainty  condemned— there. 

Yet  all  hope  was  not  at  an  end,  as 
some  of  Lilias’s  new  friends  cautiously 
whispered. 

The  wealthy  English  Jacobites,  who- 
bad  timidly  bung  back  from  joining  the 
rising,  at  least  now  showed  some  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  vanquished;  money  was 
freely  sent  from  London,  and  secretly 
smuggled  into  the  gaols  of  Preston,  un¬ 
til,  as  a  contemporary  writes,  “though 
it  was  difllcult  to  obtain  change  for  a 
guinea  in  the  streets  and  shops  of  Pres¬ 
ton”  (the  town  being  so  impoverished 
by  the  war),  “gold  and  silver  abounded 
in  all  the  gaols.” 

The  ostensible  reason  for  these  chari¬ 
table  remittances  was  a  desire  to  enable 
the  Jacobite  prisoners  to  procure  such 
comforts  and  alleviations  as  were,  in 
those  days,  purchasable  in  every  gaol 
by  payment,  but  more  than  one  captive 
found  that  the  money  of  his  English 
friends  furnished  a  “golden  key”  to  lib¬ 
erty. 

General  Foster,  the  commander  of  the 
insurgent  forces,  had  succeeded  itt 
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“breaking  prison”  and  safely  escaping 
to  France — might  not  Ronald  Glenal- 
len  be  equally  fortunate? 

But  without  attracting  suspicion, 
which  wouid  have  been  destructive  to 
her  hopes,  Lilias  found  it  impossible  to 
communicate  with  her  husband,  or  even 
to  inform  him  that  she  was  in  the  town. 
By  a  lucky  chance,  the  humble  lodg¬ 
ing  where  Lilias  had  taken  refuge  was 
situated  close  by  the  prison  in  which 
she  knew  Ronald  to  be  confined;  should 
her  husband  succeed  in  effecting  bis 
escape  a  place  of  concealment  was 
therefore  near  at  hand;  but  bow  to  con¬ 
vey  this  intelligence  to  the  captive? 

Lilias  often  glanced  up  as  she  passed 
the  grim  forbidding  building  (about 
which  she  dare  not  linger)  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  longing  that  her  voice  could  pene¬ 
trate  to  Ronald’s  cell,  and  whisper  to 
him  that  she  was  watching  and  waiting 
so  close  at  hand,  and  had  means  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  escape  abroad,  could  be  but 
reach  her  in  safety.  There  was  but  one 
hope  of  opening  a  communication  with 
the  captive— a  faint  and  feeble  one  in¬ 
deed;  but  “drowning  men  catch  at 
straws”— Lilias  resolved  at  least  to  try 
this  expedient. 

Days  went  by,  and  the  Glenallen  little 
ones,  accustomed  to  the  fresh,  free  air 
of  their  Scottish  home,  began  to  droop 
amid  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  overcrowded  town, 
little  Marjorie  at  length  becoming  so 
ill  that  a  doctor  had  to  be  summoned. 
In  one  sense  the  child’s  illness  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  was  through 
this  same  doctor  (himself  of  strong  Jac¬ 
obite  sympathies,  though  too  cautious 
a  man  to  have  openly  involved  himself 
in  the  ill-starred  rising)  that  Lilias  was 
brought  into  communication  with  some 
of  her  fellow  country-folk,  and  enabled 
to  learn  of  her  husband’s  whereabouts, 
and  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  his 
escape. 

In  the  meantime  Lilias’s  money  was 
I  rapidly  melting  away— everything  In 


Preston  was  now  at  “famine  prices;” 
and  though  the  kindly  little  doctor  gen¬ 
erously  waved  aside  the  fees  which 
Lilias  offered,  Marjmrie’s  illness  was 
costly,  for  the  little  sufferer  needed  deli¬ 
cacies  and  wine  and  similarly  expensive 
things.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  at  hand  a  small  stock  of  guineas, 
lest  the  fugitive,  so  ardently  longed  for^ 
should  arrive  penniless  at  his  place  of 
refuge,  and  be,  in  consequence,  unable 
to  proceed  farther.  Therefore,  Lilias, 
thankfully  availed  herself  of  Dame  Ur¬ 
sula’s  proffered  services  for  the  sale  of 
such  lace.  Jewels  and  brocades  as  she 
possessed— no  great  stock  in  truth,  for 
the  wife  of  a  small  Highland  laird  was 
never  lavishly  supplied  with  these  fem¬ 
inine  luxuries;  but  such  as  Lilias  pos¬ 
sessed  she  readily  now  parted  with— 
only,  with  a  firmness  which  provoked 
Dame  Ursula,  obstinately  clinging  to 
one  possession  which,  in  the  landlady’s 
eyes,  could  have  been  “easiest  spared” 
of  all  the  valuables  which  had  been, 
sacrificed. 

It  was  regarding  this  article,  a  large 
silver  cup,  with  the  Glenallen  arms  con¬ 
spicuously  emblazoned  upon  It,  that  the 
worthy  landlady  was  now  arguing  with 
her  lodger,  who  (very  absurdly,  as 
Dame  Ursula  considered)  had,  of  late, 
placed  this  cup  in  the  window  where  It 
was  clearly  visible  to  all  passers-by  in 
the  street. 

“’Tis  a  bit  of  sheer  vanity.  Just  to. 
show  she’s  better  than  the  neighbors,  1 
suppose,”  grumbled  the  dame,  adding 
some  remarks  about  the  “folly  of  hang¬ 
ing  out  a  bait  for  thieves.” 

Now,  however,  when  Marjorie  was 
lying  sick  and  Lilias  had  timidly  askeil 
her  landlady  If  she  could  procure  her 
some  needlework  to  execute,  in  order 
that  she  might  earn  a  little  for  herself' 
and  her  children.  Dame  Ursula  fairly 
lost  patience  and  bluntly  told  her- 
lodger  that  she  was  “keeping  a  sight 
of  good  money  locked  up  in  waste”  In 
the  shape  of  the  silver  cup,  which  Lilias. 
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80  pertinaciously  displayed  in  her  win¬ 
dow. 

“Master  Stevens,  the  silversmith, 
would  buy  it  at  a  good  price,  madam, 
-and,  to  speak  the  truth.  It’s  little  liking 
I  have  to  see  it  stuck  where  it  is  in 
these  troubled  days,  when  the  streets 
are  full  of  desperate  rogues,  ready 
•enough  to  cut  the  throats  of  an  honest 
family  if  they  fancy  there’s  aught  in 
their  house  worth  stealing.  The  money 
that  cup  would  fetch  would  be  of  good 
service  to  you,  madam;  and,  to  my 
mind,  this  bouse  ’ud  be  far  the  safer 
if  ’twas  away.’’ 

Lilias’s  pale  cheek  hushed. 

“I  cannot  part  with  that  cup,’’  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice;  “  ’tis  an  heirloom," 
she  added,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “and 
I  keep  It  for  my  son.” 

“Please  yourself,  madam;  but  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  better  to  keep  his 
sister  for  him,”  said  Dame  Ursula,  an¬ 
grily,  flouncing  downstairs  to  dilate  to 
her  servant  upon  the  “beggarly  Scotch 
pride”  which  would  see  a  child  sink  and 
•die  for  the  want  of  necessaries,  rather 
than  sell  a  piece  of  plate  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  arms  upon  it. 

When  alone  Lilias  burled  her  face  in 
her  bands  and  wept  bitterly. 

“Husband  and  child,”  she  whispered 
—“must  I  in  truth  choose  between 
them?  But  oh,  not  even  for  Marjorie’s 
sake  dare  I  give  up  my  only  hope  of 
saving  her  father’s  life.” 

“Mother,”  said  the  eldest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  eight-years-old  Alexander, 
“what  for  do  you  hold  so  flrmly  to  yon 
silver  cup?” 

Lilias  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then 
-an  overwhelming  desire  to  open  her 
heart  came  over  her,  and  she  drew  her 
boy  close  to  her  arms. 

“You’re  growing  into  a  big  laddie 
now,  my  bairn,  and  I’ll  trust  you  with 
my  secret.  Whisper  now,”  and  she 
breathed  some  low  words  into  his  eager 
•ear. 

Trouble  had  made  the  boy  wise  be¬ 


yond  his  years;  bis  face  brightened  in¬ 
telligently  as  he  listened  to  his  mother’s 
communication. 

“Oh,  mammie,  but  ’tis  indeed  a  wise¬ 
like  thought!  Our  father  will  thank 
and  bless  you  for  it” 

“Truly  will  he,  my  bairn,”  answered 
a  voice  in  a  cautious  whisper;  and  Lil¬ 
ias  started  as  the  door  noiselessly 
unclosed,  and,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  a  tall 
form  hurriedly  entered. 

The  loving  wife’s  stratagem  had  been 
successful;  Ronald  bad  succeeded  in  ef¬ 
fecting  bis  escape  from  the  prison,  and, 
having  learnt  that  his  wife  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Preston,  was  cautiously 
reconnoitring  the  streets,  not  daring  to 
make  open  inquiries  about  her  where¬ 
abouts,  when  the  familiar  silver  cup  with 
his  own  arms  upon  it,  had  caught  his 
eye.  The  door  of  the  bouse  was  fortu¬ 
nately  on  the  latch  (Dame  Ursula  was 
abroad,  and  her  maid  bad  slipped  across 
the  road  for  a  gossip),  and  the  pro¬ 
scribed  Jacobite  had  thus  been  able 
safely  to  effect  an  entrance. 

Dame  Ursula  was  much  gratifled  next 
day  when  Lilias  informed  her  that  she 
had  thought  over  her  advice,  and  was 
willing  to  sacriflce  the  treasured  cup— it 
seemed  indeed  time  to  do  this,  for  Mar¬ 
jorie— at  the  doctor’s  next  visit— was 
pronounced  to  be  so  much  worse  that  it 
was  necessary  to  conflne  the  child  en¬ 
tirely  to  one  chamber,  and  to  exclude 
all  visitors  save  her  mother  and  Dr. 
Gray;  though,  judging  by  the  amount 
of  food  still  consumed  by  the  lodgers, 
even  this  anxiety  did  not  impair  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  other  children.  Little  did 
good  Dame  Ursula  suspect  that  another 
inmate  than  the  sick  child  lurked,  for 
a  day  and  a  night,  in  her  small  back 
bedchamber;  and  that  it  was  only  after 
a  man’s  tall  flgure  had  noiselessly  crept 
down  the  staircase  one  midnight  and 
escaped  into  the  silent  and  deserted  | 
street  that  Marjorie  was  pronounced  j 
to  be  sufficiently  convalescent  to  be  j 
again  visible.  Very  possibly  Dr.  Gray  | 
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knew  more  than  he  chose  to  speak  Ronald,  in  the  after  years,  to  rejoin  his 
abont— wise  men  see  and  hear  much,  family,  whom,  but  for  his  wife’s  loving 
but  know  how  to  keep  their  own  coun-  ingenuity,  he  might  never  have  met 
gel.  again. 

Ronald  Glenallen  safely  effected  his  Little  did  the  English  purchasers  and 
escape  to  France;  and,  thanks  to  the  owners  of  the  Glenallen  cup— lost  for- 
sacrlflce  of  the  “heirloom”  cup,  Lilias  ever  to  that  family— guess  how  the  sll- 
and  her  children  found  means  to  return  ver  goblet  had  once — like  a  ray  from  a 
to  their  peaceful  Highland  glens,  where,  lighthouse— guided  its  original  owner 
when  more  merciful  counsels  had  pre-  ^oto  a  harbor  of  refuge, 
vailed,  the  “Act  of  Oblivion”  enabled  Hardif 
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Fboh  Without. 

By  bis  brother-clerks  Abner  Jones 
was  regarded  as  a  book-keeping  ma¬ 
chine  that  added  nothing  to  life  but 
figures,  drew  nothing  from  life  but 
wages.  On  the  stroke  of  nine  every 
morning  he  walked  Into  the  dingy  little 
oflfice  in  Basinghall  Street,  nodded  me¬ 
chanically  to  bis  brother-clerks,  then 
fell  to  work  on  his  great  ledgers.  With 
the  first  stroke  of  six  In  the  evening  his 
pen  dropped,  his  ledgers  closed,  and  the 
chief  clerk  of  Matthew  Baxter  &  Son, 
East  India  merchants,  vanished.  Dur¬ 
ing  business  hours  he  never  Joined  In 
the  general  talk  of  the  office.  And  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  his  associates 
was,  that  a  more  aggressively  unsoci¬ 
able  creature  than  Abner  Jones  did  not 
cumber  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Basinghall  Street  opinion  concerning 
Abner  Jones  was,  although  unanimous, 
out  of  line  with  the  truth.  Abner  Jones 
loved  life  and  enjoyed  life  at  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  even  more  than  he  bad 
loved  or  enjoyed  life  when  his  years 
,  numbered  less  than  twenty.  At  his  two 
little  rooms  at  the  north  of  London  he 
often  entertained  distinguished  people. 
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Moreover,  he  had  travelled  to  nearly 
every  country  under  the  swift-racing 
sun. 

Why  was  Abner  misunderstood  by  bis 
fellow-clerks?  How  could  the  old  book¬ 
keeper,  whose  income  had  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  thirty  shillings  a  week,  enter¬ 
tain  the  great  and  travel  to  the  far 
away? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the 
same.  For  half  a  century  Abner  Jones 
had  been  a  professional  humbug,  his 
chief  victim  being  Abner  Jones. 

Dbcah-life. 

Until  he  was  twenty  and  a  turn  Ab¬ 
ner  Jones  was  like  other  English  lads, 
although  a  touch  of  his  mother’s  Span¬ 
ish  blood  did,  at  times,  dominate  that 
inherited  from  his  bluff  seafaring  Eng¬ 
lish  father.  He  lived  a  surface  life; 
thought  little,  read  less;  worked  hard  at 
the  office  in  the  city,  but  only  lived  “all 
over”  when  in  the  cricket  field. 

At  twenty,  however,  Abner  Jones 
changed;  for  at  twenty  Abner  fell  in 
love  with  Emily  Dane,  a  little  gover¬ 
ness  who  lived  in  the  house  where  be 
lodged. 
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Abner’s  courtship  ran  swiftly  into  an 
engagement  of  marriage.  The  young 
people,  however,  could  not  wed  in  the 
morning  hour  of  love;  the  home  had  to 
be  won  first  Abner  slaved  and  saved 
in  the  City;  Emily  went  to  Rome  as 
governess  with  a  family  willing  to  pay 
well  for  long  hours  and  hard  work. 
Then  followed  six  months  in  which  Ab¬ 
ner  was  indeed  a  man  of  letters,  living 
in  and  by  the  many  missives  which 
fiew  between  London  and  Rome.  Then 
a  break  came  in  the  chain  of  letters— 
two  months  of  silence.  Then  a  letter  in 
a  strange  handwriting.  Roman  fever 
had  claimed  another  Engiish  victim. 
Emiiy  Dane  was  dead! 

At  first  Abner  was  too  weak  to  read 
the  terrible  letter  to  the  end.  Indeed  a 
month  passed  before  be  summoned 
courage  to  do  this.  Then  it  was  that  be 
first  learned  how  Emily,  a  prey  to  the 
queer  fever  fancies,  bad,  just  before 
her  death,  whispered  faintly  to  the  doc¬ 
tor: 

“I,  Emily,  take  thee,  Abner,  to  be  my 
wedded  husband;”  then  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  from  that  sleep  passed  to 
the  bouse  not  made  with  bands  in  that 
other  Eternal  City. 

Abner  Jones,  in  his  attic-room  at 
twilight,  read  of  this  uncompleted  wed¬ 
ding  ceremony.  And  as  be  read  a  light 
seemed  to  go  out  in  bis  body;  but  a  new 
light— softer,  colder— suffused  bis  mind. 
And  it  was  In  very  truth  a  “new”  Ab¬ 
ner  Jones  who,  an  hour  later,  took  up 
his  Prayer-book  and,  right  band  out¬ 
stretched  into  the  shadows,  slowly  re¬ 
peated  the  words: 

“I,  Abner,  take  thee,  Emily,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife.” 

Then,  a  new  light  in  bis  large  blue 
eyes,  he  continued: 

“This  is  our  little  home,  wife— ours 
forever.” 

And  on  the  instant  there  rang  clearly 
in  Abner’s  ears: 

“Yes,  Abner,  husband— our  little  home 
forever.” 


And  then  was  born  Abner  Jones  the 
humbug,  and  dream-life  began. 

*•**•«« 

Abner  before  Emily’s  death  bad  never 
been  a  reader.  But  Emily’s  books, 
which  bad  been  forwarded  to  him  from 
Rome,  possessed  a  new  attraction;  and 
every  night,  after  he  had  eaten  bis  sup¬ 
per,  be  would  now  settle  to  a  read  be¬ 
fore  the  blazing  fire— a  long  read  out  of 
Emily’s  books,  to  Emily  his  wife.  For 
Abner  was  as  conscious  of  Emily's 
presence  in  the  room  as  he  was  of  his 
own  existence.  There  she  sat,  in  the 
low  chair  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace, 
smiling,  happy.  And  every  time  he 
looked  up  from  his  book  she  nodded, 
smiled  and  said: 

“Read  on,  Abner  dear;  I’m  listening 
—I  love  you.” 

And  Abner,  the  happy  humbug,  would 
read  on  and  on,  until  the  night  grew  old 
and  his  young  eyes  dim  from  look¬ 
ing  at  the  much  that  was  and  the  more 
that  was  not 

Such  play  with  probability  was  dan¬ 
gerous  for  one  who,  like  Abner,  lived  a 
mechanical,  unimaginative  life  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  came  home  to 
small,  ill-fumlshed  lodgings.  And  very 
soon  he  found  bis  City  life,  his  City  as¬ 
sociates,  becoming  shadowy,  unreal,  the 
mere  creatures  of  dreams;  while  his 
dream-wife  and  bis  dream-life  took  on  a 
more  aggressive  reality.  Indeed,  in  a 
large  measure  he  came  to  be  one  who 
in  his  life  realized  the  saying,  “Nothing 
is  but  what  is  not.” 

Abner’s  seafaring  father  had  loved 
home,  loved  little  children.  Abner  held 
in  memory  a  colorless  picture  of  that 
old  home— mother,  father,  boy  and  girl, 
and  a  baby.  The  picture  lacked  color 
because  that  sea-captain  father  had 
sailed  away  with  his  little  family,  leav¬ 
ing  Abner  at  school  In  England— sailed 
away,  and  were  never  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  The  first  tragedy  had  come  too 
early  in  Abner’s  life  to  infilct  an  incu¬ 
rable  wound.  But  in  a  way  it  quickened 
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hereditary  home  love  aad  family  love; 
on  the  other  hand.  It  left  in  Abner’s 
queerly  furnished  mind  a  very  indefi¬ 
nite  idea  of  what  family  life  really  was. 

Now  one  day,  about  a  year  after  Ab¬ 
ner  began  his  humbugging  married  life, 
the  wife  of  a  brother-clerk  called  at  the 
office;  she  carried  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  was  accompanied  by  two  children 
—a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Abner,  being  alone  in  the  office,  was 
forced  to  show  the  woman  some  atten¬ 
tion.  This  trifiing  episode  worked  a 
little  miracle. 

For  that  night,  when  Abner  lit  the 
swinging  lamp  In  his  own  room,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  the  central  figure 
of  an  orthodox  family  party!  Emily 
was  there;  and  Emily  held  in  her  arms 
a  little  baby;  and  at  Emily’s  side  stood 
two  little  children.  He  could  see  bis 
own  face  reflected  in  the  face  of  the 
boy.  The  girl  was  a  pocket  edition  of 
Emily.  And  as  he  looked  and  looked, 
too  full  of  wonder  and  joy  to  speak, 
Emily  and  the  children  cried: 

“Welcome  home,  father!  welcome 
home.” 

The  words  rang  music  in  the  ears  of 
Abner  Jones.  No  need  to  envy  that 
brother-clerk;  be  was  a  man  of  family 
too. 

For  ten  years  Abner  was  as  happy  and 
contented  as  any  family  man  in  mighty 
London,  and  his  life  was  a  deep  and  a 
full  one,  although  all  his  days  were 
passed  at  the  office,  all  his  nights  with¬ 
in  the  four  walls  of  his  little  home. 

One  morning  his  landlady  suggested 
that  a  couple  Oif  chairs  might  be  re¬ 
moved  to  give  him  more  room. 

“No,  no!”  was  Abner’s  startled  an¬ 
swer.  “Why,  I’m  one  chair  short  now 
at  night-time.” 

A  reply  which  sent  the  old  woman 
away,  muttering: 

“Alius  knew  Mr.  Abner  was  a  little 
gone  in  the  head.  ‘One  chair  short 
night-time?’  why,  he’s  got  three  extra 
chairs  now,  and  never  a  living  soul’s 


crossed  bis  threshold  in  all  the  fifteen 
years  he’s  lodged  with  me.” 

Short-sighted  landlady;  far-sighted 
humbug. 

When  Abner  crossed  the  half-century 
line  something  whispered,  “You’re  get¬ 
ting  over  being  young,  old  boy!”  And) 
this^  message  troubled  Abner— troubled! 
Abner,  because  his  eyes  told  hinv 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
fatnily  yet  to  suffer  from  the  touch, 
of  Time.  The  little  wife  had  still 
the  rosy  cheeks,  the  laughing  eyes,  the 
merry  maiden  voice  that  had  won  hi» 
heart  thirty  years  ago.  Not  one  wrin¬ 
kle  had  the  passing  years  written  on  her 
girlish  face,  not  one  thread  of  silver 
was  in  her  thick  black  hair.  The  boy 
and  girl  were  still  children;  the  babe 
had  not  taken  the  first  step  out  of  baby- 
land.  Abner,  the  humbug,  alone  had 
failed  to  humbug  Father  Time. 

And  with  increasing  years  Abner  was 
conscious  of  decreasing  strength.  At 
times  now  he  could  scarcely  distinguish 
Emily  from  the  baby.  Moreover,  he 
seemed  to  suffer  a  more  poignant  grief 
as  he  grew  older,  every  time  he  bade 
the  dear  ones  good  night.  He  loved  to 
have  the  family  with  him.  Yes.  But 
In  a  way  their  presence  had  grown  to 
be  a  burden.  Something  told  him  he 
required  rest.  This  menace  of  the 
years  was  in  Abners  mind  when  he 
chanced  to  overhear  a  brother-clerk 
say:  “I’ve  sent  my  wife  and  children  to 
the  father’s  house  out  into  Ciod’s  green 
country.  It’s  cruel  and  selfish  to  keep 
them  penned  up  in  this  fog-bound  city. 
I’ll  see  them  once  a  week,  and  that  will 
have  to  satisfy  me.” 

Abner  pondered  this  remark  all  the 
way  home — he  always  walked  the  two 
miles  between  office  and  lodgings.  And 
that  night,  after  supper  and  a  medita¬ 
tive  pipe,  he  said  to  his  quiet  girl-wife, 
sitting  with  baby  in  her  arms  in  the 
empty  chair  by  the  fire: 

“Emily,  it’s  selfish  and  cruel  of  me  to 
keep  you  and  the  children  penned  up  in 
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fog-bound  London.  I’m  going  to  send 
you  all  into  the  country,  to  the  father’s 
house.  No;  I  cannot  come  with  you 
now.  Later,  when  my  work  is  done, 
then  I’ll  join  you.  What’s  that?  I’ll 
forget  you?  Never  fear,  sweet  little 
wife;  that  would  be  impossible.  You’ll 
grieve  for  me?  It  would  break  ^our 
heart?  Well,  well,  then,  we’ll  com¬ 
promise.  You  may  bring  the  children 
to  see  me  every  Sunday  night.  What 
about  Christmas  Eve?  It  wouldn’t  be 
Christmas  Eve  to  poor  old  Abner  with¬ 
out  his  dear  ones— you  know  that, 
sweetheart,  don’t  you?  Oh,  yes.  I’ll 
miss  you,  miss  you— but— but— .  Every 
man  of  family  has  to  stretch  his  heart¬ 
strings  some  time,  dear — every  man. 
Don’t  worry,  dear,  you’ll  be  happy  out 
yonder  in  God’s  green  land;  and  I’ll  be 
happy— yes,  yes,  very  happy— here  in 
London,  remembering  how  happy  you 
are  at  the  father’s  house.  Indeed,  in¬ 
deed  I  will,  little  wife!  Good  night. 
Yes,  you’d  better  start  before  I’m  up  In 
the  morning.  You  know  I’m  weaker 
in  the  morning— always  weaker  and 
older  than  I  am  at  night  I’d  rather  say 
good-bye  now.  Yes,  dear,  Sunday  I’ll 
be  watching  for  you— looking  out  of  this 
window.  Good  night  Emily,  Tom, 
Jenny,  baby  and  good—” 

But  here  the  old  humbug’s  voice  fal¬ 
tered,  broke,  fell  to  a  sob,  and,  turning 
out  the  light,  Abner  Jones  turned  into 
bed. 

**«**«« 

Abner  Jones  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  his 
first  night  without  the  “family,”  and  he 
made  a  very  leisurely  Journey  home 
from  the  City.  His  supper  proved  a 
dreary  affair.  But  when  his  pipe  got 
well  alight,  and  his  toddy  found  its  way 
home,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
up  a  copy  of  “The  Newcomes.”  In  five 
minutes  be  was  absorbed  in  the  great 
book.  He  was  not,  however,  so  deeply 
absorbed  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of 
a  strange  feeling  of  companionship. 
After  a  time  Abner  ventured  to  look  up. 


He  was  not  alone.  In  the  old  armchair 
on  the  far  side  of  the  table,  sat  dear  old 
Colonel  Newcome. 

My!  how  Abner’s  heart  welled  with 
joy  as,  leaning  forward,  he  grasped  the 
Colonel’s  outstretched  hand,  and  bade 
him  welcome;  thanked  him  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  for  the  honor  of  this 
visit  And  Abner’s  eyes  went  misty  as 
his  visitor  exclaimed: 

“Why,  Abner,  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
have  a  chat  with  you.  And  to-night, 
hearing  that  you  had  sent  your  family 
into  the  country,  I  decided  to  beg  an 
easy  chair,  a  drop  of  grog  and  a  pipe.” 

And  then  he,  “whose  heart  was  as 
that  of  a  little  child,”  smiled  in  his  own 
great-hearted  way,  and,  dropping  into 
the  chair,-  fell  to  happy  talk  with  proud 
and  happy  Abner  Jones. 

Before  Abner  realized  that  the  night 
had  grown  old  the  church  clock  an¬ 
nounced  the  midnight  hour.  On  the 
last  stroke  his  visitor  vanished,  and 
then  the  old  clerk  tumbled  into  bed,  and 
fell  heir  to  the  most  refreshing  sleep  he 
had  known  since  childhood. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  happy 
evenings  with  the  genial,  gentle  Colo¬ 
nel.  And  old  Abner,  with  Emily’s 
worn  copy  of  “The  Newcomes”  lying 
open  on  his  lap,  would  nightly  drift  and 
dream  along  the  hours.  But  in  bis 
readings  from  the  favorite  book  Abner 
never  allowed  himself  to  approach  that 
part  wherein  the  Colonel’s  death  Is  re¬ 
corded.  He  had  read  over  that  scene 
once,  when  Emily  and  the  children 
were  yet  with  him.  But  now  he  actu¬ 
ally  humbugged  memory  into  forget¬ 
ting  that  it  had  ever  occurred. 

As  time  pased  Abner  renewed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  another  favorite  of  the 
absent  Emily.  The  boisterous,  breezy 
Major  O’Dowd  called  one  night,  and 
painted  “Waterloo”  pictures— pictures 
rich  In  emerald  green— for  the  peaceful 
old  clerk.  And  the  Major  sent  the  dis¬ 
pirited  bankrupt,  Sedley,  to  sup  with 
Abner.  And  Abner  labored  bard  to 
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quicken  in  the  demoralized  old  man  a 
robust  love  of  life  and  a  new  hope. 
Then  splendid  Rawdon  Crawley  came 
to  sip  and  sup  with  him. 

And  thus,  in  rapid  succession,  from 
between  the  covers  of  Emily’s  old  books 
a  host  of  Emily’s  old  friends  came  to 
visit  Abner  Jones.  What  they  could 
see  in  his  dull  company  to  attract,  Abner 
never  understood.  But  he  was  very 
grateful,  and  he  took  them  all  Into  his 
big  warm  heart. 

One  stormy  night  Abner  had  planned 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  “Vanity  Fair.’’ 
When  he  opened  his  book  he  discovered 
that  fate  had  put  into  his  hands  one  of 
Emily’s  books  he  had  never  before  had 
courage  to  open,  because  its  title  was 
too  forbidding.  This  book  was  called 
“The  Bible  in  Spain.’’ 

Now  Abner  Jones  was  not  a  Bible 
reader,  aithough  he  was  a  Bible  lover. 
He  troubled  as  little  with  theology  as 
with  politics;  he  had  fixed  and  unalter¬ 
able  opinions  regarding  both.  His  own 
simple  faith  sufficed;  It  required  neither 
explanation  nor  analysis.  This  Is  why 
Abner  had  never  read  “The  Bible  in 
Spain.”  He  thought  the  book  a  theo¬ 
logical  work.  But  to-night  Abner 
chanced  to  open  the  book  where  Bor¬ 
row,  In  his  Inimitable  way,  paints  a 
picture  of  adventure.  After  an  hour  of 
absorbing  interest,  Abner,  glancing 
over  his  spectacles,  saw  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke  In  which  he  was  envel¬ 
oped  that  he  had  a  visitor;  a  second 
glance  showed  him  that  his  visitor  was 
the  celebrated  author.  Borrow  himself. 
Day  was  breaking  when  Abner  bade  his 
visitor  good-byev  Before  parting,  how¬ 
ever,  Borrow  volunteered  to  personally 
conduct  Abner  on  a  short  tour  through 
Spain  on  the  following  evening. 

And  thus  was  born  Abner  Jones,  the 
humbug  traveller;  and  a  most  indefati¬ 
gable  traveller  he  soon  became.  Night 
after  night  he  left  his  lodgings  in  Lon¬ 
don,  crossed  the  Channel  and  Journeyed 


old-world  ways,  always  accompanied 
by  this  noted  traveller.  His  “pretend” 
trips  all  opened  in  the  same  realistic 
manner.  Turning  down  the  lamp,  and 
opening  the  window,  Abner  would  sit 
muffied  in  a  great-coat  and  vigorously 
“puff”  himself  across  the  raging  Chan¬ 
nel.  It  was  all  very  real  to  him.  Even 
the  heavy  London  air,  blowing  in 
through  the  open  window,  fell  on  bis 
smiling  face  with  the  soft,  salt  kiss  of 
the  sea.  Indeed,  when  in  mid-channel, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  still  on 
his  chair  for  the  rocking  of  the  ship; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  five 
minutes  of  boisterous  sea  and  winds, 
he  reached  the  foreign  port,  he  was  a 
new  man. 

And  when  the  new  Abner  was  at  last 
safely  ashore,  down  came  the  window, 
off  went  the  top-coat,  the  lamp  flamed 
high  and  bright;  and  then,  Borrow’s 
travel-book  open  on  bis  knees,  the  au¬ 
thor  sitting  opposite,  away  Abner  flew 
over  the  smiling  hills  and  through  the 
sun-kissed  valleys  of  summer-loving 
Spain. 

After  a  time  Abner  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  other  noted  travellers, 
and  each  In  turn  conducted  Abner  to 
that  corner  of  the  world  he  knew  the 
best  and  loved  the  most. 

*«*«**« 

When  Abner’s  years  had  run  to  full 
threescore,  and  “pretend”  trips  became 
too  exhausting,  he  turned  instinctively 
to  the  great  friend  of  all  ages.  Nature, 
and  began  to  humbug  at  home,  and 
with  “pretend”  flowers.  The  change 
came  about  In  this  way.  One  evening 
In  May  Abner  worked  later  than  usual. 
About  nine  o’clock  he  entered  the  pri¬ 
vate  office  of  his  master,  Mr.  Baxter, 
to  place  a  balance  sheet  on  his  desk. 
Now  on  Mr.  Baxter’s  desk  lay  open  a 
copy  of  Bateman’s  “Century  of  Or¬ 
chids.”  Abner  was  old;  he  was  very 
tired;  moreover,  his  eyes  ached  from 
many  hours  of  monotonous  work  with 
mere  black  on  white.  The  colored 
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plates  in  tbe  book  fell  like  fire  on  bis 
odd  old  brain.  And  for  hours  be  sat 
tumius  over  tbe  leaves  of  this  treasured 
volume. 

When  Abner  came  ^out  of  blossom- 
laud  it  was  two  o’clock  in  tbe  morning, 
and  be  was  forced  to  tramp  home 
through  deserted  streets.  But  tbe  home¬ 
ward  walk  proved  neither  long  nor 
lonely.  He  saw  orchid  faces  every¬ 
where;  seemed  to  hear  such  sweet 
whisperings  of  far-off  lands  as  bad 
never  fallen  on  his  ears  before.  From 
that  night  forward  the  orchid  fever  ran 
riot  in  the  blood  of  Abner  Jones.  He 
bunted  tbe  second-hand  bookstalls  until 
he  found  a  copy  of  “Century  of  Or¬ 
chids”  sutficiently  damaged  to  come 
within  his  limited  means,  and  bought 
it.  And  when  be  got  tbe  book  home, 
ah!  what  a  legion  of  happy  hours  did 
Abner  pore  over  its  enchanting  pages! 
And  now  Abner  began  to  watch  the 
newspapers  for  paragraphs  about  or¬ 
chids,  noted  the  orchid  auction  sales, 
kept  a  record  of  the  price  which  each 
noted  orchid  brought.  Later,  when  the 
craze  grew  stronger,  he  became  a  “pre¬ 
tend”  orchid  collector  himself.  He 
bought  a  box  of  water-color  paints,  and 
each  night  would  work  at  making  rough 
copies  of  tbe  plates  in  bis  book.  He 
secured  a  catalogue  of  every  orchid 
auction,  and  the  day  after  that  auction 
took  place  be  would  copy,  out  of  the 
“Century  of  Orchids,”  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  one  sold  there,  write  under  his 
rough  picture  the  price  established  at 
the  auction,  and  then  say  cbidingly  to 
himself: 

“Really,  it  was  a  sin  for  me  to  pay 
such  a  ridiculous  price  for  thi»  orchid. 
But  then  I  want  my  collection  to  be  the 
most  complete  in  England.” 

After  thus  easing  his  conscience  by  a 
little  huinbuggiirr  self-condemnation, 
the  old  man  would  carefully  deposit  his 
valuable  new  “pretend”  oreliid  in  Ids 
new  “pretend”  “orchid  house”— a  paper 
book,  on  the  first  page  of  which  was 


written  “Please  keep  the  door  closed- 
temperature,  65  degrees  Fahr.” 

Every  Sunday  evening  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  Abner  would  exhibit  his  rap¬ 
idly  growing  collection  of  orchids  to 
Emily  and  tbe  children;  and  Emily  and 
tbe  children  seemed,  so  Abner  thought, 
as  crazy  on  the  subject  of  orchids  as  he 
was  himself.  Abner  Jones  was  very 
happy— had  never  been  so  contented 
and  happy  before. 

Real,  Life. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  Ab¬ 
ner  had  passed  his  sixty-eighth  birth¬ 
day,  he  was  summoned  to  the  master’s 
private  office.  When  he  had  entered 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  that 
master,  Mr.  Baxter,  said: 

“Abner,  I’m  ill,  not  fit  to  be  out  of 
bed.  But  I  wanted  to  attend  an  auction 
sale  of  orchids  at  Prothero  &  Morris’s, 
Cheapside;  I’ve  got  here,  it  is  true,  but 
this  is  as  far  as  I  can  get.  You  will 
have  to  go  to  the  auction  in  my  place, 
Abner.” 

“Certainly,  sir.”  Abner  was  all  on 
fire. 

“Of  course  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  orchids.  But  I’ve  marked  with 
red  ink  on  tbe  catalogue  the  lot  I  want 
to  buy.  You  can  bid  as  high  as  1501. 
for  that  Cvpripedium  fairieamiin** 

“But  sir-” 

“But,  but— don’t  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  I  understand,  but”— Abner  hesi¬ 
tated,  his  face  went  crimson  with  em¬ 
barrassment;  but  regaining  self-control 
he  ran  on:  “Oh,  sir,  have  you  forgotten 
that  a  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium 
is  to  be  sold  to-day  by  Prothero  &  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  first  offered  in  two  years?  Oh, 
sir,  don’t  let  this  chance  escape  you; 
don’t—” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!  What  on  earth 
do  you  know  about  orchids?  Where  did 
you  ever  hear  of—  Is  there  really  a 
Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium  tor  sale 
to-day?  Yes,  you  are  right,  Abner. 
Bless  my  soul!  I’m  glad  you  posted  me. 
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Buy  It?  Why,  of  course  we’ll  buy  It. 
!  We’ll  bid  up  to  3001.— yes,  3501.,  rather 
than  lose  It.  We  won’t  let  It  slip 
;  through  our  lingers  now,  Abner,  will 
we?” 

“Indeed  we  won’t,”  exclaimed  Abner, 
his  face  aglow,  his  eyes  twinkling.  He 
had  suddenly  caught  up  with  one  of  his 
j  dreams. 

?!  “Well,  Abner,  off  then  at  once.  Take 
jlj  a  cab,  and  keep  your  wits  about  you.” 
i|i  “I  will,  sir.” 

li  And  old  Abner  Jones  rushed  out  of 
I  the  office  and  into  Basinghall  Street 
jj[  bubbling  over  with  excitement. 

|l  The  old  clerk  did  bis  master’s  bidding 
||  well  and  successfully,  and  returned  tri¬ 
ll  umpbantly  bearing  two  orebid  prizes. 
Mr.  Baxter  thanked  him;  then  Abner 
returned  to  his  ledgers,  and  the  master 
left  the  office  for  bis  house  at  Kew. 

On  his  way  home,  however,  that  mas¬ 
ter  broke  his  Journey  at  tne  office  of  his 
solicitor. 

“Griffiths,”  said  the  head  of  Baxter  & 
Son,  “I  want  to  add  a  codicil  to  my 
will.  Can  you  draw  it  up  while  I 
wait?” 

“Yes,  if  you  wish  me  to.  What  is 
the  purport  of  this  codicil?” 

“You  know,”  said  Mr.  Baxter,  “that 
I’ve  no  heir;  that  I’ve  left  my  whole 
estate  to  certain  hospitals.  Well,  I 
want  to  set  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to 
keep  up  my  place  at  Kew,  say  1,0001.  a 
year.  And  I  want  my  chief  clerk,  Ab¬ 
ner  Jones,  to  be  tenant  for  life.  He  is 
also  to  receive  21.  a  week  for  pocket 
money.  Understand?” 

“I  think  I  do.  But,  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Baxter,  why  keep  op  the  establishment? 
Is  Mr.  Jones  a  man  of  family?” 

“No;  but  he  is  as  crazy  about  orchids 
as  I  am.  I  suppose  every  man,  Grif¬ 
fiths,  has  his  weak  point  Well,  my 
weak  point  Is  my  orchids.  I  love  them. 
To  me  they  seem  really  human.  And 
when  I  think  that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me  my  happy  orchid  family 
Bight  be  scattered  far  and  wide.  It  hurts 


—hurts  more  than  I  can  make  you  un¬ 
derstand.  This  old  clerk,  Abner  Jones, 
has  been  with  me  half  a  century,  has 
saved  me  thousands  of  pounds  by  his 
faithfulness  to  duty.  1  want  to  reward 
him.  That’s  one  reason  for  my  action. 
The  real  reason  is,  however,  that  I 
know  Abner  Jones  will  love  my  or¬ 
chids,  and  I  believe  my  orchids  will 
love  him.  Foolish!  But  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  act  in  this  foolish  manner. 
And  you  know  how  I’ve  slaved  to  make 
my  money.” 

“Not  so  foolish  but  that  I  understand 
and  approve  of  what  you  are  doing,” 
answered  the  solicitor. 

The  codicil,  so  big  with  meaning  for 
Abner  Jones,  was  drawn  up,  signed, 
witnessed.  And  then  Baxter,  only  sur¬ 
viving  partner  of  the  old  house  of  Bax¬ 
ter  &  Son,  Basinghall  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  went  home  with  his  orchid  treas¬ 
ure.  He  bad  at  last  completed  his  col¬ 
lection,  and  was  a  happy  man.  He  had 
completed  something  else— his  life 
work;  for  within  a  week  he  died. 
««**«*• 

Abner  Jones  was  a  rich  man.  Old 
age  found  him  possessed  of  a  large  In¬ 
come  and  a  beautiful  house  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  London  suburb.  Everybody 
said  he  must  be  a  happy  man;  every¬ 
body  congratulated  him  on  his  good 
luck. 

Abner  Jones  could  not  quite  agree 
with  everybody  In  these  congratula¬ 
tions.  And  as  he  broke  up  bis  little 
home  in  the  north  of  London  he  was  a 
prey  to  many  misgivings.  Abner,  how¬ 
ever,  had  obeyed  orders  for  fifty  years. 
The  master’s  will  was  a  command;  and 
he  moved  at  once  to  the  house  at  Kew 
and  began  life  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
leisure. 

The  conservatory,  with  its  wealth  of 
orchids,  fascinated  Abner  for  a  few 
days.  But  the  first  week  at  Kew  had 
scarcely  run  Its  course  before  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he 
preferred  bis  “pretend”  orchids;  they 
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were,  to  him,  more  real,  more  lovable 
than  these  valuable  originals. 

On  Friday  night— the  first  Friday 
night  in  Kew— after  his  stately  dinner 
in  the  oak-panelled,  picture-bung  dining 
room,  Abner  wandered  into  the  library, 
opened  the  bookcase  and  took  down  a 
handsomely-bound  copy  of  “The  New- 
comes." 

“I’ll  have  a  talk  with  the  Colonel;  that 
will  cheer  me  up,  help  me  to  get  a  grip 
on  my  old  self,  get  rid  of  this  restless, 
caged-bird  feeling.” 

Abner  dropped  into  an  easy-chair  and 
began  to  read.  After  reading  for  a  few 
minutes  he  glanced  across  the  table, 
fully  expecting  to  see  the  loved  face  of 
the  dear  old  Colonel.  The  chair  was 
empty.  Abner  was  disappointed,  dazed. 
The  bewildered  old  man  read,  or  tried 
to  read  for  about  five  minutes;  then  he 
slowly  lifted  his  eyes  again— no,  the 
Colonel’s  chair  was  still  empty.  Abner 
sat,  deep  in  thought  for  another  five 
minutes.  Then  he  turned  resolutely  to 
that  part  of  “The  Newcomes”  he  had 
for  many  years  refused  to  read— the 
death  of  Colonel  Newcome.  He  read  it 
to  the  bitter  end.  Then,  putting  down 
the  book,  turning  out  the  light,  he  crept 
slowly  up  to  bed;  and  be  fell  asleep 
whispering  to  the  shadows  around  him: 

“And  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of 
a  little  child  had  answered  to  bis  name 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter.” 

Death  had  become  a  reality  for  Abner 
Jones.  And  the  sting  of  death  had 
touched  him  first  through  one  who  had, 
in  reality,  never  been  alive. 

During  Saturday  afternoon  Abner  dis¬ 
covered  a  copy  of  “The  Bible  in  Spain.” 
He  lacked  courage,  however,  to  try  an¬ 
other  “pretend”  in  broad  daylight,  and 
so  postponed  his  travel-experiment  un¬ 
til  after  dinner.  But  when  dinner  was 
over,  and  Abner  was  alone  with  his 
cigar  (the  housekeeper  had  informed 
Abner  that  her  old  master  never 
smoked  a  pipe  indoors),  be  walked  on 


tiptoe  to  the  window  and  opened  it— 
opened  the  window  that,  as  in  the  dear 
old  days,  he  might  feel  the  full  sweep 
of  the  salt  air  as  he  crossed  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  Then  he  opened  Borrow’s  book 
and  began  to  read.  But  his  “pretend” 
trip  broke  down  at  the  very  start,  for 
the  leaves  were  uncut.  Cutting  these 
leaves  almost  carried  Abner  home 
again.  And  then,  after  this  initial  diffi¬ 
culty  had  been  overcome,  and  just  as 
the  Channel  boat  had  left  Dover,  the 
housekeeper  entered  the  room,  caught 
sight  of  the  open  window  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Why,  Mr.  Abner,  that  window  is 
open,  and  the  damp  air  is  blowing  full 
on  your  chest!  Mary  Ann  grows  more 
careless  every  day.” 

Abner  blushed  and  mumbled  some  ex¬ 
cuse;  but  long  before  he  had  recovered 
self-control  the  housekeeper  bad  disap¬ 
peared.  And  something  else  had  disap¬ 
peared  also— his  power  to  “pretend” 
travel.  What  he  held  in  his  trembling 
bands  Abner  saw  clearly  now  was  only 
a  book.  Borrow  was  not  within  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  Kew.  And  Abner  Jones 
was  a  silly  old  humbug. 

The  shock  of  this  awakening  robbed 
Abner  for  the  moment  of  all  strength. 
And  when  strength  did  come  back,  al¬ 
though  it  was  early  in  the  evening,  Ab¬ 
ner  put  out  the  light  and  tottered  up  the 
broad  stairway  to  his  great  bedroom 
overhead. 

Abner’s  first  Sunday  at  Kew  opened 
in  a  fiood  of  sunshine.  The  day  Abner 
had  always  loved  most  of  all  had  come 
at  last;  before  its  close  his  poor  old 
heart  would  be  refreshed  by  reunion 
with  Emily  and  the  children.  This  was 
the  medicine  he  required;  after  an  hour 
with  his  loved  ones  the  new  home  at 
Kew  would  fall  heir,  he  was  confident, 
to  all  the  lovable  qualities  of  the  old 
home  in  London  city.  And  as  the  even¬ 
ing  shadows  came  trooping  over  the 
eastern  hills,  Abner,  sitting  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  discovered  a  new  beauty  in  the 
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night;  for  the  onrusbing  shadows  were 
bringing  Abner  bis  old-fashioned  sun¬ 
shine. 

Six  o’clock— seven— eight;  the  hours 
raced  by.  Night  had  fallen  thick  and 
black.  The  lamps  were  lighted;  the 
curtains  drawn.  Abner  was  still  the 
sole  occupant  of  his  handsome  library. 
Three  times  he  had  sprung  from  bis 
chair  and  hurried  to  the  hall  door.  Only 
fancy!  no  one  there!  And  yet  each  time 
he  had  been  confident  that  be  heard 
Emily’s  voice  and  the  patter  and  trip  of 
hurrying  feet. 

Nine  o’clock.  Abner  awoke  from  a 
troubled  sleep,  leaned  forward,  gazed  In¬ 
tently  at  the  chair  opposite,  then  cried; 

“Thank  God  you’ve  come  at  last, 
Emily!  I’m  so—” 

The  words  froze  on  Abner’s  lips.  The 
chair  was  empty.  He  was  still  alone. 
Emily  and  the  children  had  forgotten 
him.  And  then  a  feeble,  broken-hearted 
old  man  dragged  heavy  limbs  up  the 
broad  stairway  and  vanished  In  the 
shadows  overhead. 

From  that  Sunday  night  Abner  Jones 
was  a  changed  man— grew  feeble,  mo¬ 
rose.  Occasionally  he  would  pass  a  few 
happy  hours  with  the  orchids.  And 
once  he  had  a  bright  morning  over  an 
old  set  o-f  ledgers  which  he  discovered 
under  the  master’s  writing-table.  For 
the  bewildered  old  man  actually  opened 
a  lot  of  new  accounts,  made  fictitious 
journal  entries,  and  posted  them.  For 
a  time  he  seemed  to  have  groped  his 
way  back  to  his  old  desk  In  Basingball 
Street,  and  regained  the  happiness  that 
was  his  before  luck  came  to  loot  life  of 
so  many  sweet  illusions.  The  servants 
soon  realized  their  master’s  condition, 
and  the  housekeeper  tried  her  best  to 
persuade  him  to  go  each  morning  for  a 
walk  in  Kew  Gardens. 

“Yes,  I’ll  go-go  tomorrow.” 

That  was  his  unvarying  reply;  and 
then  he  would  settle  to  a  book  in  the 
library— a  book  the  pages  of  which  be 
never  turned. 


At  last  the  old  housekeeper,  without 
consulting  Abner,  called  In  the  family 
physician.  And  this  doctor,  who  had 
been  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Abner’s 
old  master,  talked  freely  to  his  new  pa¬ 
tient 

“Your  old  master  loved  and  trusted 
you,  Mr.  Abner.  He  believed  you  would 
care  for  bis  orchids,  that  you  would 
keep  his  fiower-family  from  falling  into 
strange  bands.  The  orchids  will  soon 
pass  to  other  hands  unless  you  chauge 
your  present  habit  of  life.” 

“Am  I  really  ill,  doctor?” 

“You  are.” 

“What  shall  I  do?” 

“Sto.p  brooding,  rouse  yourself,  and 
take  regular  exercise.” 

“I’ll  go  for  a  long  walk  to  morrow.” 

“To  morrow  walking  is  killing  you. 
Go  to-day,  and  every  day.  Come  out 
with  me  now.” 

Abner  hesitated.  His  old  lack  of  in¬ 
itiative  held  him  back.  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  his  duty  to  his  dead  master. 
Five  minutes  later  Abner  Jones,  lean¬ 
ing  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  doctor, 
passed  out  of  his  house  and  down  the 
busy  Kew  Road.  When  Abner  and  the 
doctor  arrived  opposite  the  Cumberland 
Gate,  the  doctor  said: 

“Mr.  Abner,  I  want  yod  to  go  into- 
Kew  Gardens  and  walk  for  an  hour.  It 
is  now  seven  o’clock;  the  gates  close  at 
eight.” 

“I’ll  do  as  you  wish,  doctor.  Come 
and  see  me  to  morrow,  will  you?” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Abner 
realized  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
“old”  and  “ill;”  and  Abner’s  manner 
betrayed  this  realization.  That  is  why 
the  doctor  answered: 

“I’ll  come  in  this  evening  and  have  a 
game  of  ‘crib’  with  you.” 

Then  the  doctor  shook  Abner  by  tlie 
hand  and  hurried  away. 

**«•*«• 

Back  to  Dbbams. 

Abner  entered  Kew  Gardens  fully  in- 
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tending  to  follow  the  doctor’s  orders  to 
walk  a  full  hour.  But  when  he  came 
opposite  an  iron  seat  which  stands  un¬ 
der  a  great  lime  tree  and  faces  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  JEolus,  his  old  “to  morrow”  habit 
overtook  and  conquered  him. 

‘TTl  sit  down  and  rest  a  moment- 
only  a  moment.” 

Abner’s  “only  a  moment”  ran,  before 
be  realized  it,  to  a  full  half-hour.  And 
a  very  happy,  dreamy  half-hour  it  was. 
The  birds  sang  softly  and  seemed  to 
say: 

“Why,  it’s  dear  old  Abner!  Welcome! 
welcome,  dear  old  Abner  Jones.” 

The  soft  breeze,  herald  of  twilight 
hour,  swept  lazily  through  the  leaf.v 
branches.  The  sun.  dropping  behind 
the  hill,  painted  the  Temple  of  .iEolus 
crimson,  and  transformed  a  stork, 
which  stood  motionless  under  the  mar¬ 
ble  dome,  into  a  silhouette  of  black  and 
gold. 

Abner  looked  and  listened,  drifted 
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and  dreamed— drifted  and  dreamed,  and 
fell  asleep. 

Half  an  hour  passed;  Abner  awoke. 
The  hill  in  front  of  him  blazed  and 
burned  as  with  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun;  in  the  centre  of  all  this  glory  stood 
his  girl-wife,  Emily,  arms  open,  face  all 
smiles. 

******* 

“Come,  sir;  time  to  close  the  gates,” 
said  the  officer  on  duty,  as  be -touched 
the  old  man  sleeping  on  the  seat  under 
the  hill. 

No  answer. 

“Night,  sir;  time  to  close  the  garden 
gates.” 

Still  no  answer  from  the  quiet  figure 
on  the  old  iron  bench. 

And  no  answer  ever  came.  For  the 
sleeper,  Abner  Jones,  bad  passed  into 
that  other  garden  where  the  gates  are 
never  closed— never  closed,  because 
there  is  no  night  there. 
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It  was  my  first  book,  my  only  book, 
my  ewe  lamb;  but  it  was  not  a  “work,” 
not  an  “important  publication,”  like 
Mr.  Lecky’s  “Map  of  Life.”  The  re¬ 
viewers  did  not  welcome  it  either 
eagerly  or  seriously.  Nobody  gave  it 
three  columns,  or  even  one  column  and 
a  turn.  It  was  merely  included  in  that 
section  which  begins:  “  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  following"— and.  here  and  there 
complimentary  remarks  were  made  on 
the  cover,  the  end  papers,  and  the  title- 
page,  which  were  all  extremely  pretty. 
But  the  inside  was  mine,  and  when  my 
publisher  informed  me  that  the  volume 
had  been  sent  to  the  Book  Section  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  as  an  example  of 


his  “  choicest  publications,”  I  deter¬ 
mined  that,  come  what  might,  I  would 
visit  Paris  and  see  it.  Just  think ! 
Somewhere  in  that  mighty  place,  where 
sixty  millions  of  souls  were  expected; 
somewhere,  under  a  glass  case,  gazed 
at  by  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  eyes,  was  my  book, 
my  ewe  lamb.  It  was  thrilling. 

I  could  only  spare  one  day  — going 
and  returning  by  the  night  boat.  I  be¬ 
gan  foolishly,  without  studying  map,  or 
plan,  or  guide.  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance 
prompted  me  to  cast  myself  at  the 
doors,  and  find  my  way,  by  instinct 
and  by  questions,  to  the  Book  Section. 
It  was  raining  as  I  entered  the  great 
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gate  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and, 
throwing  an  approving  eye  on  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  exhibits,  sought  shelter  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  I  would  see  the 
pictures.  Was  not  the  whole  day  be¬ 
fore  me,  in  which  to  find  my  book? 
Two  hours  later  I  emerged  from  the 
pictures  haunted  by  a  French  work,  the 
size  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  too  horrible 
for  description,  where  famished  men 
and  women  were  tearing  at,  and  feed¬ 
ing  upon,  the  dying  bodies  of  other 
famished  men  and  women.  I  looked 
around.  The  day  was  still  young;  to 
my  right  bubbled  the  Seine,  palaces  up¬ 
on  her  banks:  before  me,  white  and 
wide,  stretched  the  noble  Pont  Alexan¬ 
dre  III,  and  beyond,  bright  even  un¬ 
der  a  leaden  sky,  the  stucco,  pretentious 
palaces  of  Various  Industries  stretched 
like  a  bodyguard  of  stage  soldiers  to¬ 
wards  the  sombre  dome  that  covers  Na¬ 
poleon’s  tomb.  Across  the  Seine,  around 
and  beyond  the  Eiffel  Tower,  like  a  city 
seen  from  a  train,  clustered  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  domes,  spires  and 
minarets.  And  somewhere  in  this 
splendid  confusion,  in  some  cloistral 
corner,  protected  by  a  glass  case,  gazed 
at  by  a  percentage  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  eyes,  was  my  book.  I 
did  not  hurry  towards  It.  Such  a  rare 
enterprise  must  be  approached  calmly. 
The  fine  perceptions  of  the  infrequent 
author  forbade  me  to  show  even  to  my¬ 
self  the  eager  vanity  that  I  felt.  So,  I 
crossed  the  river,  and  turned  into  the 
Street  of  Nations,  where  I  roamed 
through  the  houses  of  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  but  not  Great  Britain,  for 
on  the  door  was  posted  this  notice: 
“Closed  in  wet  weather.”  Dear  Eng¬ 
land! 

Then  I  lunched,  and  later  asked  the 
way  to  the  Book  Section.  It  was  near 
the  Swiss  Village,  I  was  told,  hard  by 
the  Chateau  d’Eau.  The  Naval  and 
Military  Exhibits  beguiled  me  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes;  but,  although  I  turned 
my  face  resolutely  from  Commercial 


Navigation,  and  Forests  Hunting  and 
Fishing,  the  Optical  Palace  beat  me.  I 
stayed  there  half-an-hour,  and  I  also 
succumbed  to  Guatemala.  In  Civil  En¬ 
gineering  I  again  asked  my  way,  and, 
alas!  was  wrongly  directed,  for  at  four 
o’clock  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
Agriculture  and  Poods.  Still  three  full 
hours  remained,  and,  if  I  denied  myself 
dinner,  I  could  count  upon  four  in  which 
to  find  the  Book  Section.  Again  I 
asked  my  way,  and  was  told  to  retrace 
my  steps.  At  Andalusia  in  the  Time 
of  the  Moors  I  met  a  countryman  who 
informed  me,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
tells  you  that  It  is  fine  for  the  time  of 
the  year,  that  he  had  passed  through 
the  Book  Section  an  hour  before. 
“  Books  are  not  much  in  my  line,”  he 
said,  adding  wearily,  “I  guess  I’ve  seen 
all  I  want  to  see.”  He  was  now  going 
out  by  the  Ecole  Mllitalre  gate,  and  as 
the  Book  Section  was  on  the  way  (I  am 
quoting  him)  he  would  very  willingly 
show  it  to  me.  I  accepted  his  offer 
gladly,  but  by  some  mischance  I  missed 
him  in  Mines  and  Metals,  and  never 
saw  him  again.  It  was  now  half-past 
five,  and  I  began  to  grow  a  little  anx¬ 
ious.  I  felt  like  a  parent  who,  having 
promised  to  visit  his  little  son  at 
school,  cannot  find  the  town  where  it  is 
situated.  Somehow  I  had  never  lost 
faith  that  the  Book  Section  was  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Swiss  Village.  I  made  that 
my  aim.  An  assistant  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  they  were  manufacturing 
Savon  de  Congo,  to  whom  I  applied, 
knew  the  village  well;  he  had  taken  his 
grandfather  there  to  see  the  imitation 
glaciers.  I  must  cross  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  go  right  through  Means  of 
Transport  till  I  came  to  Corea;  then 
straight  on,  leaving  Chemical  Industries 
on  my  left,  till  I  came  to  Sweden.  The 
Swiss  Village  was  Just  beyond  Sweden. 
He  had  not  himself  seen  the  Book  Sec¬ 
tion,  but  no  doubt  the  information  I  had 
already  gathered  on  that  point  was  cor¬ 
rect.  It  was  not  likely,  he  said,  with 
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sympathetic  smile,  that  th.  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition  would  be  without  a  Book  Sec¬ 
tion.  An  assistant  from  the  Electricity 
for  Cooking  Purposes  stall,  who  had 
stood  by  during  the  discussion,  concur¬ 
red. 

It  is  a  salutary  exercise  to  look  back 
upon  a  critical  period,  and  try  to  fix  the 
moment  when  success  or  failure  trem¬ 
bled  in  the  balance.  When  I  recall 
that  day  whereon  I  failed  to  find  my 
little  book,  a  failure  which  robbed  me 
of  what  would  certainly  have  been  one 
of  the  most  pleasurable  incidents  of  my 
life,  I  reflect,  I  assert,  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  enterprise  quivered  in 
the  balance  at  the  moment  that  I  left 
the  Savon  de  Congo  stall.  Still  I  do 
not  wholly  blame  myself.  It  was  by 
sheer  ill-luck  that  ten  minutes  later  I 
lost  my  way  in  the  department  devoted 
to  Drain  Pipes.  Even  then  the  day 
might  have  been  won  had  I  been  firm 
enough  to  cut  across  the  Champ  deMars, 
and  make  for  Corea,  as  the  Savon  de 
Congo  assistant  had  suggested.  But  I 
was  beguiled— you  must  remember  I 
was  very  tired— by  one  of  those  delight¬ 
ful  moving  staircases.  You  step  on  to 
a  piece  of  cocoanut  matting,  and  are 
caiTied  easily  and  gracefully-— some- 
w'here— you  do  not  know  whither,  but 
you  are  very  conscious  that  it  is  with¬ 
out  effort  on  your  part.  I  was  carried 
into  a  high  gallery  and  gently  landed 
into  a  section  devoted  to  the  Limbs  of 
Man  in  wax,  on  which  were  indicated, 
with  unflinching  realism,  the  various 
wounds  that  peace  and  war  inflict  upon 
the  body.  Accompanying  each  wound 
was  a  model  in  wax  of  the  surgeon’s 
hands  showing  the  method  of  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  That  section  was  myTugela. 
I  stayed  there  half  an  hour,  and  for  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  an  hour  my  wanton 
eyes  feasted  themselves  on  a  series  of 
exquisite  bathrooms.  From  this  con¬ 
templation  I  was  aroused  to  the  sense 
of  my  folly  by  the  sound  of  shouting. 

Th«  Aeadeinj. 


Hastening  downstairs,  every  fibre  of 
my  being  strained  at  last  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  enterprise  which  had 
called  me  to  the  Exhibition,  I  made 
my  way  by  Shetland  Wool,  through  an 
audience  who  were  watching  a  troop  of 
Spanish  dancers,  and  so  out  into  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  What  was  this?  The 
whole  enormous  place  was  filled  with 
a  dense  crowd  of  shouting,  excited  peo¬ 
ple.  Bands  were  playing,  flags  were 
waving,  and  down  the  centre  marched 
a  great  procession  of  triumphal  cars  on 
which  nymphs  shivered.  Following 
came  arbors  of  vine  leaves,  and  caper¬ 
ing  figures  of  rotund  men,  with  jolly 
red  faces,  accompanied  by  fair  Bac¬ 
chantes  from  the  second  row  of  the 
ballet.  It  was  the  IHe  of  the  Vine  In¬ 
dustry.  In  a  glance  I  saw  all  that  it 
meant  to  me.  Till  the  procession  had 
passed  and  returned  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  across 
the  Champ  de  Mars  was  the  Swiss  Vil¬ 
lage  and— and  the  Book  Section.  I  tried. 
I  pushed  here,  I  wheedled  there,  I 
doubled  in  my  tracks  only  to  be  stopped 
by  a  cordon  of  police.  The  procession 
gathered  volume,  more  bands  played, 
the  crowd  increased,  surrounded  me.  I 
could  not  move  backwards  or  forwards. 
I  could  have  cried.  Not  till  seven  o’clock 
was  the  way  clear.  That  left  me  a  bare 
two  hours  to  return  to  my  hotel,  pack, 
have  dinner  and  catch  the  nine  o’clock 
train.  I  determined  to  forego  my  din¬ 
ner  and  make  one  more  attempt.  I 
crossed  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ran  like  a 
hare  through  Agriculture  and  Foods, 
and  saw,  and  saw,  in  the  distance  some¬ 
thing  that  must  have  been  intended  to 
represent  a  mountain,  and  nearer  at 
hand,  a  little  to  the  right,  tall  glass 
cases  that  looked  as  if  they  contained 
books.  They  were  being  covered  with 
brown  bolland  wrappers.  I  ran  towards 
them.  An  official  raised  his  hand. 
“Monsieur  is  too  late,”  he  said. 
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Hark!  the  drums  beat!  the  trumpets 
blare!  One  hundred  thousand  citizens 
are  in  the  street  to  acclaim  the  master¬ 
piece  of  the  century.  After  a  laborious 
silence  of  three  (or  is  it  five?)  years,  the 
most  gifted  lady  whom  the  world  has 
seen  speaks  once  more — speaks,  too, 
with  that  clarion  voice  of  satire  we 
know  so  well.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  hoardings  are  covered  with  the 
praise  of  “The  Master-Christian,”  or 
that  “The  Master-Christian”  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  eclipse  the  works  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  For, 
in  “The  Master-Christian”  (we  are  told) 
Miss  Corelli  Is  at  her  best,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  Miss  Corelli  at  her 
best  is  unapproachable.  Especially  in 
the  quality  of  courage  Miss  Corelli 
eclipses  all  her  contemporaries.  Neither 
the  crimes  of  this  life  nor  the  mysteries 
of  the  life  to  come  have  any  terror  for 
her.  Most  people,  who  are  all  untinc¬ 
tured  with  learning,  who  write  their 
own  tongue  with  a  reckless  uncertainty, 
who  have  but  a  vague  sense  of  words 
and  their  meanings,  would  shrink  from 
the  task  which  the  most  talented  novel¬ 
ist  of  this  or  any  other  age  has  imposed 
upon  herself.  Who,  Indeed,  save  the 
author  of  “The  Mas!er-Chrlstlan” 
would  dare  to  bring  upon  a  mimic  scene 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Pope  of  Rome? 
But,  as  we  have  said.  Miss  Corelli  is  fit 
for  any  enterprise.  She,  at  least,  is  not 
trammelled  by  reverence  or  decency. 
She  has  no  scruples  in  putting  her  com¬ 
mon,  pert,  ungrammatical  sentences 
even  into  the  mouth  of  personages 
princely  or  divine;  and  why,  indeed, 
should  she  scruple  or  criticize?  If  her 
English  halts,  it  is  the  best  that  she 
has,  and  the  basest  critic  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  every  license  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  genius.  For,  alas!  genius  Is 
only  too  rare  in  this  sad  world  of  ours. 


and  when  we  find  a  solid  wad  of  it— €32 
pages  In  all— we  must  doff  our  hats,  and 
be  grateful  that  we  did  not  live  fifty 
years  ago,  when  fiction  had  nothing 
better  to  offer  us  than  the  cynicism  of 
Thackeray  or  the  farcical  humor  of 
Charles  Dickens. 

Miss  Corelli,  then,  has  genius,  and 
plenty  of  it— cela  va  sans  dire,  as  she 
would  say  herself.  If  she  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  supreme  gift,  we  might,  per¬ 
haps,  object  to  her  sanguine  temerity. 
We  might  suggest,  for  instance,  that  a 
formal  attack  upon  all  the  Churches 
should  not  be  made  by  an  unlettered 
lady,  who  knows  not  the  rudiments  of 
theology  or  criticism.  We  might  point 
out  in  all  modesty  that  to  give  your 
characters  high-sounding  names  and  to 
put  such  speeches  in  their  mouth  as 
would  shame  an  orator  of  Hyde  Park, 
is  wicked  irreverence.  We'  might  pre¬ 
fer  a  slight  knowledge  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  to  miles  of  obvious  rhetoric.  We 
might  urge  that  a  fiuid  style  was  an  in¬ 
sufficient  atonement  for  unblushing  in¬ 
accuracy.  For  it  must  be  confessed  (by 
the  critic)  that  Miss  Corelli  is  irreverent, 
illiterate,  rhetorical  and  inaccurate.  She 
thinks  it  not  unbecoming  to  say  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  “the  personality  of 
the  little  fellow  was  very  winning;” 
she  permits  the  Pope,  who  is  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  to  talk  like  a  tub- 
thumper;  finding  the  poor  English 
tongue  insufficient  to  her  purpose,  she 
sprinkles  her  pages  with  scraps  of 
French  and  Italian,  hoping,  perchance, 
that  her  solecisms  will  deepen  the  local 
color.  So,  when  she  means  “silence," 
she  gasps  out  tais-toi;  so  she  believes 
that  in  French  nom  de  Jisus  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  expletive;  so  she  appears  to  think 
that  a  Parisian  countess  might  say 
Quelle  honneurl  when  she  imagined  her¬ 
self  “the  leading  lady”  to  a  great  trage- 
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dlaii.  Again,  if  an  ordinary  man  (or 
woman)  of  letters  choose  to  denounce  a 
country  not  his  (or  her)  own,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  strengthen  his  venom  with 
knowledge.  Yet  Miss  Corelli,  whose 
scRva  indignatio  is  piously  directed 
against  France,  displays  a  sturdy  igno¬ 
rance  of  that  country  and  its  literature. 
To  call  Catulle  Mendds  an  “hysterical 
little  boy”  is  a  piece  of  folly  that  noth¬ 
ing  (save  genius)  can  excuse;  and  what 
can  modern  letters  mean  to  a  writer 
who  classes  Maeterlinck  with  Byron 
and  Heine  as  “a  wicked  person”?  But 
that  is  the  advantage  of  genius;  it  need 
understand  nothing;  It  may  parade 
knowledge  which  it  does  not  possess;  It 
may  commit  every  sin  against  taste 
and  truth;  and  all  the  same  it  is  genius, 
or.  If  it  isn’t,  what  becomes  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  protestations  which  have  secured, 
we  are  told,  to  “The  Master-Chrlstian” 
so  many  thousands  of  readers? 

A  humorous  champion  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  (mce  declared  in  the  bravery  of 
print  that  “not  even  his  detractors 
could  deny  Him  the  gift  of  genius;”  and 
similarly  the  genius  of  Miss  Corelli  does 
not  depend  upon  the  grudging  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  detractors.  Here  is 
her  genius  thick  and  slab  for  all  folk  to 
see.  Her  motive  is  not  fresh— on  the 
contrary,  it  Is  as  hackneyed  a  motive  as 
she,  or  any  other,  could  find;  but  no 
doubt  she  recognizes  the  truth  of  Hor¬ 
ace’s  maxim  already  quoted— 
est  proprie  communia  dicere— and  does 
not  stoop  to  win  an  effect  by  mere  orig¬ 
inality.  Now,  for  many  years  past.  It 
has  been  a  favorite  artifice  of  certain 
painters  to  startle  the  world  by  putting 
Jesus  Christ  into  incongruous  surround¬ 
ings.  He  has  been  pictured  at  a  music- 
hall  and  at  a  dinner-table,  and  the  inar¬ 
tistic  familiarity  has  found  an  instant 
success.  Well,  Miss  Corelli  has  achieved 
In  fiction  what  M.  J.  Bfiraud  has 
achieved  in  painting.  She  has  placed 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Paris  and  Borne  of 
to-day;  she  has  confronted  Him  with  the 


cultured  rabble  that  packs  fashionable 
churches  and  fashionable  studios.  But 
it  is  not  for  this  that  we  thank  her.  Not 
even  in  the  presence  of  transcendent 
genius  can  we  forget  who  rushes  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  No;  we 
thank  her  for  a  set  of  romantic  charac¬ 
ters,  which  we  could  not  match  In  the 
whole  realm  of  fiction.  Above  all,  she 
Ihas  brought  back  to  life  our  old  friend 
the  Wicked  Markiss,  who  reminds  ns 
of  those  brave  days  when  culture  was 
not,  and  when  the  Family  Herald  re¬ 
joiced  the  hearts  of  England.  And  we 
doubt  whether  even  the  Family  Herald 
ever  discovered  so  wicked  a  Markiss  as 
the  gentleman  known  to  Miss  Corelli  as 
the  Marquis  Fontenelle.  Poor  man,  he 
might  have  had  the  particule;  but  surely 
he  Is  wicked  enough  without  It  “Yes,” 
sighs  the  beautiful  countess,  “I  am  in 
love  with  the  Marquis  Fontenelle!  Ah! 
le  beau  marquis!  He  Is  so  extraordi¬ 
nary!— so  beautiful!— so  wicked!”  Is  it 
not  our  old  friend  Aubrey  Plantagenet 
himself?  Cannot  you  see  his  rolling 
eye  and  his  waxed  moustache?  And  are 
you  not  compelled  to  think  of  George  R. 
Sims’s  incomparable  poems,  and  of  the 
monster  who,  in  the  very  eye  of  the 
Norman  mothers,  invited  the  hlgh-bom 
maids  to  Join  the  revelry  of  the  sensu¬ 
ous  galop?  But,  ah!  what  a  fine  fellow 
is  the  Wicked  Markiss!  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  mean  about  him.  “I  seldom  ride  in 
a  common  flaere,*’  he  says,  sadly,  “but 
this  time  I  did  so."  How  could  he  so 
far  forget  himself?  How,  Indeed,  save 
under  the  impulse  of  la  ohasset  And 
despite  the  common  fiacre,  our  Markiss 
is  capable  of  everything  save  marriage. 
“To  love  one’s  wife,”  says  he,  “would 
be  petite  hourgeoaie.”  The  French  is  not 
quite  worthy  the  noble  station  of  the 
gentleman,  yet  how  fine  the  Irony!  Does 
it  not  remind  you  of  Juvenal,  the  one 
author  in  ancient  and  modem  times  to 
whom,  we  have  been  told,  our  great 
Marie  Corelli  Is  comparable?  But,  alas! 
the  Markiss  don’t  live  up  to  his  reputa- 
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tlon.  He  fights  a  duel  with  a  common 
actor,  who,  In  a  lingo  which  even  the 
Marhlss  might  envy,  describes  himself 
as  “Moi  le  gfinie  de  France,"  and  who, 
of  coarse,  is  the  Markiss’s  own  long* 
lost  brother,  strawberry-mark  and  all. 
The  brotherhood,  if  we  may  say  so,  Is 
as  sure  as  eggs,  and  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  great  heart,  which  seldom  con¬ 
descended  to  a  common  /lacre,  broke  at 
the  revelation? 

But  that  is  the  mark  of  Miss  Corelli’s 
genius.  She  carries  us  off  breathless 
and  expectant,  into  what  she  herself 
might  call  the  beau  monde.  Above  all, 
she  has  touched  vice  with  the  finger  of 
scorn,  and  she  has  brought  Sin  (with  a 
capital)  into  the  cottage  homes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  She  has  laid  bare  with  a  ruthless 
courage  the  crimes  of  France  and  of 
Rome.  If  we  may  believe  her — and  of 
course  we  may— every  Cardinal  is  the 
father  of  a  large  and  thriving  family. 
And  as  to  the  Abbds  of  France,  they 
are  but  the  wicked  Markiss  in  another 
costume.  M.  Vergniaud,  in  fact,  runs  a 
close  second  to  Fontenelle  himself.  "1 
know  the  charm  of  sin,”  he  cries— “the 
singular  fascination  of  pure  devilry!” 
And  he  does.  Well  might  he  rival  the 
flippant  Abbes  of  the  last  century— In 
fact,  we  are  half  afraid  that  once  again 
genius  is  caught  napping,  and  that  Miss 
Corelli  believes  that  St.  BvrOmond  still 
lives.  For  upon  the  delicate  finger  of  the 
Abb6  Vergniaud  there  sparkles  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring;  with  a  listless  band  he  turns 
over  the  worldly  pages  of  the  Revue  de 
deux  Mondes;  and  even  though  he  does 
seem  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Al¬ 
fred  Dreyfus,  he  is  evidently  a  wicked, 
worldly  and  witty  person.  What  won¬ 
der  is  it,  then,  that  “France  is  playing  a 
losing  game,”  and  that  St  Peter’s  at 
Rome  Is  but  a  “huge  theatre  misnamed 
a  church”? 

But  better  than  the  Markiss,  better 
than  all  the  infamous  clergy,  is  the 
beautiful  Angela  Sovrani,  who  (we  are 
sure)  is  nothing  but  a  portrait  of  Marie 


Corelli,  drawn  only  by  the  band  and 
brain  that  are  capable  of  understanding 
her.  For  Angela  Sovrani,  also.  Is  a 
woman  of  genius,  the  supreme  artist  of 
her  age  and  planet.  She  is  not  actually 
beautiful;  but  she  creates  around  her, 
wherever  she  goes,  “an  effect  of  beau¬ 
ty.”  Her  eyes,  of  course,  are  “purple- 
gray  and  drowsy-lldded.”  “In  herself 
she  was  a  creature  of  remarkable 
temperament  and  character  —  true 
womanly,  in  every  delicate  sentiment, 
fancy  and  feeling,  but  with  something 
of  the  man-hero  in  her  scorn  of  petty 
aims.”  Have  we  not  here  a  master¬ 
piece  of  self -portraiture?  In  what  other 
colors  can  genius  be  painted?  And  the 
resemblance  does  not  end  with  this. 
“Within  the  small  bead  lay  a  marvel¬ 
lous  brain,  and  the  delicate  body  was 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  potency  to  con¬ 
jure  with."  Moreover,  Angela,  too,  was 
engaged  upon  a  work  which  might  have 
been  called  “The  Master-Chrlstlan,’* 
had  she  not  styled  it  “The  Coming  of 
Christ.”  It  was  a  vast  and  painted  al¬ 
legory,  which  Raffaelle  or  Angelo  would 
have  been  proud  to  sign  If  only  they 
could  have  achieved  It;  and  it  convulsed 
the  Vatican  as  violently  as  the  sermon 
of  the  Abbfi  Vergniaud.  Tet,  for  a 
while  It  seemed  to  fail,  merely  because 
it  bad  not  been  painted  by  a  man.  And 
Angela  Sovrani  had  assured  the  most 
elaborate  secrecy.  She  refused  to  show 
her  picture  until  It  was  finished.  “They 
take  my  ideas  and  use  them,”  she  com¬ 
plained,  “and  then,  when  my  work  is 
produced,  'they  say  it  is  I  who  have 
copied  them,  and  that  women  have  no 
imagination.”  That  is  precisely  what 
Marie  Corelli  has  suffered  these  many 
years— the  thefts  and  detractions  of 
men.  For  It  is  well  known  that  most 
men  and  all  novelists  envy  the  success 
of  women.  On  one  occasion  a  great 
sigh  broke  from  Angela’s  lips  when  she 
thought:  “Ah,  but  the  world  will  never 
own  woman’s  work  to  be  great,  even  If 
it  be  so,  because  men  give  the  verdict. 
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and  man’s  praise  is  for  himself  and  his 
own  achievements  aiways.”  Even 
genius,  then,  is  a  poor  soiace  to  women, 
for  man  goes  on  living  in  the  fool’s 
paradise  of  self,  and  it  is  only  when  a 
heroine  arises  brave  as  Marie  Coreili 
that  he  hears  a  fragment  of  the  trnth. 
Yet  Sappho  did  not  miss  the  crown  of 
glory,  and  Jane  Austen  bore  without 
complaint  the  misery  of  her  sex. 

Thus  Marie  Corelli  thinks  and  speaks 
behind  the  mask  of  Angela  Sovranl. 
Poor  Angela!  She,  too,  pat  her  life* 
blood  into  her  work,  and  she,  too,  was 
chiefly  preoccupied  by  its  sale.  “Yes,  I 
must  work!  That  big  canvas  of  mine 
will  not  sell.  I  fear!  My  father  was 
right  It  was  a  mistake.”  Of  coarse  It 
was  a  mistake  if  it  woald  not  sell,  as 
none  knows  better  than  Marie  Corelli, 
whose  masterpiece  will  doabtless  soon 
boast  half  a  million  readers!  “What  is 
the  use  of  painting  a  picture  for  the 
world”— again  we  quote  our  Angela— “if 
there  is  no  chance  to  let  the  world  see 
it?”  Obviously  there  is  no  use  at  all, 
because  genius  is  concerned  with  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  profit  and  a  big  circala- 
tion.  And  in  the  end  Angela  triumphed, 
as  her  creator  has  triumphed.  “If  you 
consent” — so  the  welcome  news  was 
brought  her— “the  picture  will  be 
bought,  not  by  any  private  purchaser, 
but  by  the  American  nation.”  Splendid, 
is  it  not?  And  Marie  Corelli’s  triumph 
is  yet  greater  than  Angela’s.  Her  mas¬ 
terpiece  is  not  bought  merely  by  the 
American  nation;  it  is  a  treasure  over 
which  America  and  England  will  dis¬ 
pute  until  the  end  of  time. 

And  what  we  like  best  about  Marie 
Corelli  is  her  simple  sense  of  business. 
Her  genius  is  superior  to  the  vanity 
which  declares  that  art  is  its  own  re¬ 
ward,  and  that  the  artist  should  work 
to  please  himself.  She  finds  out  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  public  wants  and  gives 
it  to  them  piping-hot,  nor  does  she  ever 
deceive  herself  with  a  follsh  theory  of 
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perfection.  She  knows  well  enough 
that  her  work  is  not  sanctified  until  it 
is  sold,  and  she  knows  that  every  man 
who  wields  a  pen  is  consumed  with  a 
mad  jealousy  at  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  distributed  copies.  But  suc¬ 
cess  does  not  always  ensure  admiration. 
The  poor  Angela  is  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  a  vile  man  Jealous  of  her  skill,  an¬ 
other  incident  to  prove  that  Marie  Go^ 
elli  has  composed  an  eloquent  chapter 
of  autobiography.  Indeed’  the  author 
of  “The  Silver  Domino”  has  received 
enough  stabs  in  the  back  to  murder  an 
army,  and  we  should  like  to  believe 
that  Florian’s  murderous  attack  upon 
his  rival  symbolized  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
fury  when  he  read  the  publisher’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  “The  Master-Chrlstian.” 
But,  alas!  we  may  not;  for  Angela  Sov¬ 
ranl  loved  Florian,  and  Marie  Corelli 
has  publicly  stated  that  she  refrains 
from  the  study  of  Hall  Caine’s  works 
on  principle— on  the  lofty  principle  that 
he  once  read  a  manuscript  of  hers  with¬ 
out  approval. 

And  the  tale  of  Miss  Corelli’s  genius 
Is  not  yet  told.  Her  six  hundred  pages 
hold  many  a  sensation  which  we  have 
not  space  to  mention.  The  murders  can 
hardly  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  the  eloquent  attacks  made 
upon  all  the  Churches  are  marked  by  a 
simple  sincerity  which  easily  condones 
their  obvious  commonness.  Of  course 
“The  Master-Chrlstian”  might  be  con¬ 
demned  as  ill-considered.  Ignorant  and 
illiterate.  It  is  written  (we  can  bear 
the  objection  of  the  critic)  in  the  sort 
of  pigeon-English  affected  by  trippers 
who  have  spent  a  week  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  It  should  raise  a  laugh  of  con¬ 
tempt  says  the  envious  one,  whenever 
it  does  not  prompt  a  sigh  of  disgust 
But  we  know  it  is  a  masterpiece;  the 
publishers  have  told  us  bo.  and  the 
hoardings  echo  the  publishers.  In  brief, 
it  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  we  could  not 
forget  it  If  we  would. 
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I  know  not  yet,  admits  the  wise; 

I  know,  the  braggart  fool  replies. 
Midway  the  modern  highway  lies, — 
I  do  not  know,  but  criticise. 


The  Spectator. 


L.  E.  G.  B. 


THE  REDUNDANCY  OF  SPINSTER  GENTLEWOMEN.* 


Among  the  many  social  questions  of 
the  day,  which  are  exercising  the  imagi¬ 
nations  and  pens  of  our  modern  army 
of  writers,  there  is  one  which  seems 
latterly  to  have  aroused  considerable 
interest,  especially  in  the  feminine 
world.  This  is  the  alleged  grow¬ 
ing  redundancy  of  unmarried  gen¬ 
tlewomen  in  this  country.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  discuss 
<1)  the  asserted  fact,  (2)  admitting 
the  fact,  the  apparent  or  probable 
causes  which  have  brought  it  about, 
and  (3)  whether  this  redundancy  can 
be  anywise  remedied  or  diminished. 

That  there  is  a  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  numerical  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  in  the  monde  of 
to-day,  concomitantly  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  decline  of  marriage,  is  without 
doubt  a  belief  very  widely  disseminat¬ 
ed.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  many  of 
the  women’s  periodicals.  And  we  shall 
quote  some  statistical  figures,  which  un¬ 
questionably  seem  to  bear  out  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression,  as  to,  at  all  events, 
the  surplusage  of  unattached  |;entle- 
women. 

In  an  able  paper  contributed  a  few 
years  ago  to  a  leading  monthly,*  Miss 


Clara  Collet  worked  out  some  curious 
comparisons  of  sex  numbers  founded 
upon  the  census  of  1881.  At  that  time, 
it  would  appear,  for  every  100  males, 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  105, 
and  in  London  as  a  whole,  112  females.* 
But  in  Kensington,  a  quarter  of  the 
metropolis  where  the  well-to-do  classes 
so  largely  congregate,  the  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  is  startling.  Here 
(disregarding  the  decimals),  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  in 
either  sex,  the  percentage  of  females 
was  196,  or  nearly  double  the  number 
of  males.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  ratio  was  187,  and  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  thirty-five  it  was  172 
women  to  100  men.  Coming  now  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  married  and  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  we  find  that  while  over  all 
England  and  Wales  the  spinsters  en 
masse' stood,  as  178  to  1(X)  women  mar¬ 
ried.  in  Kensington  the  disproportion 
rose  to  256  per  cent  Continuing  the 
comparison  of  wedded  and  unwedded 
into  groups  per  age.  the  figures  become 
still  more  significant.  For.  while  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  first  lustre  after  quitting 
their  teens,  our  all-England  maidens 
would  still  largely  predominate  over 


*Tb«  Modern  MarrUge  Market  (a  Srinpoalam). 
2nd  IdltloD.  London;  Hntehlnaon  A  Oo. 

*  Proapecta  of  Marriage  for  Women,  b]r  Clara 
B.  Collet.  XIXtb  Centnry,  April,  1892. 
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*  Aoeordlng  to  Mr.  Holt  Schooling,  the  1891 
Cenaoa  glrea  the  aame  nnmber  fhr  London,  bat 
106  femalea  for  Bnglaad  and  Wales. 
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their  married  sisters— (the  ratio  was  a 
little  over  two  to  one) — in  Kensington 
they  were  540  unwed  to  100  wives,  or 
more  than  five  to  one. 

Among  those  aged  in  the  next  decade, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  the  pro¬ 
portion,  of  course,  takes  a  great  Jump 
down.  Here  it  is  only  134  spinsters  for 
100  married,  but  even  so  in  this  period 
of  life  the  West  End  bachelor- women  still 
considerably  outnumber  the  married. 
In  the  succeeding  crucial  ten  years, 
when  a  woman  has  reached  middle  life 
and,  if  single,  has  nearly  exhausted  her 
matrimonial  expectations,  the  contrast 
between  the  spinsterhood  of  the  coun¬ 
try  generally,  and  that  of  the  Kensing* 
tonlan  suburb  is  intensified.  For  during 
this  age-term  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  only  twenty  single  women 
to  every  hundred  wives,  while  In  Ken¬ 
sington  the  proportion  of  the  former 
was  more  than  trebled,  standing  at  62 
to  100  of  the  latter!  These  figures  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  point  to  a  serious  dispro¬ 
portion  of  the  sexes,  or  to  other  anoma¬ 
lous  conditions,  or  to  a  mixture  of  both. 

But  these  numerals  do  not,  till  we 
come  to  analyze  them,  represent  the 
real  import  of  the  case,  or  the  actual 
overplus  of  gentlewomen  in  the  West 
End.  Miss  Collet  clearly  demonstrates 
that  in  the  educated  middle-class  the 
surplus  of  women  over  men  is  far  above 
the  average.  She  takes  Shoreditch  and 
Bethnal  Green  in  London  as  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  working-class  district 
without  any  upper  middle-grade.  In 
these  two  parishes,  the  proportions  be¬ 
ing  almost  alike  for  each,  for  every 
hundred  married  women  there  are  only 
eleven  to  twelve  spinsters.  Now  note 
the  remarkable  contrast  in  the  West 
End.  Of  the  population  (270,000  ‘in 
1881)  of  Kensington,  Including  Padding¬ 
ton,  seventy  per  cent,  are  estimated  to 
belong  to  the  working-class.  This  leaves 
thirty  per  cent,  of  better-class  families, 
with  their  domestic  servants.  But  we 
saw  above  that  this  district  contains 


within  the  age  of  35-45  sixty-two  spin¬ 
sters  to  every  hundred  married  women. 
How  many,  then,  of  these  sixty-two 
must  we  apportion  to  the  upper  and 
middle  rank,  and  how  many  to  the 
ranks  below?  We  may  put  It  thus.  The 
Kensington  wives  stand  in  the  ratio  of 
seventy  working-class  to  thirty  of  the 
higher  class.  Taking  the  Shoreditch 
figures  for  the  operatives’  grade,  eleven 
and  a-half  single  to  100  married,  it  re¬ 
sults,  roughly  speaking,  that  to  every 
seventy  working-class  wives  in  Ken¬ 
sington  we  may  assign  eight  spinsters. 
Consequently,  to  the  remaining  thirty 
wives  of  the  middle  and  gentle  orders 
we  must  perforce  assign  the  unmarried 
balance,  that  is  54  spinsters!  Sp  then, 
in  the  age  between  thirty-five  and  forty- 
five  there  are  fifty-four  single  women 
inhabiting  the  Kensington  district,  to 
set  against  thirty  of  their  sisters  who 
have  entered  into  wedlock.  Even  ex¬ 
cluding  count  of  the  domestic  servants, 
at  that  age  the  number  of  spinsters  in 
the  servant-employing  (i.e.,  the  lower 
middle  and  upper  middle)  classes  of 
Kensington  exceeds  the  number  of  mar¬ 
ried  women. 

Take  yet  a  further  comparison— the 
relative  number  of  bachelors  and  spin¬ 
sters  aged  thirty-five  to  forty-five  in 
different  localities  of  our  great  metrop¬ 
olis.  Shoreditch,  a  poor  man’s  habitat, 
shows  the  numbers  about  equal.  In  the 
Stepney  and  Poplar  quarters  the  men 
outnumber  the  women.  Ascending  in 
the  social  scale,  the  females  of  Isling¬ 
ton  are  165  per  cent,  of  the  males,  in 
Camberwell  200,  in  Hackney  230.  In 
Lewisham  the  percentage  of  women 
rises  to  325,  in  Hampstead  to  366;  while 
in  Kensington,  the  highest  average, 
for  every  hundred  unmarried  men  there 
are  no  less  than  378  unmarried  women. 

Another  curious  fact  is  supplied  by 
Miss  Collet,  bringing  out  the  regrettable 
prevalence  of  early  marriages  among 
the  poorer  London  folk.  This  is  the 
percentage  of  girls  married  under  twen- 
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ty-one  years  of  age.  In  Hampstead 
these  number  only  nine  per  hundred;  In 
Kensington  thirteen;  while  in  Mile  End 
Old  Town  and  Bethnal  Green,  both  re¬ 
sorts  of  the  meaner  sort,  the  proportion 
mounts  respectively  to  twenty-six  and 
thirty-five  per  hundred.  The  compiler 
of  these  statistics  notices  the  complaint 
of  some  that  self-supporting  women  are 
less  attractive  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  but  urges  In  fair  retort  that 
it  is  somewhat  ridiculous  “to  expect  a 
hundred  women  to  devote  their  energies 
to  attracting  fifty  men!” 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  In  his  1891  census 
enumerations  gives  us  one  or  two  fur¬ 
ther  figures,  which  may  interest  the 
lady  readers  of  these  pages.  Out  of 
every  thousand  spinsters  who  marry, 
more  than  half  do  so  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-four.  One-fourth 
of  the  thousand  wed  within  the  next 
five  years,  twenty-five  to  thirty.  After 
thirty  to  this  side  of  thirty-five,  the 
number  drops  heavily,  being  only 
seventy-three  per  thousand.  In  the 
succeeding  quinquennate  it  sinks  to 
twenty-six;  and  after  forty  years 
of  age  there  are  but  twenty 
spinsters  in  every  thousand,  or  one  in 
fifty,  w'ho  reach  matrimony.  He  further 
finds  that  bachelors  ranging  in  age  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-four  prefer  to  mar¬ 
ry  women  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
nine,  while  men  aged  from  thirty-five 
to  thirty-nine,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifties,  incline  to  women  ten  years 
younger.  So  much  for  statistics. 

One  might  quote  many  women- writers 
who  accept  the  fact  of  the  redundancy 
of  women  in  the  upper  social  strata  of 
our  country.  We  are,  writes  Lady 
Jeune,  “a  community  where  the  female 
element  is  largely  In  excess  of  the 
male.”  “Take  a  middle-class  family  of 
girls,”  says  Mrs.  Flora  Steel,  “nice  girls, 
good  girls,  pretty  girls.  Half  of  them 
cannot  hope  to  marry.”  Over  twenty 
years  ago  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  then  large  class  of  supernu¬ 


merary  women  and  the  increasing  rar¬ 
ity  of  marriages,  warned  us  that  “the 
falling-off  in  the  possible  number  of 
English  husbands  is  itself  a  complex 
fact  deeply  rooted  in  the  conditions  of 
our  modern  English  life.”  Another 
lady  the  Hon.  Coralie  Glynn,  recently 
advanced  the  view  “that  Nature  has 
her  nuns  as  well  as  the  Churches,  and 
that  these  women  are  at  present  a 
largely  increasing  body.”  She  rather 
halls  the  advent  of  “these  Nature’s- 
nuus,  this  race  of  physically  passive- 
and  of  mentally  neutralized  women,, 
which  form  such  a  feature  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  womanhood.”  “In  those  Bee  and 
Ant  communities,”  she  adds,  “whose- 
excellent  laws  are  ever  being  held  up- 
for  our  admiration,  we  know  that  the 
neuters— i.c.,  the  non-child-bearing  in¬ 
sects— perform  many  of  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  duties  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  may  not  our  latter-day  women 
draw  a  not  unfitting  parallel  from 
them?” 

Accepting,  then,  the  fact  of  the  re¬ 
dundancy  of  the  female  sex  among  our 
better  classes,  it  almost  follows  as  a 
corollary  that  marriage  in  these  classes 
must  be  falling  off.  That  is  to  say,  the 
redundancy  and  the  decline  of  marriage 
may  be  viewed  as  interdependent  facts. 
And  so  we  are  led  to  ask  ourselves  the 
probable  causes  at  the  root  of  this  dual 
disorder  in  the  body  politic,  for  that 
both  these  conditions  constitute  a  grave 
social  disorder  and  anomaly  is  hardly 
disputable.  Most  of  us  will  agree  with 
Sir  Walter  Besant  that  “everything  is 
bad  in  an  economic  sense  which  tends 
to  prevent  marriage,  It  being  the  great 
safeguard  of  our  national  life.” 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  increasing 
dearth  of  marlageable  males.  In  these 
days,  young  men  of  the  better  classes 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
get  employment  at  home.  Every  father 
and  mother  of  a  family  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  upper-middle  walks  of  life 
will  tell  you  the  same  tale  as  to  this. 
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Of  our  sons  many  go  to  India.  Others 
in  large  numbers  find  their  way  to  the 
colonies,  where  the  average  young  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  fatherland  seeking 
work  may  be  thankful  if  he  succeeds  in 
■earning  one-half  the  wage  of  a  skilled 
■artisan.  But  go  over  sea  be  does  all 
the  same.  And  there  he  may  remain 
•for  years  or  altogether;  or  should  he 
tloat  home  again  like  a  fragment  of 
broken  driftwood,  as  so  many  do,  it  is 
■all  one  as  far  as  bis  marriageable  utili¬ 
ties  to  the  community  are  concerned, 
i'or  in  the  former  case  he  is  one  male 
unit  abstracted  from  society,  and  in 
the  latter  he  only  returns  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  “detri¬ 
mentals,”  to  whom  matrimony  is  a 
ban-ed  luxury. 

In  this  country,  again,  the  rates  of 
living  and  the  style  of  living  conven¬ 
tionally  imposed  upon  the  young  Bene¬ 
dict  are  so  high  that  the  bachelor  has 
now  begun  to  count  the  cost  and  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  offering  himself  in  marriage. 
Besides,  the  competition  for  the  various 
branches  of  work  an  educated  gentle¬ 
man  starting  in  life  cares  to  accept  is 
enormous.  The  artistic  avenues  are 
all  terribly  overcrowded.  Except  for  a 
successful  few  at  the  top  there  is  barely 
a  living,  and  that  a  precarious  one,  to 
be  made  out  of  literature,  music,  picto¬ 
rial  art  or  the  stage.  With  the  more 
part  of  the  votaries  of  these  callings,  it 
is  an  incessant  struggle  for  existence 
and  dally  bread.  Barristers  are  largely 
brlefiess,  and  can  seldom  reckon  on  ob¬ 
taining  a  marriageable  competency  till 
well  on  into  middle  life.  The  clergy 
are  worse  off  still,  though  somehow 
they  manage  to  wive  on  the  most  at¬ 
tenuated  resources,  partly  on  the  plea 
(which  is  probably  in  a  measure  true) 
that  the  usefulness  of  a  parish  pastor 
Is  enhanced  by  his  being  wed.  Young 
gentlemen  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  are  notoriously  an  impecu¬ 
nious  class.  And  so  for  the  most  part 
are  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 


Their  habits  of  life,  too,  are  unhappily 
much  more  costly  than  their  scanty 
pay,  plus  allowances  from  parents,  war¬ 
rants;  and  they  are  constantly  being 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  which 
means  heavy  expenses  to  the  married. 
Consequently  they  of  the  “Services”  are 
compelled  usually  to  eschew  matrimony 
and  prefer  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  maidens  of  the  many  well-placed 
families  into  which  they  are  bid  wel¬ 
come;  or  preferentially  with  the  young¬ 
er  married  sirens,  whose  “at  homes” 
largely  depend  for  their  success  upon 
the  presence  of  these  wearers  of  Her 
Majesty’s  uniform.  Moreover,  It  is  be¬ 
ing  sorrowfully  brought  home  to  us  that 
in  modern  warfare  this  our  country 
may  have  to  sustain  heavy  and  dispro¬ 
portionate  losses  among  the  fiower  of 
its  manhood,  which  again  is  a  factor 
affecting  the  marriageable  ratio  of  the 
sexes.  Probably  the  lawyers,  doctors 
and  what  are  known  as  “business  men,” 
stockbrokers,  accountants,  bank  offi¬ 
cials,  partners  and  managers  in  mercan¬ 
tile  bouses,  and  such  like,  soonest  amass 
money,  and  are  most  addicted  to  matri¬ 
mony.  But,  at  best.  It  results  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  males  of  the 
more  cultured  class  in  these  isles  find 
the  stress  of  their  requirements  for 
maintenance  such  that  marriage  is  out 
of  their  reach,  except  they  light  upon  a 
woman  possessed  of  substantial  means 
of  her  own.  “The  higher  standard  of 
comfort,”  writes  Lady  Jeune,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  social  topics,  in  the 
treatise  named  at  head  of  this  article, 
“which  modern  society  requires,  with¬ 
out  any  superfluities,  makes  marriage 
more  difficult  than  formerly.” 

Another  point  which  makes  for  bach¬ 
elorhood  is  the  elaboration  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  club  life.  Living  in 
apartments,  with  all  the  conveniences, 
not  to  say  luxuries,  of  his  club,  or  even 
with  the  cuisine  of  any  of  the  superior 
restaurants  available  in  our  larger 
towns,  our  young  professional  gentle- 
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man  with  a  very  moderate  income  can 
command  a  good  average  of  comfort. 
In  an  age  when  dining  has  been  elevat¬ 
ed  into  a  fine  art,  and  public  resorts  of 
amusement  are  multiplied,  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  critical  tastes  of  a  bon  vivant, 
and  a  craving  for  out-of-home  diver¬ 
sion,  into  the  nature  of  some  of  which 
it  is  perhaps  best  not  to  pry  too  closely. 
An  income  triple  or  quadruple  what  he 
now  spends  on  himself  as  a  bachelor 
sybarite  would  hardly  suffice  to  run  a 
married  establishment  on  the  same  easy 
plane  of  luxurious  bien-Hre.  For,  the 
irreducible  minimum  demanded  of  the 
Society  married  man  in  the  way  of  me¬ 
nage  is  costly;  and  even  within  the  last 
few  years,  says  an  authoritative  Lou¬ 
don  daily,  “manners  have  changed,  and 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  luxury  has 
grown  with  the  rapidity  of  .Tack’s  bean¬ 
stalk.”  The  Horatlan  maxim— Quae  vir- 
tus  et  quanta  ait  vivere  parvo— may  be 
all  very  well  to  preach  to  rustics  and 
the  meaner  folk,  but  who  of  the  well-to- 
do  in  these  days  live  up  to  it? 

All  this,  it  is  clear,  operates  against 
the  modern  gentle-spinster,  and  tends 
to  reduce  the  available  supply  of  men 
likely  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  It  is  in 
fact  too  true,  as  a  lady  put  it  to  me  the 
other  day  with  much  point— that  in  our 
class  of  life  “there  are  not  prospective 
husbands  enough,  even  indifferent  ones, 
to  go  round.”  Hence  ensue  two  results 
among  the  young  women.  One  is  an 
intense  competition  to  secure  male  part¬ 
ners,  which  is  bad  both  for  the  compet¬ 
itor  and  the  competed  for;  the  latter  over¬ 
appraising  himself  and  prone  to  lose 
not  only  his  head  but  his  manners.  The 
other  result  is  seen  in  those  ladies  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  fail  in  the 
competition.  These  are  given  to  put  on 
an  affectation  of  exaggerated  independ¬ 
ence,  an  air  of  indifference  to  what  the 
male  sex  may  think  of  them  by  way  of 
self-defence  to  cover  their  failure. 

Mainly  out  of  these  causes,  it  seems 
probable,  has  sprung  the  modern  ath¬ 


letic  young  woman  of  the  leisured 
classes,  almost  wholly  given  up  to  out¬ 
door  pastimes  of  a  more  or  less  robust 
and  muscular  character.  In  despair  of 
shining  socially  on  her  feminine  side, 
or  from  malaise,  or  what  not— in  a  few 
cases  perhaps  from  an  unnatural  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  sheer  masculine  In 
her  blood— she  casts  aside  the  usual 
role  of  woman,  and  tries  to  take  on 
that  of  the  other  sex.  Moreover,  it  is 
to  be  noted  by  the  observant  that  this 
silly  assimilation  of  male  manners  and 
male  sports  is  more  cultivated  among 
the  young  damsels  whose  personal  at¬ 
tractions  are  not  their  strong  point,  and 
who  have  troubled  themselves  little  with 
genuine  feminine  accomplishments. 
Most  of  the  portrait-groups  of  specially 
athletic  women  one  sees  in  the  pictorial 
periodicals  illustrate  this.  In  fact  the 
very  exercise  of  muscular  achievements 
suitable  only  for  men  has  the  effect  of 
hardening  and  roughening  the  feminine 
exterior;  while  it  is  too  often  associated 
■with  a  strident  voice,  a  self-assertive 
manner,  a  brusque  and  abrupt  address 
to  maleklnd,  and  a  general  lapse  of  at¬ 
tractiveness.  All  of  which  attributes 
tend  to  damp  a  man’s  matrimonial  in¬ 
tents,  and  to  throw  him  back  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  bachelor  shell. 
For  it  is  perfectly  palpable  that  there 
is  a  large  following  of  women  in  the 
claaaes  as  distinguished  from  the  maaaea, 
who  are  departing  more  and  more  from 
that  lovable  type  of  woman  which  has 
been  so  dear  to  mankind  in  all  past  ages 
of  the  world.  So  that  here  we  have  yet 
another  factor  operating,  we  may  feel 
sure,  against  the  chances  of  matrimony 
to  so  many  of  the  smart  young  women 
of  to-day.  To  this  point  we  will  return 
presently. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  dealt  with 
marriage  from  the  modern  male’s  point 
of  view,  and  have  seen  why  It  is  he  has 
become  shyer  of  proposing  himself  for 
partnership  with  the  “new”  young  gen¬ 
tlewoman.  We  will  now  consider  the 
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matter  from  the  platform  of  the  woman 
herself,  as  she  is  Interpreted  by  certain 
of  her  sex,  cultivated  and  informed 
women,  who  have  written  most  about 
her. 

Three  main  causes  of  the  alleged 
growing  distaste  on  the  part  of  women 
for  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  mar¬ 
riage  are  stated  by  female  writers  to 
be  these.  (1)  The  increased  liberty,  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  choice  of  careers,  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  sex,  make  them  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  merge  their  freedom  in  mat¬ 
rimony.  (2)  The  deterioration  of  the 
average  Society  man,  the  inanity  of  his 
talk  to  women,  his  self-absorption,  his 
lack  of  urbanity  to  the  other  sex,  and 
so  forth.  (3)  The  asserted  decay  of  the 
loA'e  sentiment,  the  disparagement  of 
marriage  and  of  the  home  ideals,  the 
general  dethronement  of  the  Lares. 

As  to  the  present-day  Independence 
of  the  better-class  women,  we  have 
abundant  and  incessant  testimony.  “We 
agree,”  says  Lady  Jeune,  distinctly  a 
believer  in  the  modern  young  gentle¬ 
woman,  “that  women  are  much  more 
mannish  than  formerly;  and  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  greater  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  they  now  enjoy.  It  may  have 
taken  away  some  of  the  dependence  and 
softness  of  women,  but  it  has  given  them 
a  strong  individuality,  strong  opinions. 
.  .  .  Girls  think  and  act  for  them¬ 
selves.”  Further,  touching  the  effect  of 
this  upon  matrimony,  “Every  year  the 
Increased  Independence  which  girls  en¬ 
joy  and  the  feeling  of  the  time  in  which 
they  live,  make  them  less  anxious  to 
marry,  or  to  marry  so  early.”* 

“Girls  are  now  highly  educated,” 
writes  the  Countess  of  Malmesbury,  “so 
far  as  book-learning  can  make  them  so; 
they  are  allowed  freedom  undreamt  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  superficial 
knowledge  of  I'fe  they  thus  acquire  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  in 
their  present  condition.  An  attitude  of 
independence,  an  indisposition  to  listen 


to  advice,  combined  with  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  real  situation  they  are  bent 
on  creating  for  themselves,  is  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  melancholy  to  those  who  know 
by  experience  the  diflicultles  which  beset 
a  woman’s  life,  even  under  most  fa¬ 
vored  conditions.”  Authority,  she  adds, 
is  “admittedly  obsolete.”* 

At  the  1898  Conference  of  Women 
Workers,  Mrs.  Kendall  spoke  of  the  re¬ 
cent  wider  opportunities  and  the  higher 
education  in  which  women  have  so  ful¬ 
ly  shared.  “This  change,”  she  says,  “in 
circumstances  and  outlook— increased 
liberty  and  enlarged  range  of  profes¬ 
sions— is  common  to  girls  of  all  classes.” 
“But,”  observes  Mrs.  Frances  Steinthal 
at  the  same  Conference,  “the  general 
outcry  to-day  from  our  large  towns  is 
that  the  girls  will  not  be  interested  in 
good  works,  that  they  will  not  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  good  and  happiness 
of  others  less  favored  than  themselves.” 
“The  surplus  of  females  in  the  popula¬ 
tion,”  says  Miss  Sproule,  an  Inspector 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council, 
“has  forced  on  women  In  all  ranks  the 
necessity  of  working  for  their  dally 
bread.  .  .  .  The  old  idea  that  a  wom¬ 
an’s  goal  is  marriage  is  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.”  According  to  Miss  Ella  Hepworth 
Dixon,  “it  is,  primarily,  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  downfall  of  Mrs.  Grundy  that 
makes  the  modern  spinster’s  lot  in 
many  respects  an  eminently  attractive 
one.  Formerly  girls  married  in  order 
to  gain  their  social  liberty;  now,  they 
more  often  remain  single  in  order  to 
bring  about  that  desirable  consumma¬ 
tion.” 

Next,  as  to  the  alleged  deterioration 
of  the  modern  median  and  upper-class 
male.  Truth  compels  us  to  admit  that 
here  the  female  complainant  has  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  a  grievance,  though  it 
may  be  a  pertinent  question  how  far 
she  Is  herself  responsible  for  the  falling- 
off  in  the  old-world  politeness.  In  a 
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former  number  of  this  Review  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  descant  upon  the  latter-day 
decay  of  manners  In  English  society,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  our  younger  men  to¬ 
wards  the  other  sex.*  What  was  then 
said  it  is  only  too  easy  to  reinforce. 

Miss  Hepworth  Dixon  claims  among 
the  reasons  why  women  are  ceasing  to 
marry,  the  more  critical  attitude  of  her 
sex  towards  their  masculine  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  present  generation  of  young 
women,  she  asserts,  are  apt  to  perceive 
in  their  suitors  certain 

Of  the  least  endearing  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  those  qualities,  it 
may  be  whispered,  which,  though  emi¬ 
nently  suitable  for  the  making  of  em¬ 
pire,  are  not  always  entirely  appre¬ 
ciated  on  the  domestic  hearth.  .  .  At 
present  we  are  in  a  transition  stage, 
and  there  is  now-a-days  a  certain 
amount  of  misunderstanding  between 
sexes  which  makes  marrying  and  giv¬ 
ing  in  marriage  a  somewhat  hazardous 
enterprise. 

The  force  of  this  indictment,  however, 
is  a  little  broken  by  the  subsequent  re¬ 
mark:  “This  shyness  at  being  caught 
in  the  matrimonial  net  is  largely  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  modern  English  maid¬ 
en,  for  widows,  like  widowers,  usually 
show  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  re¬ 
sume  the  fetters  of  the  wedded  state.” 
The  modern  male,  after  all  then,  must 
prove  in  general  a  satisfactory  mate, 
else  why  should  the  widow,  after  her 
experience  of  him,  be  so  keen  as  to  re¬ 
endue  herself  with  the  fetters,  and  re¬ 
embark  upon  the  hazards,  of  wedlock. 

An  American  lady,  writing  some  time 
back  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  tells 
us  she  considers  young  English  gentle¬ 
men  greatly  inferior  to  their  transat¬ 
lantic  congeners  in  respect  of  deferential 
politeness  shown  to  women,  but  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  polished  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  faithful  true-hearted  friend, 

*  Se«  Article  “The  Vannta  of  Modem  Progreai’’ 
— Scottlah  Rerlew,  Julj,  1898,  pp.  101-2. 


she  prefers  the  typical  middle-aged,  el¬ 
derly  Englishman.  Strange  to  say  we 
find  that  arch-priestess  of  female  eman¬ 
cipation,  who  gave  us  “The  Heavenly 
Twins,”  decrying  the  university  gradu¬ 
ate,  while  eulogizing  in  contrast  the 
military  type  of  young  man.  From  fter 
it  comes  as  the  unexpected  to  learn  of 
the  latter  that 

To  the  women  of  his  own  family  he  is 
usually  charming.  .  .  His  favorite 
pursuits  are  refined;  he  abhors  low  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found 
in  bars,  public  billiard  rooms,  or  music 
halls.  When  he  does  appear  at  such 
places  he  remembers  that  he  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  .  .  .  His  education  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  sound  .  .  .  but  whatever 
his  attainments,  he  is  modest  about 
them.  .  .  .  Both  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  he  is  a  more  agreeable  person  to 
deal  with  than  the  academic  man.  .  . 
He  has  his  deficiencies.  .  .  .  But 
whatever  his  short-comings,  if  only  he 
extended  to  women  at  large  the  chival¬ 
rous  consideration  he  shows  to  the 
women  of  his  own  family,  there  would 
be  very  little  fault  to  find  with  him. 
.  .  .  One  could  wish  for  all  young 
men  something  of  the  soldier’s  training. 

I  fear  this  is  not  the  estimate  of  the 
British  militaire  most  in  vogue  with  the 
female  trumpeters  of  their  sex’s  claims. 
Though  possibly  the  splendid  heroism 
of  our  officers  and  soldiers  so  recently 
exhibited  in  warfare  may  have  some¬ 
what  opened  their  eyes  to  his  virtues. 

There  remains  our  third  alleged  plea 
adverse  to  marriage,  the  discrediting  of 
the  Penates  combined  with  a  certain 
aloofness  from  tjje  old-fashioned  love- 
ideal  now  affected  by  the  modern  gen¬ 
tlewoman.  A  well-knovm  writer  on 
women’s  work.  Miss  Frances  Low,  has 
described  the  decay  of  domesticity  with 
much  force  and  candor. 

It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  regard 
the  special  kind  of  work  which  only  a 
woman  can  do  supremely  well,  and  sur¬ 
pass  a  man  in  the  doing,  with  dislike 
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and  contempt,  and  to  magnify  the 
achievements,  in  which  women  manage 
to  keep  a  footing,  with  no  particular 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
or  progress.  The  domestic  woman  has 
become  a  term  of  reproach  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  women,  who  have  not 
the  wit  or  the  grace  to  see  that  the  per¬ 
fect  mistress  of  a  house  has  faculties, 
qualities  and  talents,  as  fine,  as  rare 
and  as  valuable  to  the  race,  as  those 
manifested  in  any  other  notable  depart¬ 
ment  of  Intelligent  human  activity. 

This  contempt  of  the  most  important 
of  womanly  arts  has  inevitably  in- 
fiuenced  all  classes  of  Society,  and  the 
present  serious  domestic  service  prob¬ 
lem  is  due  in  a  great  measure,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting.  To  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  has  been  taken  up  by  edu¬ 
cated  women,  and  which  is  tacitly 
maintained  in  every  High  School 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  where  athlet¬ 
ic  sports  of  the  most  pronounced  mas¬ 
culine  description  are  now  accounted 
part  of  the  education  of  English  girl¬ 
hood,  whilst  cookery,  sewing,  and  the 
housewifely  arts,  which  every  woman, 
no  matter  what  her  social  position,  is 
upon  occasion  required  to  know,  have 
no  place  in  the  time-tables.  • 

“The  period  of  the  highest  female  cul¬ 
ture  in  England,”  says  Mrs.  Orr,  “was 
certainly  not  that  in  which  women  were 
least  devoted  to  domestic  work.  .  .  .” 
“The  wider  spread  of  education  and  the 
ambitions  which  it  creates  tend  visibly 
to  the  worse  or  more  unwilling  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  the  lower  kinds  of  work.’’ 
The  New  Woman  movement,  wrote  the 
late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 

Is  due  to  the  new  conditions  of  society 
and  domestic  economy,  whereby  rest¬ 
lessness  has  been  created,  and  the  home 
occupations  which  once  absorbed  the 
sex  have  been  superseded  by  general 
and  special  providers.  Thus  the  home 
naturally  becomes  monotonous,  and 
girls  and  married  women  stream  out 
of  it  to  the  club  and  the  shop  for  the 
excitement  home  cannot  afford  them. 

*  Profitable  Employments  for  Educated  Women. 
The  Woman  at  Home,  May,  1899. 


.  .  Women  cry  out  in  two  languages. 
On  the  one  side  they  fall  foul  of  the 
work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
their  sex,  the  house-keeping,  the 
child-bearing  and  subsequent  care  of 
the  children,  without  which  life  could 
not  go  on  at  all,  nor  society  hold  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  other,  they  demand  to 
share  in  all  the  occupations  of  men. 

“The  domesticated  and  home-loving 
woman,”  wrote  Lady  Violet  Grevllle 
near  the  middle  of  the  present  decade, 
“is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  home 
life  par  excellence  is  extinct.”  “In  the 
house  of  life,”  says  Mrs.  Devereux, 
“there  is  only  an  attic  now  for  Cupid, 
instead  of  a  great  wide  room.  ...  In 
the  original  woman,  the  Impulse  toward 
motherhood  was  spontaneous  and  al¬ 
most  Invariable.”  But  now,  “hampered 
by  her  enormous  majority,  the  English 
maid  has  no  certainty  of  an  eventual 
maternity,  even  if  she  desired  It,  which 
she  frequently  does  not.”  “Love,” 
writes  a  clever  lady-novelist  (“George 
Paston”)  “may  once  have  been  a  wom¬ 
an’s  whole  existence,  but  that  was  when 
a  skein  of  embroidery  silk  was  the  only 
other  string  to  her  bow.  In  the  life  of 
the  modern  woman,  blessed  with  an  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible  supply  of  strings, 
love  is  no  less  episodal  than  in  the  life  of 
a  man.  It  may  be  eagerly  longed  for, 
it  may  be  tenderly  cherished,  but  it  lias 
been  deposed  from  its  proud  position 
of  ‘lord  of  all.’  ” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  reader  that  I 
have  so  far  confined  myself  to  women’s 
utterances  about  women,  as  being  more 
convincing  to  the  majority  of  the  sex 
than  what  might  be  deemed  the  biassed 
views  of  men.  Not,  however,  that  men 
have  been  silent  on  the  subject,  or  blind 
to  the  modern  infiuences  adverse  to 
matrimony  in  the  leisured  classes.  A 
well-known  Italian  writer,  Gugllelmo 
Ferrero,  has  given  us  his  ideas  there¬ 
upon  in  his  recent  work,  “L’Buropa  GIo- 
vane.”  The  emancipated  modern  Eng¬ 
lishwoman,  belonging  to  a  sort  of  “terao 
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sesso”  or  third  neuter  sex,  as  he  styles 
it,  is  finding  marriage  more  and  more 
difilcult.  The  class  of  voluntary  celi¬ 
bates,  male  and  female,  is,  he  thinks, 
assuming  alarming  proportions.  The 
increasing  preponderance  of  the  spin¬ 
ster  in  Anglo-Saxon  society  strikes  Sig¬ 
nor  Ferrero  as  a  fact  of  the  gravest  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  competitor  who  now 
meets  man  at  every  turn  is  a  creature 
like  the  working  bee,  in  whom  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  wife  or  a  mother  has  been 
atrophied.'' 

‘English  Society,’ as  he  caustically  puts 
it,  will  probably  differentiate  Itself  into 
two  classes  with  different  functions: 
one  of  women  designed  for  the  humble 
duty  of  preserving  the  species;  the 
other  of  sexless  creatures,  intelligent, 
learned.  Industrious,  but  barren,  living 
solely  by  the  brain,  with  heart  and 
senses  petrified.  Thus,  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women,  far  from  completing 
man’s  felicity,  and  adding  a  new  splen¬ 
dor  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
love,  will  be  a  cause  of  fresh  disap¬ 
pointment,  bitter  confiicts,  and  worse 
complications. 

Note  that  this  writer  and  Coralie  Glynn, 
while  agreeing  as  to  the  rise  of  this  new 
class  of  sexless-minded  women,  differ 
materially  in  their  appreciation  of 
them. 

We  have  reached,  then,  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  the  following  conclusions:  That 
there  is  an  increasing  surplusage  in  this 
country  of  spinster  gentlewomen:  That 
there  have  been  a  recent  evolution  and 
growth  of  certain  currents  in  that  so¬ 
cial  rank  running  counter  to  marriage 
and  thus  tending  to  enlarge  this  sur¬ 
plusage. 

And  now  we  will  hark  back  to  that 
other  factor,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which,  assuredly,  must  and 
does  count  In  this  direction  among  the 
better-class  British  bachelorhood.  Tet 

^ .  .  .  “potremmo  paragonare"  he  aan>,  "qnea- 
ta  clasaa  <U  doone  alle  apl  operale-seaao  neutro 
dl  fammlne  In  cut  gll  organ!  aeaauali  ■!  aono 
atroflnati”  .  .  .  p.  321. 


it  is  something  curious  that  so  little  no¬ 
tice  has  been  taken  of  this  matrimonial 
handicap  by  our  modern  writers  on  the 
feminist  movement.  Quite  lately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  in  a  manner  connoted 
by  one  lady  treating  of  that  section  of 
her  sex  who  give  themselves  cbiefiy  to- 
athletic  pastimes.  To  be  sure,  her  main 
contention  is  the  injurious  effects,  men¬ 
tal  and  physical,  that  are  bound  to  en¬ 
sue  from  the  prevailing  excess  of  ath¬ 
letics  among  young  gentlewomen.  But 
between  the  lines  of  her  admirable  es¬ 
says  on  the  subject  one  reads  also  the 
inevitable  dethronement  of  the  true 
womanly  ideals,  the  lowering  effect 
upon  man’s  worship  of  his  goddess,  and 
a  certain  loss  of  attractiveness  which 
such  women  must  suffer  in  the  eyes  of 
manly  men.  And  so,  all  unconsciously 
perhaps,  our  Mulier  Musculosa  is  placing 
another  barrier  between  herself  and  her 
chances  of  matrimony.  The  outburst  of 
athletics  among  the  middle  and  gentle¬ 
folk  circles,  is  scarcely  over  a  dozen 
years  old.  But  meantime  It  has  so  bit¬ 
ten  these  classes  that  apart  from  the 
present  war  troubles  little  is  talked,  lit¬ 
tle  is  done,  little  has  a  chance  of  being 
cared  for,  among  them,  save  muscular 
sports  of  one  kind  or  another.  Boister¬ 
ous  bodily  exertion  is  enshrined  in  the 
modern  young  lady’s  creed  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  as  at  once  “the  correct  thing”  and 
the  chief  thing  In  life  worth  living  for. 
Of  this  insane  muscle-worship  we  sefr 
not  yet  the  ultimate  consequences;  but 
Miss  Arabella  Kenealy,  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  with  a  large  grasp  of  the  subject 
and  a  potent  pen,  has  diagnosed  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  mischievous  results  in  a 
marvellously  convincing  manner. 

In  the  first  of  her  two  essays  on 
“Woman  as  an  Athlete,”  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  Miss  Kenealy  begins  by 
asking  certain  pregnant  questions  con¬ 
cerning  “this  fiood  of  new  activity 
which  fills  our  illustrated  papers  with 
portraits  of  feminine  prize-winners,  and 
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our  sporting  journals  with  female  rec¬ 
ords.”  She  proceeds  to  show  that  in  en- 
•deavoring  inordinately  to  add  to  her 
muscle-power,  the  modern  woman  is  do¬ 
ing  so  at  the  expense  of  her  womanly 
faculties.  Her  athletic  pastimes  haye 
uot  conduced  to  her  usefulness,  nor  has 
her  new  physical  energy  been  expended 
In  the  service  of  her  associates.  “The 
energy  but  urges  her  to  greater  muscu¬ 
lar  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or 
to  her  own  repute.”  In  the  old  days  the 
average  young  woman  accomplished 
much  that  was  unambitious  but  most 
practically  useful  in  the  house.  Now 
she  finds  no  time  for  any  of  these  min¬ 
istrations.  She  considers  herself  “splen¬ 
didly  fit,”  “as  hard  as  nails,”  butcher 
mother,  “though  she  rejoices  in  her 
young  Amazon’s  augmented  thews  and 
sinews,”  cannot  but  sigh  for  the  loss  to 
the  home.  Unfortunately,  materfamil- 
las  misconstrues  the  daughter’s  muscle 
capability  as  evidence  of  improved 
health,  and  while  she  laments  its  re¬ 
sults,  regards  it  as  her  maternal  duty 
to  be  glad.  But  here  Dr.  Arabella  Ke- 
nealy  bluntly  steps  in  and  disturbs  the 
mother’s  complaisance.  For  she  says:— 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  muscle 
vigor  Is  no  test  even,  of  masculine 
health.  A  man  in  training,  a  man  that 
is  at  the  height  of  his  muscular  capac¬ 
ity,  is  the  worst  of  aH  subjects  for  ill¬ 
ness.  He  has  little  or  no  resistant  pow¬ 
er;  his  recuperative  quality  is  small. 
Athletes  die  proverbially  young.  .  . 
And  this,  which  Is  true  of  the  sex 
whose  province  It  Is  to  be  muscular,  is 
essentially  more  true  of  the  sex  whose 
province  It  is  not. 

Miss  Kenealy  next  shows  how  this 
■muscle-cult  deteriorates  the  woman  In 
■more  ways  than  one. 

“I  dare  but  hint,”  she  says,  “at  a 
group  of  important  functions,  by  the 
physical  deterioration  and  decadence  of 
which  the  abnormal  activities  of  mod¬ 
em  w<onien  are  alone  possible.  Of 


what  consequence,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
this  to  a  race  which  views  motherhood 
with  ever-increasing  contempt?  Of  vi¬ 
tal  consequence,  I  answer,  seeing  that 
apart  absolutely  from  the  incidence  of 
motherhood,  all  the  functions  of  the 
body— and  some  in  immense  degree— in- 
fiuence  and  modify  the  mind  and  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  And  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  such  decadence  and  deterio¬ 
ration  show  mainly  in  the  loss  of  the 
very  highest  qualities  of  sex.” 

This  is  plain  speaking,  but  coming  as 
it  does  from  a  lady  and  a  physician, 
such  a  warning  should  be  no  light  mat¬ 
ter  of  refiection  for  the  class  of  women 
who  seem  to  glory  in  breaking  the  phys¬ 
iological  bounds  of  their  sex.  “One 
cannot  possess,”  says  our  essayist,  “all 
the  delicately  evolved  qualities  of  wom¬ 
an  together  with  the  muscular  and  men¬ 
tal  energies  of  man.”  Of  course  not,  al¬ 
beit  Mulier  Musoulosa  and  her  abettors 
would  make  us  believe  she  can.  “This 
modern  woman,  who,  instead  of  serving 
for  a  terrible  warning,  is  in  danger  of 
proving  her  sex’s  example,  is  restless, 
clamorous,  is  only  satisfied  when  in  evi¬ 
dence,  is  assertive,  and  withal  is  emi¬ 
nently  discontented.  She  never  can  get 
enough,  for  the  reason  that  the  thing 
she  asks  is  not  the  thing  to  satisfy  her 
nature.”  The  up-to-date  female  is  los¬ 
ing  “her  power  of  sympathy,  a  quality 
which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  habit 
of  assertiveness.”  And  assertiveness, 
says  Miss  Kenealy,  is  the  blemish  of 
the  modern  woman.  “The  haze  and  col¬ 
or”  of  the  higher  womanly  emotions— 
sympathy  to  understand,  affection  to  be 
fond,  imagination  to  idealize— “are  be¬ 
ing  absorbed  into  mere  violence  of 
movement  physical  and  mental.”  How 
absolutely  true  all  this  is,  how  self-evi¬ 
dent  to  most  of  us,  yet  how  purblind  to 
it  seems  the  average  young  society 
woman,  intent  only  upon  qualifying  to 
1)6  “excellent  woman-fellow”  to  man  by 
mimicking  his  outdoor  sports,  even 
rough-and-tumble  ones,  and  upon  const!- 
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tuting  herself  as  we  have  seen,  “hard 
as  nails.” 

Dr.  Kenealy  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  injury  to  women’s  physique  and 
aspect  produced  by  the  muscular 
over-exercise  in  fashion  among  them 
to-day,  and  urges  her  point  with 
a  frankness  and  emphasis  a  man  could 
hardly  venture  to  adopt  in  discussing 
such  a  theme.  She  is  contrasting  a  new- 
muscular  representative  of  her  sex  with 
what  the  same  girl  was  a  year  or  two 
before,  when  as  yet  she  had  not  physi¬ 
cally  hardened  herself.  Then  “her  com¬ 
plexion  was  sensitive  and  variable;” 
there  was  a  mysterious  and  nameless 
something  about  her  only  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “charm.”  ^ow,  she  is  still 
perhaps  a  good-looking  girl;  her  com¬ 
plexion  is  possibly  too  strong  in  its  con¬ 
trasting  tones;  her  glance  is  unswerv¬ 
ing  and  direct. 

Where  before  her  beauty  was  sugges¬ 
tive  and  elusive,  now  it  is  defined.  .  . 
The  haze,  the  elusiveness,  the  subtle 
suggestion  of  the  face  are  gone;  it  is 
the  landscape  without  atmosphere.  .  . 
She  inclines  to  be,  and  in  another  year 
will  be,  distinctly  spare,  the  mechanism 
of  movement  is  no  longer  veiled  by  a 
certain  mystery  of  motion  which  gave 
her  formerly  an  air  of  gliding 
rather  than  of  Striding  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  her  even¬ 
ing  gown  she  shows  evidence 
of  joints  which  had  been  adroitly  hid¬ 
den  beneath  tissues  of  soft  fiesh,  and 
already  her  modiste  has  ^een  put  to 
the  necessity  of  puffing  and  pleating, 
where  Nature  had  planned  the  tender- 
est  and  most  dainty  of  devices.  Her 
movements  are  muscular  and  less  wom¬ 
anly.  Where  they  had  been  quiet  and 
graceful,  now  they  are  abrupt  and  di¬ 
rect  Her  voice  is  louder,  her  tones 
are  assertive.  She  says  everything— 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 

Gould  anything  well  beat  this  for  a 
iwrtrait  to  the  life?  It  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  We  have  the  woman  befor%  us  in 


all  the  panoply  of  mannish  mail  with 
which  she  has  encrusted  herself. 

In  a  second  article,  Arabella  Kenealy 
emphasizes  with  further  telling  illustra¬ 
tions  the  points  she  had  previously 
made.  She  distinguishes  in  woman’s 
anatomy  between  the  voluntary  muscles 
the  athletic  woman  is  so  desirous  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  the  involuntary,  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  latter  “are  worked  by 
means  of  an  extensive  nervous  network 
known  as  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.”  This  nerve-system  it  is — 

Which  determines  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  evolVement  of  the  girl  into 
a  woman.  .  .  .  The  straight  up-and- 
down  lines  of  the  girlish  frame,  which 
subserved  the  locomotive  energies  es¬ 
sential  to  growth,  evolve  into  graceful 
curves  and  dignities.  Her  eyes  are  il¬ 
lumined  with  a  new  and  tender  light. 

“Now,”  she  says,  “watch  this  devel¬ 
opment  thwarted  by  athletics.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  a  regeneration  there  is  a 
degeneration.  Instead  of  physical  en¬ 
richment  there  is  but  physical  impov¬ 
erishment.  She  loses  the  charm  of 
childhood  without  gaining  another.  She 
remains  unlovely  or  grows  coarse.  She 
stops  short  at  the  puerile  stage  with 
the  straight  up-and-down  lines  of 
the  puerile  type,  or  she  assumes 
the  stout  and  sturdy,  it  may  be 
gross,  lines  which  are  a  degeneration 
from  it.  And  it  is  this  puerile  type,  or 
the  degeneration  from  it,  which  is  in¬ 
creasing  largely  among  our  modern 
women.” 

Those  of  us  with  seeing  eyes  have 
long  taken  note  of  this  from  the  female 
object-lessons  around  us. 

The  foolishness  of  women’s  muscular 
ambitions  is  thus  further  enforced. 

When  Nature  had  given  impetus  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  girl’s  bones  and  muscles 
in  those  earlier  years  of  unrestrained 
activity,  she  set  a  check  upon  these  by 
investing  her  with  special  disabilities— 
the  added  width  and  weight  of  hip,  for 
example,  which  (when  these  exist,  must 
always  be  a  bar  to  muscular  achieve- 
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went.  For  Nature  had  other  uses  than 
merely  muscular  for  this  fine  beautiful 
creature  she  had  proudly  evolved— mor¬ 
al,  spiritualizing,  tender,  and  dainty 
uses  wherein  muscular  abilities  have 
little  portion. 

The  woman  who  has  assumed  the 
masculine  variation  from  the  puerile 
stage  of  life  may  be  an  “excellent  fel¬ 
low,”  but  as  a  feminine  human  creature 
she  is  a  failure.  She  has  not  reached 
her  proper  full  development.  “She  will 
never  be  the  inspiration  of  any  man’s 
life.” 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Kenealy  is  careful 
to  say  that  in  itself  she  has  no  objection 
to  the  bicycle  for  women,  as  a  means  of 
taking  air  and  wholesome  exercise. 
Where,  she  says,  the  danger  lies,  is  that 
this  locomotor  is  apt  to  convert  itself 
into  a  hobby-horse,  which  may  ride  its 
master,  and  still  more  its  mistress,  to 
physical  destruction.  So,  of  course, 
with  other  more  distinctively  manly 
pastimes  which  our  modern  women  are 
misguided  enough  to  take  up.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  old  Greek  phrase — 
<f>fpftr6ai  €KTos  Toiv  ikautv.  to  race  be¬ 
yond  the  olives— is  lost  sight  of.  Too 
often,  whatever  the  form  of  bodily  ex¬ 
ertion,  they  trill  go  too  far. 

Our  author  points  this  moral,  too,  by 
suggesting  from  concrete  examples  in 
her  own  experience  the  superiority  of 
the  offspring  of  women  of  the  quiet, 
emotional,  but  intensely  feminine  type 
over  those  of  the  more  muscular  and 
more  robust  mothers  who  have  rejoiced 
in  “that  robustness  which  is  degenera¬ 
tion  from  the  womanly  type.”  .  .  .  “The 
muscular  reformer  sees  .  as  woman’s 
highest  goal  her  capacity  for  doing 
things  that  men  do,  whereas  her  true 
value  lies  In  her  capacity  for  doing 
things  men  cannot  do.”  This  is  admi¬ 
rably  put,  and  one  would  have  thought 
a  self-evident  truth.  For,  as  she  other¬ 
wise  points  out,  “masculinity  not  being 
proper  to  women,  is  a  thing  with  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  fine  thing  called  manliness. 


as  effeminacy  in  a  man  Is  no  very  noble 
rendering  of  the  noble  thing  called 
womanliness.” 

“Finally,”  says  Miss  Kenealy,  “one 
grows  ashamed  and  weary  of  the  per¬ 
petual  vaunt  of  emergence  and  emanci¬ 
pation.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  are 
Women— free  to  use  our  down-trampled 
powers— is  our  modern  boast;  whereas, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  we  are  in  no  way 
nobler,  finer  or  more  suited  to  our  age 
than  were  the  women  who  have  gone 
before  us.” 

Elsewhere  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  is  to 
the  full  as  emphatic.  She  is  deeply  dis^ 
appointed  that  the  so-called  woman’s 
movement  should  have  resolved  itself 
mainly  into  a  cult  of  muscularity.  The 
athletic  female,  instead  of  using  her 
modern  privileges  for  the  evolvement 
and  enrichment  of  her  womanhood,  has 
devoted  them  “to  the  development  of 
the  masculine  within  her.”  She  cannot 
expend  two-thirds  of  her  nerve-forces 
upon  her  muscles,  and  yet  have  more 
than  a  third  left  for  other  faculties.  We 
are  told,  says  Miss  Kenealy,  that  the 
modern  English  girl  has  grown  tall  as 
well  as  muscular,  and  has  made  a  dis¬ 
tinct  approach  in  figure  to  the  male 
model.  “The  new  type  of  English  girl,” 
says  one  of  her  champions,  “owes  her 
increased  height  to  an  increased  length 
of  leg,”  whereas  anatomists  have  al¬ 
ways  taught  us  that  “a  woman’s  legs 
should  be  shorter  in  proportion  to  her 
height  than  are  a  man’s  legs.  .  .  .  Her 
proportions  are  now  very  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  man.” 

To  this  opponent,  Arabella  Kenealy 
aptly  replies: 

Had  this  wrfter  been  a  physiologist, 
he  would  have  known  that  so  marked 
a  change  as  he  describes,  and  which  has. 
In  fact,  occurred,  could  only  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  expense  of  loss  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  acquire  the  characteristics 
of  men  without  losing  our  own.  It 
would ‘not  be  just  that  one  sex  should 
possess  the  capabilities  of  both.  And 
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it  is  from  degeneration  of  her  especial 
physical  organization  that  woman  has 
acquired  the  greater  length  of  limb. 
...  It  Is  the  duty— and  should  be 
the  cherished  privilege — of  women  to 
hold  some  of  their  forces  In  reverent 
reserve.  .  .  .  This  she  can  never  do 
by  expending  all  her  forces  in  athletics, 
or  in  social  exhaustion,  or  in  spoiling 
that  especial  organization  which  alone 
enables  her  to  advance  the  human  type. 

Miss  Kenealy  declares  she  has  “never 
known  any  woman  who,  after  two 
years  of  athletics,  retained  any  preten¬ 
sion  whatsoever  to  charm.”  .  .  .  “The 
athletic  woman  (and  by  the  term  I 
mean  women  accustomed  to  strong,  but 
not  necessarily  extreme  exercise)  passes 
through  the  human  epochs  of  love-mak¬ 
ing,  marriage  and  motherhood  with  the 
most  astounding  insensibility.  She  has 
lost  her  capacity  for  idealizing.”* 

Thus  and  thus  argues  Arabella  Ke¬ 
nealy  with  trenchant  directness,  and  in 
a  literary  style  at  once  powerful,  digni¬ 
fied  and  impressive.  I  cannot  recall 
anything  that  has  been  written  on  the 
modern  mannish  woman  so  searching 
in  its  exposure  of  her  foolishness,  or 
more  instinct  with  sober,  sane,  practi¬ 
cal  truth.  It  werfe  well  if  a  short  di¬ 
gest  of  the  dicta  from  which  we  have 
quoted  could  be  printed,  framed  and 
hung  up  over  the  toilette-table  of  every 
young  woman  of  the  better  classes  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  For  our 
modern  masculine-feminine  sees  not 
yet  the  aftermath  of  her  athletic  antics. 
“No  me  digas  oliva,  hasta  que  me  veas 
cogida,”  shrewdly  runs  the  Spanish 
proverb;  and  it  may  be  a  generation  or 
more  ere  the  full  fruitage  of  her  cult 
of  muscularity  is  made  manifest.  What 
then  is  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing 
views  of  our  lady-doctor  on  the  present 
unnatural  surplusage  of  spinster  gentle¬ 
women?  Manifestly,  that  our  “hard  as 
nails”  girls  of  to-day  are  handicapping 
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themselves  for  betrothal  no  less  than 
for  matrimony.  In  a  sense  they  have 
turned  themselves  into  monstrosities. 
They  fall  short  of  being  men.  and  do 
not  attain  to  being,  in  the  proper  lov¬ 
able  acceptation,  women.  It  is  well 
nigh  impossibie  for  a  man  to  make  a 
lode-star  of  a  woman  of  the  modern 
muscular  type.  A  distinguished  Lon¬ 
don  daily  gauged  the  situation  accurate¬ 
ly  in  a  leader  on  Miss  Kenealy’s  first 
article. 

“Men,”  we  there  read,  “have  not 
dared  for  a  long  time  past  to  explain 
why  it  was  that,  while  they  held  out 
the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
‘Jolly  good  fellow’  into  whom  some 
other  man’s  sister  had  developed  as  the 
result  of  bicycling  and  golfing,  they  still 
had  hidden  regrets  for  the  dear  delight¬ 
ful  woman  she  might  have  been  bad 
she  Just  clung  to  the  duties  and  pleas¬ 
ures  that  sufficed  to  fill  her  mother’s 
life.  .  .  .  They  took  these  new 
healthy  girls  as  good  friends,  and  cy¬ 
cled  with  them,  and  played  golf  with 
them,  and  they  never  dreamt  of  mar¬ 
riage  except  when  they  were  alone,  and 
took  to  exercising  their  imagination. 
Then  tliey  remembered  what  their  el¬ 
ders  had  told  them,  or  let  them  guess,  of 
the  delights  of  wooing  a  maiden  in  the 
old  days,  and  all  the  dear  uncertain¬ 
ties.”  • 

The  younger  men  in  society,  following 
the  passing  fashion,  may  affect  Interest 
for  a  time  in  your  girl-votaries  of  mus¬ 
cular  games,  and  occasionally  be  drawn 
into  marrying  them,  but  deep  down  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  the  manly  man 
knows  well  enough  that  it  is  not  with 
the  Amazon  or  tomboy  class  of  woman 
that  his  sympathies  He. 

Amazonia,  too,  herself  knows  there  is 
something  wrong,  and  has  a  shrewd  un¬ 
easy  suspicion  that  her  man-comrade  is 
more  and  more  shirking  matrimony; 
and  that  consequently  spinster  gentle¬ 
women  are  an  increasing  quantity.  But 

*  Momlns  Foat,  Slat  Uarch,  1880. 
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touching  the  muscle  cult  she  is  some¬ 
what  myopic,  and  does  not  suspect  her 
own  attitude  to  him  and  the  incongru¬ 
ity  of  her  pursuits  as  anywise  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  situation.  She  fancies  her 
physical  stature  has  Increased,  and  so 
she  thinks  to  herself  what  Rosalind  (for 
a  temporary  purpose)  says  to  Celia  in 
“As  You  Like  It.” 

Were  it  not  better 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common 
tall. 

That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a 
man? 

A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 

A  boar-spear  in  my  band;  and— in  my 
heart 

Lie  there  what  bidden  woman’s  fear 
there  will— 

We’ll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial 
outside. 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  wdth  their  sem¬ 
blances. 

There  is  little  doubt  many  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  Antiopes  and  Marpesias  would,  if 
only  fashion  led  the  way,  return  to 
woman's  masculine  mimicry  of  the 
days  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  gentle- 
born  ladies  were  wont  to  patronize 
charioteering  and  gladiatorial  pastimes. 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  emu¬ 
lous  ladies  to  annex  for  their  sex  the 
game  of  polo,  but  this  supreme  folly  has 
so  far  been  spared  us.  Fencing  among 
them,  it  seems,  is  growing  in  popularity, 
and  some'  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  New 
Woman’s  pentathlon  introduced  as  the 
natural  evolution  from  women’s  cricket, 
hockey,  football  and  the  like.  The  fem¬ 
inine  passion  for  athletics  in  Juvenal’s 
time  synchronized  with  woman’s  eman¬ 
cipation  from  restraints  and  with  a  de¬ 
cline  la-  marriage,  which  last  became 
unfashionable  among  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  Latin  satirist  comes  hard 
down  on  the  lady  athlete,  who  goes  in 
for  feats  of  strength  and  flies  from  her 
sex  (quae  fuglt  a  sexu).  We  see  her 
wrappers  of  Tyrian  purple;  her  un¬ 


guents;  the  gladiatorial  belt,  gauntlets, 
crest  and  half-covering  for  the  left  leg; 
which  she  has  assumed.  We  hear  the 
blows  she  inflicts  on  the  training  post 
as  she  goes  through  her  pancratic  ex¬ 
ercises.  “Asplce  quo  fremitu”  exclaims 
the  poet,  “monstratos  perferet  ictus.” 
(“See  with  what  a  cry  she  drives  home 
the  thrusts  that  have  been  shown  her.”) 
Truly,  be  adds,  a  woman  most  worthy 
of  the  trumpet  of  the  Floralia!  Could 
we  not  lay  hands  to-day  upon  scores, 
ay  hundreds,  of  young  matrons  and 
maidens,  whose  ambitions  are  pretty 
much  summed  up  in  the  trumpetings  of 
our  modern  Floralia,  or,  let  us  say, 
Olympia?  These  are  they,  a  numerous 
band,  who  would  fain  wear  the  lion’s 
skin  of  Herakles,  and  are  forever  seek¬ 
ing  some  new  Pindar  of  the  periodicals 
to  sing  paeans  to  their  muscular  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Even  that  eminently  fair-minded  pub¬ 
licist,  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  latest  work,  “The 
Map  of  Life:  Conduct  and  Character,” 
is  constrained  to  admit  (p.  228)  “that 
amusements  which  have  no  kind  of  evil 
effect  on  men  often  in  some  degree  im¬ 
pair  the  graces  or  character  of  women,” 
and  that  one  sex  cannot  with  impunity 
try  to  live  the  life  of  the  other. 

What  then  can  one  suggest  by  way 
of  antidote  or  check  in  some  measure 
to  the  growing  redundancy  of  spinsters 
in  our  upper  and  middle  grades  of  so¬ 
ciety? 

Much  assuredly  might  be  done  by 
more  serious  efforts  to  set  up  agencies 
w'hereby  our  unmarried  gentlewomen 
might  be  induced,  without  losing  caste, 
to  emigrate  to  our  Imperial  dependen¬ 
cies,  where  the  cultured  male  element 
is  at  present  enormously  in  excess  of  the 
female.  Much  again — and  this  is  a  real 
practical  possibility  lying  at  our  hand- 
might  be  effected  by  a  reform  in  the 
super-sumptuary  habits  of  the  day  al¬ 
ready  descanted  upon;  by  a  return,  in 
short  to  households  and  menages  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  simplicity  and  eeon- 
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omy.  “Let  life  be  simplified  all  round,” 
a  lady  writer  has  sensibly  put  it.  “Let 
early  marriages  on  modest  incomes  be¬ 
come  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,” 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  they  still  are 
in  the  lower  middle  ranks  of  society. 
But,  for  this  to  be  effective  the  set  of 
custom  and  the  seal  of  fashion  must 
lean  that  way;  of  which  at  present 
there  is  no  sign,  but  mischievously  the 
reverse.  For  to-day  we  are  most  of 
us  in  thraldom  to  the  fetich  “that  one 
must  live  up  to  the  times,  or  to  one’s 
neighbors,  or  to  one’s  social  obligations 
and  what  is  expected  of  us.” 

And  lastiy,  if  she  would  diminish  the 
disproportionate  bachelorhood  of  the 
country,  the  young  damsel  of  the  better 
classes  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
in  her  thoughts,  words  and  works  give 
some  heed,  not  alone  to  the  advice  of 
the  maturer  and  more  discerning  of  her 
own  sex,  but  likewise  to  the  average 
man’s  opinion  of  her.  The  wisest  wom¬ 
an,  says  a  distinguished  author,  is  she 
who  suspects  that  men  are  wiser.  As 
to  some  things  this  is  probably  a  true 
saying,  notably  in  respect  of  the  male 
instinct  concerning  the  manner  of  mate 
he  would  desire  to  live  his  life  with.  At 
present,  the  ordinary  man  regards  the 
Amazonian  girl  of  epicene  tendencies 
rather  as  one  views  a  freak  of  nature, 
only  that  the  freak  in  this  case  is  not 
Nature’s,  but  an  artificial  social  prod¬ 
uct.  He  looks  at  her  critically,  sorrow¬ 
fully,  while  in  the  matter  of  matrimo¬ 
nial  leanings  towards  her  he  too  often 
holds  his  peace  and  goes  his  way.  It 
may  be,  could  he  get  behind  her  man¬ 
nish  mask,  the  starved  modicum  of  gen¬ 
uine  woman  within  her  might  reveal 
Itself,  and  be  weaned  back  to  tread  the 
dear  old  paths  of  enchantment.  But  she 
cannot  have  her  bread  buttered  on  both 
sides.  She  must  not  expect  to  go  in  for 


the  role  of  the  male,  and  yet  exact  his 
deference  or  win  his  devotion. 

I  say  our  girls  of  the  social  midlands 
and  higher  levels  must  reconsider  their 
position  and  their  ways,  if  they  would 
check  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of 
the  augmenting  bachelorhood  and  spin- 
sterhood  within  their  ranks.  The  fran¬ 
tic  pursuit  of  mere  outdoor  personal 
amusement  must  be  abandoned.  The 
delights  of  hockey,  with  its  occasional 
Incidents  of  bandaged  beads,  broken 
teeth  and  bruises  must  be  left  to  the 
virile  sex  which  has  to  do  for  the  most 
part  the  rough-and-tumble  work  of  the 
world.  The  feebleness  of  adult  girls’ 
cricket,  their  farcical  attempts  at  foot¬ 
ball,  the  overstrain  of  their  bicycling 
(not  its  moderate  use),  with  all  the  di¬ 
verse  forms  of  sport  and  muscular  exer¬ 
tion  unsuited  to  the  female,  and  so  con¬ 
stantly  overdone,  must  be  discarded. 
And  still  there  will  remain  for  the  sex 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  in  plenty. 
Manners  must  be  mended.  The  use  of 
men’s  slang;  sporting  and  stable  talk; 
the  growing  habit  of  ladies  smoking,’*' 
the  mannish  stride,  the  swagger,  the 
knock-you-down  demeanor,  the  strident, 
self-assertive  voice  tones— all  must  go. 
’The  sweetness  and  refinements,  the- 
sympathetic  atmosphere,  the  gracious¬ 
ness  and  grace,  of  woman’s  genuine  na¬ 
ture-after  our  mothers’  pattern— must 
return  into  favor.  That  this  will  come- 
about  before  our  new  century  is  half 
over  I  firmly  believe.  The  swing  of  the 
social  pendulum  will  by  that  time  have 
done  its  work.  Woman  travestying  as 
athlete,  like  the  New  Woman  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  of  bygone  revolutions,  has  not 
come  to  stay.  She  will  pass;  and  her 
sisters  of  the  future  will  look  back  and 
marvel  what  bad  dream  it  was  which 
for  a  while  possessed  so  many  of  the 
sex.  For  men’s  views  of  woman  must. 


1*  From  the  latest  literature  about  ladies’  clubs  And  most  of  these  clubs,  It  seems,  provide  a 
In  London,  we  learn  that  there  is  one  which  smoking-room  for  their  members.  Lady  Jenne 

boasts  a  special  smoking  room  where  'a  lady  can  has  recently  noted  with  deprecation  the  growth 
ask  a  male  guest  to  smoke  a  cigur  with  her.  of  smoking  among  ‘smart’  women. 
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in  the  long  run,  tell,  and  help  to  bring 
her  back  to  ways  of  sense  and  sanity. 
And  men’s  impassioned  regards  will 
•ever  turn,  not  to  her  muscularity,  not 
Tbe  Soottlab  Berlew. 


to  her  self-sufficiency,  but  to  her  beauty 
and  gentleness  and  amiability  and  dain¬ 
tiness,  till  the  heavens  fall  and  tbe  sea 
gives  up  its  dead. 

T.  P.  W. 
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Through  woods  in  shimmering  mist  of  green, 

By  streams  where  rushes  rustling  sway, 

O’er  swelling  down  and  dale  between 
Through  festival  and  holiday. 

And  all  the  mirth  of  wakening  May, 

With  hedges  wrapped  In  hawthorn  snow, 

Bings  out  the  chime  of  chaunting  gay; 

Sweet  pilgrims’  songs  of  long  ago. 

Ah!  Joyous  group !  right  little  teen, 

I  warrant,  had  ye  by  the  way; 

Small  cause  for  heart-ache,  wrath,  or  spleen. 

Mid  ballad,  round,  and  sweet  vlrelai 
That  echoed  through  the  lanes  all  day 
And  rang  through  sunset’s  fading  glow. 

Or  woke  the  lark  when  dawn  was  gray; 

Sweet  pilgrims’  songs  of  long  ago. 

And  though  long  since  ye  all  have  been 
Thrust  in  tbe  loveless  dust  away. 

Though  earth  five  hundred  springs  hath  seen 
And  all  their  pageanted  array. 

Since  rhymed  your  merriment  and  play 
To  chiming  bits  of  palfreys  slow. 

Your  songs  still  bold  grim  Time  at  bay. 

Sweet  pilgrims*  songs  of  long  ago. 

ENVOI. 

Prince,  and  all  ye  who  rhyme  essay. 

Fashions  in  verse  must  ebb  and  fiow. 

But  these  stand  fast,  nor  dread  decay. 

Sweet  pilgrims’  songs  of  long  ago. 

Arthur  F.  Bell. 
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i  The  oldest  picture-book  in  our  pos¬ 
session  is  the  Midnight  Sky. 

I  We  stand  out  un(^r  the  stars  on  some 
clear  moonless  night,  and  looking  up¬ 
ward,  though  no  forms  are  visible, 
though  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
natural  grouping  can,  by  the  utmost 
legitimate  effort  of  fancy,  be  made  to 
fit  some  preconceived  shape,  yet  we  still 
seem  to  see  the  whole  vast  dome  cov¬ 
ered  with  mysterious  frescoes.  There 
j  in  the  north  shine  the  two  Bears,  the 
i  unsleeping  guardians  of  the  Pole.  Be- 
j  tween  them  winds  the  Dragon.  There 
I  stands  Cepheus  the  king,  and  by  bis 
I  side,  in  midstream  of  the  Milky  Way, 

I  is  seated  Cassiopeia,  bis  queen.  The 
i  figures  overhead  and  to  the  south  change 
i!  with  the  changing  hours  and  seasons, 
il  and  the  December  midnight  brings  us 

I  the  most  glorious  show  of  all.  There  is 
Orion;  following  him  are  Sirius  and 
Procyon,  his  dogs;  above  are  the  Bull 
and  Twins;  and  higher  still,  Auriga  and 
Perseus  join  Cassiopeia  on  the  Milky 
Way.  Andromeda,  chained  to  her  rock, 
j!|  lies  beneath  her  boastful  mother;  whilst 
I  her  enemy,  the  great  Sea  Monster,  la 
I  sinking  down  below  the  western  hori- 
zon.  The  April  nights  give  the  predomi- 
i  nance  to  Arcturus,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  constellation  of  Bootes  the  berds- 

Iman,  who  stands  with  one  band 
stretched  towards  the  Crown,  the  other 
towards  the  Greater  Bear.  Beneath  him 
lies  the  Virgin,  while  the  Lion  is  rusb- 
f  ing  downwards  towards  the  west. 

I  The  Scorpion  is  the  Lord  of  the  south 
I  during  the  short  summer  nights,  while 
i  the  Lyre,  with  its  bright  blue  jewel 
Vega,  claims  the  zenith;  and  between, 
the  two  giant  heroes,  Opbiuchus  and 
Hercules,  spread  their  huge  limbs.  The 
||  September  midnight  is  the  time  for  Peg- 
t  asus,  and  then  the  watery  and  fish-like 
j  constellations  have  their  turn— the  Dol- 
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phin,  the  Sea-Goat,  Aquarius  with  his 
stream  and  the  southern  Fish,  the  twin 
Fishes,  and  fair  Andromeda’s  huge  ma¬ 
rine  persecutor. 

We  seem  to  see  these  forms,  though 
no  form  or  semblance  of  the  form  is 
really  there.  For  from  a  great  anti¬ 
quity  men  have  looked  upwards  to  the 
heavens  and  have  pictured  thereon,  in 
their  own  thought,  certain  forms  which 
we  have  Inherited  from  them  by  long 
tradition;  forms  which  became  so  real 
to  them  that  the  stars  themselves,  on 
which  they  based  them,  seem  to  fade 
out  or  to  be  but  as  the  nails  which  kept 
the  pictures  in  position,  whilst  the 
forms  remained  the  real  objects  which 
filled  the  heavens. 

The  old  figures  and  names,  therefore, 
which  are  associated  with  the  stars  and 
which  we  now  find  on  star-globes  or  in 
star-atlases,  make  up  the  oldest  picture- 
book  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Not 
all  of  these  figures,  however,  are  of 
great  age.  Many  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  Astronomy,  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  But,  knowing  the  his¬ 
tory  and  origin  of  these,  we  can  efface 
them,  and  confine  our  inquiry  to  those 
constellations  which  have  at  least  a  re¬ 
spectable  antiquity. 

These  are  usually  reckoned  as  being 
forty-eight  in  number,  and  a  complete 
account  of  them  is  preserved  to  us  in  a 
scientific  form  in  the  catalogue  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Ptolemy  (A.D.  150),  and  in  a  lite¬ 
rary  form  in  the  poem  of  Aratus  (B.C. 
260).  These  two  authorities  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  but  not  absolutely  complete  ac¬ 
cord;  and  it  is  the  constellation  forms, 
preserved  to  us  by  Aratus,  and  old  even 
in  bis  day,  which  make  up  “the  oldest 
picture-book  of  all.” 

These  old  constellations,  often  called 
the  “Greek  Sphere,”  from  the  nation 
that  has  handed  them  down  to  us,  are 
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well  known,  and  may  be  found  de¬ 
scribed  and  catalogued  in  a  hundred 
books  of  astronomy;  and  the  questions 
as  to  who  mapped  them  out,  when, 
where,  how  and  why,  have  had  a  peren¬ 
nial  interest.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  towards  an  answer  of  late  years, 
through  researches  into  myths  and  folk¬ 
lore,  and  through  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 
Euphratean  valley.  Yet,  singularly 
enough,  the  evidence  on  these  points 
offered  by  the  constellations  themselves 
—evidence  more  exact,  trustworthy  and 
free  from  ambiguity  than  any  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  myths  and  monuments— has 
been  strangely  neglected. 

The  first  feature  which  the  old  con¬ 
stellations  present  to  us  is  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  one.  They  cover  only  a  portion  of 
the  heavens,  and  a  large  region,  roughly 
circular,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
left  entirely  vacant.  This  circumstance 
early  caught  the  attention  of  astrono¬ 
mers,  after  the  geographical  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  had  brought  not  only 
new  lands  and  new  seas,  but  new 
heavens  to  their  knowledge.  But  those 
astronomers  looked  upon  this  vacant 
place  simply  as  an  opportunity  for  con¬ 
stellation-making  of  their  own;  not  at 
all  for  inquiring  whether  that  space 
had  any  information  to  give  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  begun  to  dawn  that  any  one 
seems  to  have  appreciated  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  neglect  of  the  designers 
of  the  old  constellations  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  sky,  arid  even  then  it  was  left  for 
one  obscure  writer— whose  works  are 
known  to  but  three  or  four  astronomers, 
his  name  to  even  fewer,  and  of  whom 
the  general  public  is  wholly  ignorant— 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  empty 
area  In  the  southern  heavens  and  see  the 
consequences  which  it  involved.  More 
remarkable  still,  when  once  the  solution 
had  been  offered,  it  passed  unnoticed 
for  some  sixty  years,  until  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  late  R.  A.  Proctor,  prob¬ 


ably  the  acutest  and  clearest  popular 
writer  on  astronomy  that  has  ever  lived. 
Yet  even  he,  either  because  it  did  not 
attract  him  or  because  he  was  too  fully 
occupied  with  other  matters,  by  no 
means  fully  worked  the  subject  out. 

The  writer  in  question  was  a  Swede 
of  the  name  of  Carl  G.  Schwartz,  who 
appears  to  have  resided  at  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  at  the  end  of  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  to  have 
been  a  correspondent  of  Dupols,  Delam- 
bre  andBailly.  Schwartz  wrote  a  treatise 
in  Swedish  on  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  constellations,  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  Into  French  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  There  were  some  ab¬ 
surdities  in  his  work,  and  as  these  were 
only  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Baku  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood,  they  may  account  for  the  neg¬ 
lect  with  which  the  more  thoughtful 
part  of  his  book  has  been  treated. 

Briefiy,  Schwartz’s  position  is  this. 
The  ancient  astronomers  left  unmapped 
the  stars  in  the  extreme  south,  because 
they  never  saw  them.  They  did  not  rise 
above  their  horizon.  From  this  we 
learn  the  latitude  in  which  those  forgot¬ 
ten  observers  lived,  since  it  must  be 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  unseen  area. 
Here  in  London,  for  instance,  we  are 
51 1-2  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,'  and 
in  consequence  a  star  must  be  at  least 
51  1-2  degrees  north  of  the  South  Pole 
to  rise  above  our  horizon.  Allowing  for 
the  uncertainties  introduced  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  absorption,  by  refraction,  by  the 
differences  in  brightness  in  the  stars 
which  would  just  rlseabovethe  southern 
horizon  line,  and  by  the  probability  that 
at  least  a  few  of  the  stars  low  down  in 
the  south  would  be  neglected  by  the 
old  astronomers,  we  can  say  certainly 
that  they  lived  not  further  south  than 
N.  lat.  36  degrees,  and  not  further  north 
than  N.  lat  42  degrees. 

This  is  in  itself  an  important  conclu¬ 
sion,  for  it  enables  us  at  once  to  set  on 
one  side  the  claims  of  either  BTgy'pt  or 
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Babylon  to  be  the  original  home  of  the 
constellations,  and— since  in  both  (K)un- 
tries  the  constellations  described  by 
Aratus  were  for  the  most  part  known 
and  used — of  their  claims  to  be  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  astronomy  as  well.  So 
much  for  the  place  where  the  constella¬ 
tions  were  mapped.  The  vacant  space 
gives  ud  a  not  less  useful  indication  of 
the  time.  For  little  by  little,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  precession,  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  have  shifted  their  places  with 
respect  to  the  stars,  and  the  centre  of 
that  portion  of  the  southern  heavens, 
which  lies  beneath  our  horizon  to-day, 
is  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  that 
which  was  beyond  the  sight  of  the  early 
constellation-makers.  We  have,  then, 
simply  to  take  the  centre  of  the  vacant 
space,  and,  allowing  for  processional 
effect,  to  compute  when  it  will  have  co¬ 
incided  with  the  southern  pole,  to  know 
when  the  ancient  work  of  constellation- 
making  was  completed.  This  gives  us 
for  date  2800  B.C.  For  place  we  have 
already  found  N.  lat.  39  deg.  plwa  or 
minus  3  deg.  Necessarily,  there  Is 
an  uncertainty  of  two  or  three  centu¬ 
ries  in  the  date;  but,  speaking  in  a 
broad  and  general  .way,  the  place  and 
date  of  publication  which  our  picture- 
book  bears  impressed  upon  it  is  N.  lat. 
39  deg.  and  2800  B.C. 

So  far  Proctor,  following  Schwartz, 
worked  out  the  problem;  but  be 'does 
not  seem  to  have  troubled  to  push  the 
research  further  in  other  directions  or 
to  have  inquired  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  results  which  he  bad  obtained. 
Yet  the  constellation  figures  give  us  an 
indication  of  the  longitude  where  they 
were  planned,  as  well  as  of  the  latitude, 
though  the  Indication  is  not  quite  so 
definite  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

We  infer  this  from  the  animals  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  figures  of  the  Sphere. 
These  we  find  to  be  the  horse,  bull, 
sheep,  goat,  dog  and  hare.  The  carniv¬ 
ora  are  the  bear  and  the  lion.  The 
eagle,  hawk  or  vulture,  and  crow  repre¬ 


sent  the  birds.  The  serpent  and  water- 
snake  are  the  reptiles,  and  the  scorpion 
and  crab  represent  the  invertebrates. 
Of  marine  animals  we  have  several 
fishes  of  indeterminate  species,  a  dol¬ 
phin  and  a  sea-monster  which  may  not 
improbably  represent  a  whale  or  a 
shark.  Conspicuous  by  their  absence 
are  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  the  crocodile  and  tfie  tiger; 
and  therefore  even  if  the  question  of 
latitude  were  not  decisive,  we  should 
be  warranted  in  rejecting  India,  Egypt 
or  Arabia  as  having  been  the  birthplace- 
of  the  Sphere.  The  presence  of  the  Hoik 
probably  warrants  us  in  excluding  Eu¬ 
rope— that  is  to  say,  Greece,  Italy  and 
Spain— from  our  search.  We  are  thus: 
shut  up  to  but  a  single  region— namely, 
that  which  we*  may  briefly  describe  as- 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  which  is- 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north, 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  by 
the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and  the  .^geaa 
on  the  west  .  ^ 

There  is  a  further  object  among  the 
constellation  forms  which  is  of  great 
significance.  It  is  the  presence  of  a 
ship,  and  it  certainly  suggests  that  it 
is  to  one  of  the  coasts  of  this  country 
and  not  to  its  interior  that  we  should 
look  for  the  precise  site  of  the  ob¬ 
servatory  where  the  stars  were  first 
mapped  out.  Of  the  four  seas  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Caspian  is  the  one  which 
would  seem  to  have  the  greatest  prob¬ 
ability.  The  iEgean  or  Mediterranean 
would  open  to  the  sailors  em¬ 
barking  upon  them  the  possibility 
of  sailing  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-first 
parallel,  and  would  thus  bring  a  con¬ 
siderable  additional  extent  of  the  south¬ 
ern  heavens  within  their  knowledge. 
The  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  extend  northwards 
and  consequently  their  explorers  would 
make  no  additions  to  the  stars  they 
knew  at  home.  Of  the  two,  seeing  that 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
so  very  near  the  utmost  northern  limit 
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which  we  can  allow  for  the  site  of  which 
we  are  in  quest,  whiie  the  Caspian  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  entire  belt  in  which  it 
must  be  placed,  the  balance  of  probabil¬ 
ity  lies  rather  with  the  latter. 

It  would  well  accord  with  a  position 
nvater-bounded  towards  the  north  that 
Aratus  consistently  speaks  of  the  nortb- 
•ern  horizon  as  the  sea,  though  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case  for  his  own  coun¬ 
try  Cilicia.  Of  the  poles,  he  says: 

The  one  we  see  not:  but  the  opposite 
Is  high  o’er  ocean  in  the  north. 

Of  the  two  Bears  and  the  Dragon,  that 

on  either  side 

His  coil  they  move  and  dread  the  dark 
blue  sea.  ^ 

But  whether  or  no  we  regard  Argo  as 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  constellations 
were  designed  in  a  maritime  district,  its 
.  presence  shows  an  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  navigation.  And  we  mnst  re¬ 
member  that  progress  in  practical  as¬ 
tronomy  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
due  to  the  needs  of  the  sailor  than  to 
the  mysticism  of  the  priest  or  the  char¬ 
latanry  of  the  astrologer. 

The  vacant  space  in  the  southern 
heavens  is  defined,  of  course,  by  the 
constellations  which  border  it,  i.e.,  by 
the  most  southerly.  It  is  defined  by 
them  alone,  and  consequently  the  date 
and  place  inferred  from  that  vacant 
space  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  date 
and  place  of  the  southernmost  constel¬ 
lations  only.  But  these  south  constel¬ 
lations  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
form  because  the  stars  which  make 
them  up  remain  for  so  short  a  time 
above  the  horizon.  The  figures  associ¬ 
ated  with  them  are  also  in  every  single 
instance  connected  with  more  northern 
figures.  They  were,  therefore,  probably 
the  last  designed.  And  as,  if  the  work 
of  constellation-making  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  later  than  the  time  given,  the 
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effect  of  precession  and  of  geographical 
discovery  must  have  brought  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  southern  heavens  into  view, 
we  may  take  it  that  the  place  and  date 
thus  fixed  are  the  place  and  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  work;  precisely  as  the 
date  and  place  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  indicate  when  and  where  it  was 
published  in  its  completed  form,  though 
some  of  its  chapters  may  have  been 
written  many  years  before,  and  in  an 
altogether  different  locality. 

This  leaves  the  question  still  open  as 
to  how  long  the  constellation  figures 
took  in  making.  The  work  may  have 
taken  a  single  man  a  single  year;  it 
may  have  taken  one  man  his  entire  life¬ 
time;  it  may  have  taken  a  body  of  men 
many  generations. 

There  are  some  indications,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  notice  hitherto, 
by  which  we  may  fix,  roughly  at  least, 
the  date  of  certain  other  constellations 
than  those  in  the  extreme  south.  These 
are  the  twelve  commonly  known  as  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  which  beyond 
all  controversy  were  planned  in  order 
to  mark  out  the  Ecliptic. 

The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
signs  is  one  of  very  great  significance. 
The  first  astronomers  could  easily  see 
that  the  moon  moved  among  the  stars, 
and  after  they  had  continued  their  ob¬ 
servations  for  several  years  they  would 
recognize  that  though  she  followed  an 
apparently  shifting  path,  yet  that  this 
path  did  not  wander  very  far  north  or 
very  far  south  of  a  given  circle  of  the 
heavens.  That  was  a  perfectly  straight¬ 
forward  observation  to  make;  and  no 
doubt  at  a  very  early  age,  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  groups  of  stars  were 
arranged  around  the  sky  through  which 
the  moon  passed  in  the  course  of  as 
many  days— a  sidereal  month.  The 
“Lunar  Mansions’’  took  their  origin  in 
this  way,  and  from  them  the  line  of  the 
ecliptic  could  no  doubt  have  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

But  the  twelvefold  division  of  the  zo- 
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diac  brings  quite  another  class  of  ob¬ 
servation  before  us.  The  men  who  ef¬ 
fected  this  bad  recognized  that  the  sun, 
too,  moved  among  the  stars.  Now  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  diflacult  discov¬ 
ery  which  up  to  the  present  date  has 
yet  been  made  in  astronomy.  It  is  only 
the  first  step  that  costs.  We  have  been 
taught  it  from  childhood,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  in  a  condition  to  grasp  the 
difilculties  which  must  have  beset  the 
first  workers  in  the  science.  But  the 
man  whose  observation  bad  been  close 
enough,  and  whose  intellect  was  keen 
enough  to  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
stars,  though  so  absolutely  invis¬ 
ible  to  us  by  day,  were  yet  shining  down 
just  as  really  as  by  night,  must  have 
been  a  very  giant  among  men.  It  was 
the  first  great  incursion  of  physical  ^re¬ 
search  into  the  invisible,  the  first  great 
triumph  of  induction,  the  first  time  that 
apearances  were  set  aside  in  favor  of 
thought. 

The  significance  of  the  zodiac,  then, 
with  its  twelvefold  division,  is  that  It 
shows  that  the  length  of  the  year  had 
been  determined;  that  the  path  of  the 
sun  among  the  stars,  with  which  it  is 
never  seen  in  company,  had  been 
marked  out;  and  that  a  method  had 
been  discovered  by  which  the  position 
of  the  sun  relative  to  the  stars  at  any 
time  could  be  ascertained.  A  complete 
parallelism  between  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  had  been  established. 
Just  precisely  as  the  moon  passed  round 
the  sky  in  a  month  and  traversed  a 
single  “lunar  mansion”  in  a  day,  so  the 
sun  too  moved  among  the  stars,  making 
its  circuit  of  the  heavens  in  a  year,  ana 
traversing  a  single  sign  of  the  zodiac  in 
a  month. 

There  was  an  astronomy,  therefore, 
before  the  constellations,  and  one  which 
had  attained  no  mean  development.  We 
infer  from  the  fact  that  the  zodiac 
marks  the  ecliptic,  and  that  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  signs,  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year,  that  it  was  devised  in  order 


to  assist  in  the  observation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars.  And 
we  know  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  this 
took  place  while  the  spring  equinox  was 
still  in  the  constellation  Taurus.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  tradition  pre¬ 
served  by  Virgil  in  the  well-known  and 
often-quoted  lines: 

Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus 

annum 
Taurus.  * 

This  was,  of  course,  purely  traditional 
in  Virgil’s  day,  for  the  equinoctial  point 
had  then  passed  entirely  out  of  Taurus 
and  very  nearly  out  of  Aries.  Now  we 
have  no  tradition  whatsoever  that  the 
Twins  ever  led  the  year,  and  therefore 
we  are  sure  that  the  zodiac  Is  not  later 
than  1800  B.C.,  and  does  not  date  far¬ 
ther  back  at  the  outside  than  to  4400 
B.C. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
enforces  the  same  conclusion.  Of  the 
tAvelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  five  face 
definitely  one  way,  four  the  other,  the 
remaining  three  being  indeterminate. 
These  three  are,  the  Balance,  which 
necessarily  gives  us  no  hint  of  direc¬ 
tion,  the  pair  of  Fishes,  which  appar¬ 
ently  as  an  integral  part  of  their  design, 
face  different  ways  and  the  Twins,  the 
original  direction  of  which  is  no  longer 
certain.  The  other  nine  are  divided  into 
two  systems,  the  one  in  which  the  signs 
all  face  east;  the  other  in  which  they 
all  face  west.  If  the  zodiac  was  planned 
while  the  spring  equinox  fell  in  Taurus, 
then  the  sun  was  ascending  all  through 
the  signs  that  face  the  east,  and  was 
descending  all  through  the  signs  which 
face  the  west.  The  chances  are  great 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  acci¬ 
dental. 

This  range  of  2,600  years  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  but  a  closer  examination  of 
the  Signs  enables  us  to  contract  it  very 
much.  The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  not 
of  perfectly  equal  extent.  Cancer,  for 
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instance,  only  represents  about  19  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude;  Virgo  covers  about 43 
degrees;  and  it  happens  that  if  we  try 
to  place  the  two  equinoctial  and  the  two 
solstitial  points  symmetrically  among 
the  twelve  Signs,  we  And  ourselves  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  date  of  about  3100  B.C.,  with  a 
possible  range  of  about  300  years  on 
either  side.  At  this  date,  5,000  years 
ago,  the  spring  equinox  was  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  constellation  of  the  Bull,  the 
summer  solstice  in  the  centre  of  the  Lion, 
the  autumnal  equinox  in  the  centre  of 
the  Scorpion,  and  the  winter  solstice  in 
the  centre  of  the  Water-pourer.  In 
strict  accord  with  this  fact  we  find  the 
Bull,  the  Lion,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
Scorpion  among  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  diffused  solar  symbols.  Another 
note  of  time  is  afforded  us  by  four  stars, 
Aldebaran,  Regulus,  Antares,  Fomal- 
haut,  which  have  been  known  as  “royal” 
stars  for  many  ages.  The  significance 
of  this  title  is  perfectly  obvious.  It  was 
given  to  them  because  at  that  time  they 
were  the  bright  stars  nearest  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
again  limits  us  to  almost  precisely  the 
same  period  as  that  we  have  already 
found.  About  the  year  3000  B.C.  Alde¬ 
baran  and  Antares  were  both  on  the 
equinoctial  colures.  Four  or  five  cen¬ 
turies  earlier  p  Taurus  would  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  right  of  Aldebaran  to  this 
title;  an  equal  length  of  time  later,  and 
the  Pleiades  would  have  usurped  It. 

The  date  of  the  zodiac,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  not  very  far  from  3000  B.C. ; 
but  the  zodiacal  constellations,  with  the 
Dragon,  which  marks  out  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  must  have  been  the  first  to 
be  planned,  since  they  had  to  be  allot¬ 
ted  to  a  definite  region  of  the  sky.  The 
southern  constellations  which  ring  in 
the  vacant  space  were  as  certainly  the 
last.  We  may  take  It  then  as  probable 
that  the  entire  work  did  not  take  more 
than  about  200  or  300  years,  ending 
2800  B.C.,  and  that  very  probably  it 
took  much  less. 


This  date  derived  from  several  inde¬ 
pendent  considerations,  completely  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
constellations  which  still  finds  most 
general  acceptance.  Briefly  it  Is  this. 
The  figures  adopted  for  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  chosen  to  de¬ 
note  the  climatic  character  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year;  the  stars 
through  which  the  sun  passed  in  the 
course  of  a  certain  month  being  given  a 
symbol  in  accord  with  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  month.  Thus  Arles, 
Taurus  and  Gemini  are  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May,  the  three  spring  months  when  the 
flocks  and  herds  bring  forth  their  young; 
or  Aries  may  stand  as  the  solar  ram, 
the  leader  of  the  heavenly  flock,  while 
Taurus  will  represent  the  ploughing  sea¬ 
son.  To  June  the  sign  of  the  Crab  was 
given,  so  the  theory  has  it,  to  represent 
the  going  backward  of  the  sun  after  the 
solstice.  The  Lion  represents  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  solar  heat  in  July.  The  Vir¬ 
gin  with  the  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  August,  assumed 
to  be  the  harvest  month.  The  Balance 
is  to  set  forth  the  equality  of  day  and 
night  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Scorpion  is  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  fevers,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  theory,  are  supposed  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  destructive  in  October.  The 
Archer  denotes  the  hunting  season  in 
November;  the  Sea-goat  the  upward 
motion  of  the  sun  after  the  winter  sol¬ 
stice  In  December.  Aquarius,  of  course, 
denotes  the  rains  of  January,  and  the 
Fishes  in  February  the  reopening  of 
rivers  and  lakes  for  fishing  after  the 
winter’s  ice. 

The  theory  never  had  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  for  the  system  of  identification 
between  the  seasons  and  the  months 
w'as  so  loose  that  it  has  been  made  to 
fit  equally  well  for  countries  as  diverse 
as  Babylonia,  India  and  Egypt,  none  of 
which,  however,  can  have  been  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  the  Sphere.  Next,  it  ex- 
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plained  only  the  twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  these,  as  the  constellations 
themselves  abundantly  show,  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  many  of  the  ex¬ 
tra-zodiacal  signs.  Lastly,  and  this  is 
a  fatal  objection,  it  assumes  that  the 
constellations  were  marked  out  when 
the  four  cardinal  points  were  in  Arles, 
Cancer,  Libra  and  Capricornus— that  is 
to  say,  about  1000  B.C.,  Instead  of  some 
2,000  years  earlier.  We  know  for  a 
certainty  that  Arles  was  not  the  leading 
sign  of  the  zodiac  but  the  last,  when  it 
was  mapped  out;  that  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice  was  not  in  Cancer,  nor  the  winter 
in  Capricorn;  and  that  the  Balance 
was  far  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  whole  system  of  explanation  is  vi¬ 
tiated  from  end  to  end. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  hint  here 
of  a  great  astronomical  revolution.  ITlve 
thousand  years  ago  the  zodiac  was 
planned  with  the  Bull  of  Taurus  for  its 
leader.  Aries  was  then  the  last  and 
least  important  of  the  twelve.  The 
next  view  that  we  get  of  the  state  of 
astronomy  is  some  2,000  years  later. 
The  Ram  of  Arles  is  now  the  Prince  of 
the  Zodiac,  Taurus  had  dropped  to  a 
second  place,  and  the  zodiac  itself  has 
suffered  an  important  change.  The  old 
constellations  composed  of  the  actual 
stars  themselves  and  defined  by  them, 
unsymmetrical  in  position  and  unequal 
in  extent,  are  represented  by  purely 
imaginary  “Signs.”  These  have  no  di¬ 
rect  reference  to  the  stars,  though  they 
derive  their  names  from  the  old  con¬ 
stellations;  they  are  perfectly  symmet¬ 
rical,  and  all  are  of  precisely  the  same 
extent,  30  degrees  of  longitude,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

How  that  revolution  came  about  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  it  has  hitherto  interposed  a  great 
barrier  to  our  learning  either  from  clas¬ 
sical  literature  or  from  myths  or  monu¬ 
ments  anything  trustworthy  as  to  the 
true  origin  of  the  constellations,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sources  we  have  been 


consulting  are,  in  consequence  of  that 
revolution,  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as 
ourselves. 

The  only  light,  therefore,  that  we  can 
at  present  gain  on  the  subject  must  be 
supplied  to  us  by  the  constellations 
themselves,  an  inquiry  in  which  again 
Carl  Schwartz  proved  himself  a  pio¬ 
neer. 

First  of  all  it  is  abundantly  plain  that 
though  astronomers  designed  these 
forms,  and  no  doubt  used  them,  as  they 
were  used  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  stars,  yet  they 
strongly  subordinated  astronomical  use¬ 
fulness  to  other  considerations.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
scarcely  puts  the  matter  too  strongly: 

The  constellations  seemed  to  have 
been  almost  purposely  named  and  de¬ 
lineated  to  cause  as  much  confusion 
and  inconvenience  as  possible.  Innu¬ 
merable  snakes  twine  through  long  and 
contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  memory  can  follow  them;  bears, 
lions,  and  fishes,  small  and  large,  north¬ 
ern  and  southern,  confuse  all  nomencla¬ 
ture. 

If  astronomical  usefulness  had  been 
the  sole  idea,  then  undoubtedly  the  con¬ 
stellations  would  have  been  arranged  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the,  same 
size;  to  be  compact  not  sprawling;  the 
figures  connected  with  them  would  have 
been  distinct  and  without  repetition,  or, 
if  repeated,  repeated  only  in  distant 
parts  of  the  sky;  and  most  assuredly 
different  constellations  would  not 
have  been  intermingled.  Every  one  of 
these  canons  is  repeatedly  set  at  nought. 
The  constellations  are  no  more  of  equal 
area  on  the  celestial  globe  than  are  the 
countries  on  the  terrestrial.  Argo  and 
Ursa  Major  are  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Empires  of  the  sky;  the  Triangle 
and  the  Arrow  are  its  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria;  Hydra  sprawls  across  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  meridians;  Draco 
meanders  in  and  out  between  the  Bears 
like  some  slow  river  traversing  a  plain. 
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instance,  only  represents  about  19  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude;  Virgo  covers  about  43 
degrees;  and  it  happens  that  if  we  try 
to  place  the  two  equinoctial  and  the  two 
solstitial  points  symmetrically  among 
the  twelve  Signs,  we  find  ourselves  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  date  of  about  3100  B.C.,  with  a 
possible  range  of  about  300  years  on 
either  side.  At  this  date,  5,000  years 
ago,  the  spring  equinox  was  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  constellation  of  the  Bull,  the 
summer  solstice  in  the  centre  of  the  Lion, 
the  autumnal  equinox  in  the  centre  of 
the  Scorpion,  and  the  winter  solstice  in 
the  centre  of  the  Water-pourer.  In 
strict  accord  with  this  fact  we  find  the 
Bull,  the  Lion,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
Scorpion  among  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  diffused  solar  symbols.  Another 
note  of  time  is  afforded  us  by  four  stars, 
Aldebaran,  Regulus,  Antares,  Fomal- 
haut,  which  have  been  known  as  “royal” 
stars  for  many  ages.  The  significance 
of  this  title  is  perfectly  obvious.  It  was 
given  to  them  because  at  that  time  they 
were  the  bright  stars  nearest  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
again  limits  us  to  almost  precisely  the 
same  period  as  that  we  have  already 
found.  About  the  year  3000  B.C.  Alde¬ 
baran  and  Antares  were  both  on  the 
equinoctial  colures.  Four  or  five  cen¬ 
turies  earlier  p  Taurus  would  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  right  of  Aldebaran  to  this 
title;  an  equal  length  of  time  later,  and 
the  Pleiades  would  have  usurped  it. 

The  date  of  the  zodiac,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  not  very  far  from  3000  B.C.; 
but  the  zodiacal  constellations,  with  the 
Dragon,  which  marks  out  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  must  have  been  the  first  to 
be  planned,  since  they  had  to  be  allot¬ 
ted  to  a  definite  region  of  the  sky.  The 
southern  constellations  which  ring  in 
the  vacant  space  were  as  certainly  the 
last.  We  may  take  it  then  as  probable 
that  the  entire  work  did  not  take  more 
than  about  200  or  300  years,  ending 
2800  B.C.,  and  that  very  probably  it 
took  much  less. 


This  date  derived  from  several  inde¬ 
pendent  considerations,  completely  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
constellations  which  still  finds  most 
general  acceptance.  Briefly  it  is  this. 

The  figures  adopted  for  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  chosen  to  de¬ 
note  the  climatic  character  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year;  the  stars 
through  which  the  sun  passed  in  the 
course  of  a  certain  month  being  given  a 
symbol  in  accord  with  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  month.  Thus  Aries, 
Taurus  and  Gemini  are  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May,  the  three  spring  months  when  the 
flocks  and  herds  bring  forth  their  young; 
or  Aries  may  stand  as  the  solar  ram, 
the  leader  of  the  heavenly  flock,  while 
Taurus  will  represent  the  ploughing  sea¬ 
son.  To  June  the  sign  of  the  Crab  was 
given,  so  the  theory  has  it,  to  represent 
the  going  backward  of  the  sun  after  the 
solstice.  The  Lion  represents  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  solar  heat  in  July.  The  Vir¬ 
gin  with  the  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  August,  assumed 
to  be  the  harvest  month.  The  Balance 
is  to  set  forth  the  equality  of  day  and 
night  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Scorpion  is  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  fevers,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  theory,  are  supposed  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  destructive  in  October.  The 
Archer  denotes  the  hunting  season  in 
November;  the  Sea-goat  the  upward 
motion  of  the  sun  after  the  winter  sol¬ 
stice  in  December.  Aquarius,  of  course, 
denotes  the  rains  of  January,  and  the 
Fishes  in  February  the  reopening  of 
rivers  and  lakes  for  fishing  after  the 
winter’s  ice. 

The  theory  never  had  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  for  the  system  of  identification 
between  the  seasons  and  the  months 
was  so  loose  that  it  has  been  made  to 
fit  equally  well  for  countries  as  diverse 
as  Babylonia,  India  and  Egypt,  none  of  i 
which,  however,  can  have  been  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  the  Sphere.  Next,  It  ex- 
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plained  only  the  twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  these,  as  the  constellations 
themselves  abundantly  show,  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  many  of  the  ex¬ 
tra-zodiacal  signs.  Lastiy,  and  this  is 
a  fatal  objection,  it  assumes  that  the 
constellations  were  marked  out  when 
the  four  cardinal  points  were  in  Arles, 
Cancer,  Libra  and  Capricornus— that  is 
to  say,  about  1000  B.C.,  instead  of  some 
2,000  years  earlier.  We  know  for  a 
certainty  that  Aries  was  not  the  leading 
sign  of  the  zodiac  but  the  last,  when  it 
was  mapped  out;  that  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice  was  not  in  Cancer,  nor  the  winter 
in  Capricorn;  and  that  the  Balance 
was  far  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  whole  system  of  explanation  is  vi¬ 
tiated  from  end  to  end. 

There  is  a  most  intei'esting  hint  here 
of  a  great  astronomical  revolution.  Five 
thousand  years  ago  the  zodiac  was 
planned  with  the  Bull  of  Taurus  for  its 
leader.  Aries  was  then  the  last  and 
least  important  of  the  twelve.  The 
next  view  that  we  get  of  the  state  of 
astronomy  is  some  2,000  years  later. 
The  Ram  of  Arles  is  now  the  Prince  of 
the  Zodiac,  Taurus  had  dropped  to  a 
second  place,  and  the  zodiac  itself  has 
suffered  an  important  change.  The  old 
constellations  composed  of  the  actual 
stars  themselves  and  defined  by  them, 
unsymmetrical  in  position  and  unequal 
in  extent,  are  represented  by  purely 
imaginary  “Signs.”  These  have  no  di¬ 
rect  reference  to  the  stars,  though  they 
derive  their  names  from  the  old  con¬ 
stellations;  they  are  perfectly  symmet¬ 
rical,  and  all  are  of  precisely  the  same 
extent,  30  degrees  of  longitude,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

How  that  revolution  came  about  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  it  has  hitherto  interposed  a  great 
barrier  to  our  learning  either  from  clas¬ 
sical  literature  or  from  myths  or  monu¬ 
ments  anything  trustworthy  as  to  the 
true  origin  of  the  constellations,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sources  we  have  been 


consulting  are,  in  consequence  of  that 
revolution,  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as 
ourselves. 

The  only  light,  therefore,  that  we  can 
at  present  gain  on  the  subject  must  be 
supplied  to  us  by  the  constellations 
themselves,  an  inquiry  in  which  again 
Carl  Schwartz  proved  himself  a  pio¬ 
neer. 

First  of  all  it  is  abundantly  plain  that 
though  astronomers  designed  these 
forms,  and  no  doubt  used  them,  as  they 
were  used  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  stars,  yet  they 
strongly  subordinated  astronomical  use¬ 
fulness  to  other  considerations.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
scarcely  puts  the  matter  too  strongly; 

The  constellations  seemed  to  have 
been  almost  purposely  named  and  de¬ 
lineated  to  cause  as  much  confusion 
and  inconvenience  as  possible.  Innu¬ 
merable  snakes  twine  through  long  and 
contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  memory  can  follow  them;  bears, 
lions,  and  fishes,  small  and  large,  north¬ 
ern  and  southern,  confuse  all  nomencla¬ 
ture. 

If  astronomical  usefulness  had  been 
the  sole  idea,  then  undoubtedly  the  con¬ 
stellations  would  have  been  arranged  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the,  same 
size;  to  be  compact,  not  sprawling;  the 
figures  connected  with  them  would  have 
been  distinct  and  without  repetition,  or, 
if  repeated,  repeated  only  in  distant 
parts  of  the  sky;  and  most  assuredly 
different  constellations  would  not 
have  been  intermingled.  Every  one  of 
these  canons  is  repeatedly  set  at  nought. 
The  constellations  are  no  more  of  equal 
area  on  the  celestial  globe  than  are  the 
countries  on  the  terrestrial.  Argo  and 
Ursa  Major  are  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Empires  of  the  sky;  the  Triangle 
and  the  Arrow  are  its  Ronmania  and 
Bulgaria;  Hydra  sprawls  across  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  meridians;  Draco 
meanders  in  and  out  between  the  Bears 
like  some  slow  river  traversing  a  plain. 
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The  Serpent  Is  in  two  distinct  portions, 
divided  by  Opiuchus,  as  the  county  of 
Cromarty  Is  by  Ross-shire.  The  rule 
that  would  exclude  duplicate  figures 
seems  to  have  been  violated  out  of  set 
purpose.  In  the  forty-eight  constella¬ 
tions  we  have  fifty-four  figures,  as  some 
of  the  constellations  contain  two  or 
more.  Out  of  these  fifty-four  we  find  ten 
men,  three  women,  two  centaurs  close 
together,  five  fish,  all  close  together, 
two  eagles  close  together  and  in  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  to  the  swan,  two 
bears  close  together,  two  dogs  close  to¬ 
gether,  three  snakes,  two  crowns,  two 
goats,  two  streams.  The  designs  that 
are  not  repeated  are  distinctly  in  the 
minority,  being  only  sixteen  out  of  the 
fifty-four. 

The  frequency  with  which  designs  are 
repeated,  .'ind  especially  with  which 
they  are  repeated  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  cannot  possibly  be  acciden¬ 
tal.  It  may  be  due  simply  to  the  spirit 
of  imitation,  different  designers  work¬ 
ing  at  different  times  and  without  any 
concerted  plan,  but  the  latter  being  con¬ 
tent  to  copy  their  predecessors.  Or  it 
may  be  due  to  deliberate  purpose,  in 
which  case  we  can  infer  that  the  de¬ 
signs  are  significant,  not  merely  in  their 
form, « but  also  in  their  position.  We 
can  see  at  once  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  constellations  were  not 
planned  without  reference  to  each  other. 
The  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  certain¬ 
ly  were  intended  to  form  a  single  se¬ 
quence  and  to  mark  out  the  course  of 
the  ecliptic.  Nor  do  they  stand  alone 
in  this  respect.  There  are  many  cases 
of  a  clear  and  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  different  constellations;  indeed, 
there  are  only  a  few  that  are  isolated. 
The  connection  of  the  zodiacal  constel¬ 
lations  with  those  outside  is  in  many 
cases  most  clear.  The  Bull  is  attacked 
by  Orion,  who  tramples  on  the  Hare; 
Aquarius  pours  his  stream  into  the 
month  of  the  Southern  Fish;  the  Ram 
presses  down  the  head  of  the  Sea-mon¬ 


ster,  and  bolds  the  ribbon  that  unites 
the  Fishes;  and  Sagittarius  shoots  an 
arrow  at  the  Scorpion.  Besides  these 
we  have,  the  figures  that  tell  the  story 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  two 
most  remarkable  groups,  one  of  which 
will  be  referred  to  later.  The  other  is 
connected  with  the  Scorpion.  At  the 
time  and  in  the  latitude  where  the  con¬ 
stellations  were  formed,  the  observer, 
looking  southward  at  midnight  in 
spring,  pictured  to  himself  in  the  sky 
a  gigantic  scorpion.  Above  the  scor¬ 
pion,  with  his  left  foot  pressed  firmly 
down  upon  the  animal’s  bead,  stood  the 
figure  of  a  man,  round  whose  body  a 
great  snake  was  twining,  that  he  was 
strangling  with  bis  hands.  The  head  of 
the  Serpent-carrier  was  formed  of  stars 
which  lay  near  the  zenith.  Facing 
northward,  the  observer  conceived  of  a 
similar  but  not  identical  group  before 
him  there.  The  same  stars  which  made 
up  the  head  of  Ophluchus  the  Serpent- 
carrier  were  used  again,  at  least  in  part, 
to  mark  out  the  head  of  a  second  hero, 
unknown  by  name  to  Aratus,  but  later 
identified  with  the  Greek  Hercules.  He 
was  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  pressed 
down  with  the  other  foot  the  head  of 
the  great  northern  Dragon.  So  that, 
facing  south,  one  confilct  was  seen  rep¬ 
resented;  facing  north  another,  very 
similar,  yet  having  distinctive  features 
of  its  own.  And,  as  if  to  increase  the 
resemblance,  each  hero  is  attended  by 
an  eagle,  the  one  waiting  on  Hercules 
being  distinguishable  from  the  other  by 
the  lyre  which  it  carries. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reduplication  in 
a  most  striking  form,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  clear  that  the  double  arrangement 
is  part  of  the  original  design.  For, 
however  and  whenever  the  constella¬ 
tions  were  devised,  beyond  all  doubt  the 
twelve  ecliptic  signs  and  the  one  round 
the  ecliptic  pole  form  the  frame  to 
which  the  others  had  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves;  so  that  of  the  seven  constella¬ 
tions  in  this  particular  series,  the  two 
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extretne  ones— the  Scorpion  in  the  south 
and  the  Dragon  in  the  north— are  both 
ecliptic  in  character. 

One  unmistakable  sign  of  being  a  sin¬ 
gle  concerted  work  is  afforded  us  by 
the  forty-eight  constellations  of  the 
Greek  Sphere.  The  old  constellations 
did  not  cover  the  entire  sky.  Consider¬ 
able  areas  were  left  vacant  here  and 
there  in  the  northern  heavens,  and,  in 
the  south,  the  effect  of  precession  and 
of  geographical  discovery  made  men  in 
the  course  of  time  acquainted  with  a 
iarge  part  of  the  unmapped  sky;  yet  the 
number  of  the  constellations  was  not 
added  to,  although  there  was  the  op¬ 
portunity,  almost  the  necessity,  for  so 
doing.  Two  of  the  border  constellations 
which  ring  in  the  vacant  southern  area 
were  of  a  nature  to  permit  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extension  without  interfering 
with  their  design,  and  as  more  of  the 
southern  heavens  became  known  they 
were  continued  southward.  But  no 
new  constellations  were  formed.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  astronomical  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century  A.D.  had 
swept  away  all  regard  for  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  science  that  the  work  of 
constellation  -  making  was  resumed, 
and,  once  started  afresh,  it  went  on 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  until  no  nook 
or  corner  from  pole  to  pole  was  left  un¬ 
occupied. 

We  may  now  see  therefore— if  the 
original  work  of  constellation-making 
had  been  due  to  a  number  of  independ¬ 
ent  astronomers,  each  following  his  own 
ideas,  without  any  conjunction  with 
the  rest,  as  was  the  case  with  the  mod¬ 
em  constellation-making— that  the  work 
would  certainly  have  been  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  northern  heavens 
were  covered,  and  the  process  would 
have  gone  on  in  the  south  as  fast  as 
new  stars  came  Into  view.  The  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  process  for  3,500  years,  de¬ 
spite  the  strong  reasons  for  continuing 
it,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the 
work  of  constellation-making  came  from 


a  single  authority  and  had  been  carried 
out  on  a  single  plan. 

The  interdependence  of  so  many  of  the- 
designs,  and  the  fact  that  the  Sphere- 
Is  thus  manifestly  the  work  of  a  single 
authority,  furnish  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  of  the  nature- 
of  a  document  An  examination  of  the 
individual  forms  supports  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  three- 
of  the  designs  are  truncated— the  Bull, 
the  Flying  Horse  and  the  Ship  are  only 
half  shown.  Now  this  was  noit  because 
there  was  not  room  enough  to  complete 
the  design.  There  are  many  constella¬ 
tions  much  smaller  than  these  in  which 
the  figure  is  complete;  there  are  several 
on  the  other  hand,  that  cover  a  much 
greater  area  of  sky  than  either  Taurus 
or  Pegasus.  The  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  constellations,  as  originally  de¬ 
signed,  were  upright  on  the  meridian, 
suggests  a  purpose  in  the  recumbent  at¬ 
titudes  of  Virgo  and  Andromeda,  while 
Pegasus  was  most  assuredly  not  put 
upside  down  by  accident.  The  stara 
that  make  op  the  figure  are  practically 
symmetrical,  the  four  principal  mark¬ 
ing  out  the  angles  of  a  great  square,  so- 
that  the  design  would  have  fitted  the 
stars  just  as  well  If  Pegasus  bad  been 
placed  right  way  up. 

Some  of  the  forms  represented  are 
most  clearly  symbolical,  for  they  are 
composite  or  monstrous  in  character. 
We  have,  for  example,  three  female  fig¬ 
ures:  Andromeda — a  woman  naked  and 
chained;  Cassiopeia — a  woman  clothed, 
seated  and  crowned;  and  Virgo,  a  wom¬ 
an  clothed  and  winged.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  there  is  anything  what¬ 
soever  in  the  stellar  configurations  te 
suggest,  first  of  all,  tbe  idea  of  a  wom¬ 
an  in  these  three  places,  and  next,  the 
characteristics  which  have  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  each  of  them.  There  most 
have  been  some  special  purpose  in  as¬ 
cribing  wings  to  the  Virgin;  there  must 
have  been  a  purpose  not  less  definite 
in  representing  Andromeda  and  Cassio- 
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peia  In  positions  which  are  so  sharply 
contrasted. 

■  Again,  we  have  two  Centaurs— mon¬ 
strous  figures,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
Yet,  whoever  designed  the  Sphere  knew 
'perfectly  well  that  a  horse  and  its  rider 
were  different  and  separate  beings,  for 
we  have  in  Pegasus  a  riderless  horse. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wings  given 
to  Pegasus  and  refused  to  Sagittarius 
-and  Centaurus  must  have  been  as  in¬ 
tentional  as  the  wings  given  to  Virgo 
and  refused  to.  Andromeda  and  Cassio¬ 
peia.  Again,  the  Fish-tail  in  which 
Capricornus  terminates  must  have  been 
•given  him  with  a  purpose,  for  Capella, 
•the  goat  which  Auriga  carries.  Is  of  the 
ordinary  form. 

The  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  often 
•clearly  symbolical.  Two  instances  are 
especially  striking,  Aquarius  and  Pls- 
ees.  In  the  one,  Aquarius  pours  out  a 
stream  of  water,  not  upon  a  plant  or 
tree  or  some  land  object,  as  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  been  the  case  had  Aqua¬ 
rius  been  meant  to  represent  the  rainy 
season,  but  upon  a  fish,  and  the  fish,  so 
far  from  swimming  in  the  stream, 
drinks  it,  swallowing  the  entire  stream. 
The  Fishes  afford  a  spectacle  quite  as 
strange,  for  they  are  tied  together  by 
a  long  cord,  the  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  round 'their  tails.  It  is  scarce- 
iy  possible  to  imagine  two  designs 
which,  taken  baldly  and  literally  as  they 
-stand,  could  be  more  unnatural  and  ab¬ 
surd,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  they 
have  been  preserved  to  us  with  these 
strange  characteristics  undisturbed  for 
•nearly  5,000  years.  We  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  their  origin,  we  can  only  ac- 
tjount  for  their  preservation,  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  they  were  intended  as  hiero¬ 
glyphics  or  symbols,  and  not  as  actual 
•pictures;  and  that  the  tradition  that 
"this  was  so  was  current  long  after  the 
-significance  of  the  symbols  bad  been 
•entirely  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group 
•of  constellations  Is  one  to  which  the 


late  R.  A.  Proctor  drew  special  atten¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  the  constellations 
Argo,  Centaurus,  Lupus,  Ara  and  Sag¬ 
ittarius.  The  Centaur  has  apparently 
just  left  the  Ship  which  is  grounded  on 
a  rock,  and  is  offering  up  on  the  altnr 
the  animal  which  we  now  know  as  the 
Wolf,  but  the  exact  nature  of  which 
was  not  known  to  Aratus,  just  as  the 
constellation  which  we  now  call  Her¬ 
cules  was  to  him  simply  the  “Kneeler,” 
and  that  which  we  now  call  the  Swan, 
simply  the  “Bird.”  The  smoke  arising 
from  the  altar  is  admirably  represented 
by  the  Milky  Way,  and  right  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  bright  cloud  it  forms  is  placed 
the  Bow— i.e.,  that  of  Sagittarius.  When 
we  compare  these  figures  given  us  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  we  cannot,  I  think,  resist  Proctor’s 
conclusion  that  we  have  In  both  in¬ 
stances  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
same  story.  The  question  Is,  which 
came  first— the  story  or  the  constella¬ 
tions.  If  we  say  the  story,  then  the 
constellations  are  fully  explained;  they 
are  a  picture  of  what  was,  at  least  at 
that  time,  believed  to  be  a  history.  If 
the  constellations  came  first  it  only 
leaves  the  question  of  their  origin  and 
meaning  involved  in  more  obscurity 
than  ever. 

Proctor  in  a  half-hearted  way  hints 
his  opinion  that  the  story  of  the  Deluge 
in  Genesis  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
“write  up”  to  the  figures  inscribed  on 
the  walls  of  some  zodiacal  temple.  I 
venture  to  think  this  an  utter  absurdity. 
There  is  no  legend  whatsoever  so  wide¬ 
ly  diffused  and  so  generally  consistent 
in  its  main  details  as  that  of  the  Del¬ 
uge.  To  suppose  that  it  took  its  origin 
in  a  tale  written  to  account  for  the  fig¬ 
ures  on  a  single  temple  is  monstrous; 
while  we  actually  know  from  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  George  Smith  that  a  story 
of  the  Deluge  most  closely  related  to 
that  preserved  in  Genesis  was  held  by 
nations  bordering  on  the  lands  where 
the  constellations  took  their  origin,  and 
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at  much  the  same  date  that  we  have 
found  for  them. 

But  if  the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  set  forth  in  these  constella¬ 
tions,  then  we  have  without  doubt  light¬ 
ed  on  the  general  secret  of  their  origin. 
For  the  Deluge  story  is  not  the  only  one 
plainly  referred  to.  The  story  of  Per¬ 
seus  and  Andromeda  is  set  forth  with 
great  distinctness,  and  is  marked  out  as 
a  separate  narrative  by  being  framed 
by  the  equator  and  two  of  the  colures, 
a  quarter  of  the  northern  heavens  being 
thus  entirely  devoted  to  it.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  Ophiuchus  strangling  the  snake, 
and  crushing  the  scorpion’s  bead  with 
one  foot  while  the  latter  stings  him  in 
the  other  heel,  seems  as  direct  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  story  of  Genesis  iii. 

To  sum  up,  this  oldest  picture  book  of 
all  was  designed  nearly  5,000  years  ago 
by  a  people  dwelling  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  JEgean  and  the  Caspian, 
which  domesticated  the  bull,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  dog  and  the  horse;  which 
hunted  the  bear,  the  lion  and  the  hare, 
and  used  the  bow  and  the  spear.  Yet 
a  people  not  merely  nomadic,  but  either 
maritime  themselves  or  acquainted 
with  the  ocean  and  with  naviga¬ 
tion.  They  had  made  not  a  little  prog¬ 
ress  in  Astronomy,  for  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  length  of  the  year  and  had 
carried  the  science  of  observation  so  far 
that  they  could  recognize  the  position  of 
the  sun  relative  to  the  various  ecliptic 
groups  of  stars.  Their  religion  involved 
the  erection  of  altars  and  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  They  were  acquainted  with 
stories  of  the  Fall  and  the  Deluge, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  pre- 
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served  to  us  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  they  devised  many  of  the 
constellations  to  give  appropriate  and 
permanent  record  of  them;  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  they  were  Included,  as  with  our¬ 
selves,  in  their  sacred  history.  The  peo¬ 
ple  was  an  organized  one;  having  some 
definite  and  recognized  authority, 
whether  king,  priest,  patriarch  or  coun¬ 
cil  does  not  appear;  but  of  that  author¬ 
ity  the  work  of  constellation-making  re¬ 
ceived  beyond  doubt  the  express  sanc¬ 
tion. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  the  designs 
in  this  book  have  come  to  us  entirely 
without  alteration.  There  is  some  ques- 
.tion  about  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  Bal¬ 
ance.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
two  Bears  were  originally  bears,  wag¬ 
ons  or  chariots,  or  fiocks  of  sheep;  and 
so  also  with  two  or  three  other  groups. 
But  many  significant  little  details  seem 
to  show  that  the  constellations,  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  entire  document,  have  been 
preserved  to  us  without  important 
change. 

Many  of  the  constellations,  then,  were 
mapped  out  to  express  the  religious  be¬ 
lief  of  their  designers.  No  doubt  the 
others,  of  which  at  present  we  have  no 
explanation,  bad  just  the  same  purpose. 
But  though  at  present  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  seems  to  lie  beyond  us,  we  may 
well  hope  that  further  investigation 
into  the  science  and  religion  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Euphratean  Valley  may  ere  long 
enable  us  throughout  to 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  “EXPERTISING.” 


Some  correspondents  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary  raised  last  week  a  question  which 
we  hoped  they  would  continue  to  argue, 
for  it  is  realiy  one  of  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  questions  of  casuistry  in  modem 
iife,  and  one,  too,  which  is  perpetually 
coming  up.  Most  of  the  serious  moral 
difficulties  of  that  kind  are  of  the  rar¬ 
est  occurrence,  but  this  one  meets  us 
every  day.  Is  it  fair  so  to  use  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  deprive  the  ignorant  of 
their  property,  the  value  of  which  they 
have  not  understood?  Most  men,  in 
practice,  say  it  is  fair.  Thousands  of 
amateurs  as  well  as  dealers  are  every 
day  searching  the  by-ways  of  the  world 
for  treasures,  which  they  know  to  be 
treasures,  but  which  they  hope  the  own¬ 
ers  will  deem  to  be  of  little  worth.  The 
majority  of  mankind  think  age  a  draw¬ 
back  to  any  article,  while  a  minority 
value  it  above  all  other  attributes. 
When  the  experts  find  anything,  they 
give  no  hint  of  its  value,  but  offer  a 
small  price,  or  produce  the  small  price 
asked,  and  walk  off  with  their  prizes, 
exulting  in  their  skill,  and  entirely  con¬ 
tented  in  their  consciences.  They  are 
most  of  them  decent  people;  they  would 
not,  even  if  hungry,  steal  pence  out  of 
a  blind  man’s  tray;  yet  they  will  de¬ 
prive  the  mentally  blind  of  half  or 
three-fourths,  or  even  nine-tenths  pf  the 
value  of  their  possessions.  They  are 
even  proud  of  the  fact.  They  do  not 
often  lacerate  the  seller  by  telling  him 
what  in  his  ignorance  he  has  parted 
with,  though  we  have  once  at  least 
known  that  done,  the  buyer  coolly  re¬ 
marking  as  be  left  the  shop  that  the 
bronze  he  bad  purchased  for  six  pounds 
was  worth  at  least  sixty;  but  in  all 
other  company  they  are  proud  of  their 
achievements.  “I  got  that  chest  in  a 
cottage,”  says  one,  “from  an  old  woman 


for  ten  shillings,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
worth,  even  at  auction,  at  least  as  many 
pounds.”  “I  bought  a  little  picture  in 
Cairo,”  says  another,  “for  a  hundred 
francs,  and  sold  it  in  London  to  a  deal¬ 
er  too,  for  three  hundred  pounds.”  “1 
got  the  whole  contents  of  an  old  palaz- 
zo,”  says  a  third,  “for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  three  vases  among  the  stuff 
repaid  my  whole  expenses.”  They  even 
recount  their  feats  in  books  and  no 
more  dream  of  defending  themselves 
than  Maecenas  does  of  defending  him¬ 
self  for  buying  at  the  price  asked  for 
the  pictures  of  the  artist  struggling  to¬ 
wards  fame.  In  one  particular  form  of 
bargaining  with  the  blind  they  not  only 
boast  of  their  successes,  but  are  openly 
admired  for  them.  There  are  excellent 
men  in  every  society  and  every  capita) 
who  have  an  accurate,  sometimes  a  pro¬ 
found,  knowledge  of  the  pecuniary 
value  of  books,  and  if  they  see  a  scarce 
one  offered  for  a  few  shillings  or  pence, 
will  buy  it  with  glee,  carry  it  home  ex¬ 
ulting,  and  receive  praise  from  their 
friends  because  they  have  done  what 
deprived  a  blind  man  of  part  of  the 
property  that  belonged  to  him.  The 
seller  is  precisely  in  the  position  of  the 
blind  man ;  that  is,  be  does  not  see,  can¬ 
not  see,  what  it  is  that  is  being  taken 
away  from  him.  Can  that  be  right  by 
any  reasonable  code  of  ethics,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Christian  code,  the  very 
basis  of  which  is  that  you  should  do 
unto  others  what  you  desire  them  to  do 
unto  you?  If  you  may  take  away  John 
Smith’s  book  for  sixpence,  when  it  is 
worth  six  pounds,  why  may  you  not 
take  away  John  Smith’s  silver  spoons? 

We  have  stated  the  case  for  that  side 
pretty  strongly,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  to  many  good  men  it  seems 
absolutely  unanswerable;  but  Christian- 
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Ity  and  common-sense  are  rarely  incom¬ 
patible,  and  there  is  an  answer,  though 
it  does  not  quite  cover  the  whole 
ground.  The  usual  one,  that  you  must 
not  buy  to  great  advantage  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  person,  but  may  buy  in  market 
overt,  and  especially  may  buy  of  a  deal¬ 
er  in  the  article  is  in  our  judgment  no 
answer  at  all.  There  is  an  immense 
difference  in  the  gentlemanliness  of  the 
two  acts,  there  being  a  tacit  contract  in 
society  that  except  when  a  horse  is  in 
question  men  are  to  bargain  with  the 
cards  on  the  table,  and  not  to  use  secret 
knowledge;  but  where  is  the  difference 
in  honesty?  The  complaint  is  that  the 
buyer  is  by  the  strength  of  superior 
knowledge  taking  away  the  property  of 
the  seller,  and  whether  the  latter  is  a 
tradesman  or  a  private  person  does  not, 
if  that  is  true,  signify  one  jot.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  to  burgle  Mr. 
Garrad’s  shop  was  not  robbery,  but  to 
burgle  a  private  house  was.  Except  as 
regards  sales  at  auction,  the  defence 
is  not  worth  a  straw,  and  it  is  only  suf¬ 
ficient  there  because  you  are  giving  in 
an  auction  the  highest  price  there  is  to 
give.  We  suspect  that  even  there,  if 
we  have  stated  the  whole  case  fairly, 
the  true  counsel  of  perfection  would  be 
to  tell  the  owner  of  bis  mistake  and  the 
bidders’  mistake,  and  to  pay  him  the 
difference.  The  truth  is  we  have  not 
stated  the  whole  case,  but  only  that  of 
the  seller.  There  is  the  buyer  also  to  be 
considered  and  his  rights.  The  moral¬ 
ist  who  condemns  bargain-seeking  as 
dishonesty  is  asking  the  buyer  to  give 
away  his  knowledge  to  some  one  he 
does  not  know  and  does  not  care  about, 
and  why  should  he  do  that.  He  is  gen¬ 
erous  if  he  does,  but  be  is  not  bound  to 
be  generous  when  he  does  not  want  to 
be,  or  to  give  away  gratis  a  power 
which  It  may  have  cost  him  years  to 
acquire,  and  which  is,  at  all  events  his, 
just  as  much  as  the  other  man’s  spoons. 
Intellectual  property  may  be  intangible, 
but  it  Is  property  just  as  much  as  plate. 


The  buyer  of  the  object  of  desire  has 
only  to  pass  on  and  the  object  recedes 
at  once  to  the  value  it  possesses  in  the 
mind  of  the  ignorant  owner.  The  buyer 
by  bis  knowledge,  in  fact,  makes  the 
value  as  much  as  if  be  possessed  the 
Rosicrucian’s  secret  and  could  turn  lead 
into  gold.  It  is  surely  an  extreme  ver¬ 
sion  even  of  Christian  teaching  to  say 
that  be  is  bound  to  be  philanthropic, 
and  teach  the  ignorant  man  the  value 
of  his  possession  before  he  passes  on. 
That  would  really  Involve  this  conse¬ 
quence,  that  no  man  possessing  a  sov¬ 
ereign  had  a  right  to  walk  on  if  another 
man  wanted  it,  a  doctrine  which  would 
dissolve  civilization  at  a  blow,  and 
make  the  beggar  the  master  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  moralist  who  insists  that 
John  Smith  shall  give  full  value  for  an 
editio  princeps  which  the  dealer  thinks 
an  ordinary  copy,  is  asking  not  for  jus¬ 
tice,  but  for  generosity,  the  moral  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  is  taken  out  of  it  by  its 
being  made,  so  to  speak,  compulsory. 
The  buyer  is,  in  fact,  to  subscribe  heav¬ 
ily,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seller.  We  think  we  can 
make  this  clear  by  stating  a  crucial  in¬ 
stance.  The  buyer  for  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  hears  of  a  book,  very  rare  and 
still  wanting  on  his  shelves,  and  is 
asked  on  inquiry  £5  for  it.  It  is  worth, 
say,  £50.  Is  the  buyer,  who  is,  of 
course,  a  trustee  for  the  taxpayer,  to 
pay  the  £5,  or  to  make  the  taxpayer 
contribute  £45  for  the  seller’s  benefit? 
The  latter  answer  is  impossible,  and 
yet  if  the  question  is  one  of  simple  hon¬ 
esty,  as  we  see  Is  alleged,  that  is  what 
he  ought  to  do.  We  do  not  see,  we  con¬ 
fess,  where  an  answer  to  this  answer 
is  to  be  found,  except  In  the  principle 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  any  special  faculty  he  may  pos¬ 
sess,  but  is  bound  to  use  it,  asking  only 
a  living  wage,  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
which  Is  not,  as  we  judge,  Christianity, 
but  Socialism. 

Is  there  then  no  practical  rule  which 
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can  be  applied  in  such  cases?  We  should 
say  that  the  simplest  was  never  to  per¬ 
suade.  If  the  seller  is  a  dealer^  pay  his 
price  and  go  away;  if  he  Is  a  private 
person,  either  pay  his  price,  if  he  has 
fixed  one,  or,  if  he  has  not,  offer  one, 
and  but  one,  and  go  away,  successful 
or  unsuccessful.  Do  not  deny,  if  chal¬ 
lenged,  that  the  object  desired  is  worth 
much  more  though  you  will  not  give  it, 
and  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
buy  below  value  where  the  motive  of 
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sale  is  clearly  imperative  poverty.  The 
seller  then  is  not  really  a  free  agent, 
and  though  you  are  not  bound  to  be 
generous,  you  are  bound  not  to  justify 
Traddles’s  great  argument,  that.no  mani 
knows  how  mean  a  man  can  be  if  he 
gives  his  whole  mind  to  it.  It  comes,  io- 
short,  in  plain  English  to  this,  that  yoU' 
are  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  give  away 
your  knowledge,  which  is  your  prop¬ 
erty,  when  buying,  but  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  tell,  or  to  act,  lies. 


ICHABOD. 


It  is  not  cast  from  any  obvious  mould 
of  sentiment.  It  is  not  a  memorial  urn, 
nor  a  ruined  tower,  nor  any  of  those 
things  which  he  who  runs  may  weep 
over.  Though  not  less  really  deplorable 
than  they,  it  needs,  I  am  well  aware, 
some  sort  of  explanation  to  enable  my 
reader  to  mourn  with  me.  For  it  is 
merely  a  hat-box. 

It  is  nothing  but  that— an  ordinary 
affair  of  pig-skin,  with  a  brass  lock.  As 
I  write,  it  stands  on  a  table  near  me. 
It  is  of  the  kind  that  accommodates  two 
hats,  one  above  the  other.  It  expands 
conventionally  from  its  base,  and  its 
handled  lid  has  the  conventional  curves. 
Set  on  a  pedestal,  in  a  dim  light,  under 
a  yew  tree,  perhaps  it  might  pass  for  a 
memorial  um.  But  that  is  not  why  it 
depresses  me.  Does  it,  you  wonder, 
hold  the  ashes  of  a  favorite  hat?  No; 
not  of  its  content,  but  of  its  surface,  is 
my  sorrow.  Your  thoughts  fiy  to  ruined 
towers;  you  conjecture.  Is  this  a  ruined 
hat-box?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sound 
and  upstanding,  and  altogether  as  com¬ 
fortable  (nay,  with  its  lining  of  quilted 
scarlet  satin,  as  luxurious)  a  vehicle  as 
any  hat  could  wish  for.  Not  that  it  is 
new.  It  has  had,  indeed,  many  tenants, 
and  is  sun-tanned,  rain-soiled,  scarred 
and  dented  by  collision  with  trucks  and 


what  not  other  accessories  to  the  mov¬ 
ing  scenes  through  which  it  has  been' 
bandied.  Yes!  it  has  known  the  sti'ess 
of  many  Journeys;  yet,  has  it  never  (you. 
would  say,  seeing  it)  received  its  bap¬ 
tism  of  paste;  it  has  not  one  label  on  it. 
And  there,  indeed,  is  the  tragedy  that 
I  shall  unfold. 

For  many  years  this  hat-box  had  been 
my  travelling  companion,  and  was,  but 
a  few  days  since,  a  dear  record  of  all 
the  big  and  little  Journeys  I  had  made. 
It  was  much  more  to  me  than  a  mere 
receptacle  for  hats.  It  was  my  one  col¬ 
lection,  my  collection  of  labels.  Well, 
last  week  its  lock  was  broken.  I  sent 
it  to  the  trunk-makers,  telling  them  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  it.  It  came 
back  yesterday.  The  idiots,  the  accursed 
idiots!  had  carefully  removed  every  la¬ 
bel  from  its  surface.  I  wrote  to  them— 
it  matters  not  what  I  said.  My  fury 
has  burnt  Itself  out.  I  have  reached 
the  stage  of  craving  general  sympathy. 
So  I  have  sat  down  to  write,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tower  which  stands  bleak, 
bare,  prosaic,  all  the  ivy  of  its  years 
stripped  from  it;  in  the  shadow  of  an 
urn  commemorating  nothing. 

I  think  that  every  one  who  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  a  collector,  will  pity  me  in  this 
dark  hour  of  mine.  In  other  words,  I 
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think  that  nearly  every  one  will  pity 
me.  For  few  are  they  who  have  not, 
at  some  time,  come  under  the  apeli  of 
the  collecting  spirit  and  known  the  Joy 
of  accumulating  specimens  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  The  instinct  has  its  cor¬ 
ner,  surely,  in  every  breast.  Of  course, 
hobby-horses  are  of  many  different 
breeds;  but  all  their  riders  belong  to 
one  great  cavalcade,  and  when  they 
know  that  one  of  their  company  has 
had  his  steed  shot  under  him,  they  will 
not  ride  on  without  a  backward  glance 
of  sympathy.  Lest  my  fall  be  unnoted 
by  them,  I  write  this  essay.  I  want 
that  glance. 

Do  not,  reader,  suspect  that  because 
I  am  choosing  my  words  nicely,  and 
playing  with  metaphor,  and  putting  my 
commas  in  their  proper  places,  my  sor¬ 
row  is  not  really  and  truly  poignant.  I 
write  elaborately,  for  that  is  my  habit, 
and  habits  are  less  easily  broken  than 
hearts.  I  could  no  more  “dash  off”  this 
my  cri  de  C(Eur  than  I  could  an  elegy  on 
a  broomstick  I  had  never  seen.  There¬ 
fore,  reader,  bear  with  me,  despite  my 
sable  plumes  and  purple;  and  weep  with 
me,  though  my  prose  be,  like  those 
verses  which  Mr.  Beamish  wrote  over 
Chios’s  grave,  “of  a  character  to  cool 
emotion.”  For,  indeed,  my  anguish  is 
very  real.  How  could  it  not  be?  The 
collection  I  bad  amassed  so  carefully, 
during  so  many  years,  the  collection  I 
loved  and  revelled  in,  has  been  obliter¬ 
ated,  swept  away,  destroyed  utterly  by 
a  pair  of  ruthless,  impious,  well-mean¬ 
ing,  idiotic,  unseen  hands.  It  cannot 
be  restored  to  me.  Nothing  can  com¬ 
pensate  me  for  it  gone.  It  was  part 
and  parcel  of  my  life. 

Orchids,  Jade,  majolica,  wines,  mezzo¬ 
tints,  old  silver,  first  editions,  harps, 
copes,  hookahs,  cameos,  enamels,  black- 
letter  folios,  scarabael— such  things  are 
beautiful  and  fascinating  in  themselves. 
Railway  labels  are  not,  I  admit.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  crudely  colored, 
crudely  printed,  without  sense  of  mar¬ 


gin  or  spacing;  in  fact,  quite  worthless 
as  designs.  No  one  would  be  a  connois¬ 
seur  in  them.  No  one  could  be  tempted 
to  make  a  general  collection  of  them.. 
My  own  collection  of  them  was  strictly 
personal;  I  wanted  none  that  was  not  a 
symbol  of  some  Journey  made  by  my¬ 
self,  even  as  the  hunter  of  big  game 
cares  not  to  possess  the  tusks,  and  the 
hunter  of  women  covets  not  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  other  people’s  victims.  My 
collection  was  one  of  those  which  result 
from  man’s  tendency  to  preserve  some 
obvious  record  of  his  pleasures— the 
points  be  has  scored  in  the  game.  To 
Nimrod,  his  tusks;  to  Lothario,  bis  pho¬ 
tographs;  to  me  (who  cut  no  dash  In 
either  of  these  veneries  and  am  not 
greedy  enough  to  preserve  menus  nor 
silly  enough  to  preserve  press-cuttings, 
but  do  delight  in  travelling  from  place 
to  place),  my  railway-labels.  Had  no- 
mady  been  my  business,  had  I  been  a 
commercial  traveller  or  a  Queen’s  mes¬ 
senger,  such  labels  would  have  held  for 
me  no  charming  significance.  But  I  am 
only  by  instinct  a  nomad.  I  have  a 
tether  known  as  the  four-mile  radius. 
To  slip  It  is  for  me  always  an  event,  an 
excitement.  To  come  to  a  new  place,  to 
awaken  In  a  strange  bed,  to  be  among 
strangers!  To  have  dispelled,  as  if  by 
sudden  magic,  the  old  environment!  It 
is  on  the  scoring  of  such  points  as  these 
that  I  preen  myself,  and  my  memory  is 
always  ringing  in  the  “changes”  I  have 
had,  complacently,  as  a  man  Jingles  sil¬ 
ver  in  his  pocket.  The  noise  of  a  great 
terminus  is  no  Jar  to  me.  It  is  music. 
I  prick  up  my  ears  to  it  and  paw  the 
platform.  Dear  to  me  as  the  bugle-note 
to  any  war  horse,  as  the  first  twittering 
of  the  birds  in  the  hedgerows  to  the 
light-sleeping  vagabond,  that  cry  of 
“Take  your  seats,  please!”  or— better 
still— “Fn  voiturel"  or  “Partenzar  Had 
I  the  knack  of  rhyme,  I  would  write  a 
sonnet-sequence  of  the  Journey  to  New- 
haven  or  Dover— a  sonnet  for  every  sta¬ 
tion  one  does  not  stop  at.  I  await  thrt 
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poet  who  shall  worthily  celebrate  the 
iron  road.  There  is  one  who  describes 
with  accuracy  and  gusto  the  insides  of 
engines;  but  be  will  not  do  at  all.  I 
look  for  another,  who  shall  show  us  the 
heart  of  the  passenger,  the  exhilaration 
of  travelling  by  day,  the  exhilaration 
and  romance  and  ■  self-importance  of 
travelling  by  night. 

“Paris!”  How  it  thrills  me  when,  on 
a  night  in  spring,  in  the  bustle  and 
glare  of  Victoria,  that  label  is  slapped 
upon  my  bat-box!  Here,  standing  in 
the  very  heart  of  London,  I  am  by  one 
sweep  of  a  paste-brush  transported  in¬ 
stantly  into  that  white-gray  city  across 
the  sea.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
am  in  Paris  already.  Strange  that  the 
porter  does  not  say,  “F’ld  M’aieuT 
Strange,  that  the  evening  papers  I  buy 
at  the  bookstall  are  printed  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Strange,  that  London 
still  bolds  my  body,  when  a  corduroyed 
magician  has  whisked  my  soul  verily 
into  Paris.  The  engine  is  hissing  as  I 
hurry  my  body  along  the  platform,  ea¬ 
ger  to  reunite  it  with  my  soul.  .  .  . 
Over  the  windy  quay  the  stars  are  shin¬ 
ing  as  I  pass  down  the  gangway,  bat- 
box  in  hand.  They  twinkle  brightly  over 
the  deck  I  am  now  pacing— amused, 
may  be,  at  my  excitement.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  grunts  and  creaks.  The  little 
boat  quakes  in  the  excruciating  throes 
of  its  departure.  At  last!  .  .  .  One  by 
one,  the  stars  take  their  last  look  at 
me,  and  the  sky  grows  pale,  and  the  sea 
blanches  mysteriously  with  it.  Through 
the  delicate,  cold  air  of  the  dawn,  across 
the  gray  waves  of  the  sea,  the  outlines 
•of  Dieppe  grow  and  ^ow.  The  quay  is 
lined  with  its  blue-bloused  throng. 
These  porters  are  as  excited  by  us  as 
though  they  were  the  aborigines  of 
-some  unknown  island.  (And  yet  are 
they  not  here  at  this  hour,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  every  day  of  their  lives?) 
These  gestures!  These  voices,  hoarse 
with  passion!  The  dear  music  of  Fretioft, 
Tippling  up  clear  for  me  through  all  this 


hoarse  confusion  of  its  utterance,  and 
making  me  happy.  ...  I  drink  my  cup 
of  steaming  coffee— true  coffee!- and 
devour  more  than  one  roll.  At  the  ta¬ 
bles  around  me,  pale  and  dishevelled 
from  the  night,  sit  the  people  whom  I 
saw— years  ago!— at  Charing  Cross. 
How  they  have  changed!  The  coffee 
sends  a  glow  throughout  my  body.  I 
am  fulfilled  with  a  sense  of  material 
well-being.  The  strange,  ethereal  exal¬ 
tation  of  the  dawn  has  vanished.  1 
climb  up  into  the  train,  and  dispose  my¬ 
self  in  the  dun-cushioned  coup6.  “Che- 
min  de  Fer  du  Nord”  is  perforated  on 
the  white  antimacassars.  Familiar  and 
strange  inscription!  I  murmur  its  im¬ 
pressive  iambs  over  and  over  again. 
They  become  the  refrain  to  which  the 
train  vibrates  on  its  way.  I  smoke  cig¬ 
arettes,  a  little  drowsily,  gazing  out  of 
the  window  at  the  undulating  French 
scenery  that  files  past  me,  at  the  silver 
poplars.  Row  after  slanted  row  of 
these  incomparably  gracious  treds  fiies 
past  me,  their  foliage  shimmering  in  the 
unawoken  landscape.  Soon  I  shall  be 
rattling  over  the  cobbles  of  unawoken 
Paris,  through  the  wide,  white-gray 
streets  with  their  unopened  jalousies. 
And  when,  later,  I  awake  in  the  unnat¬ 
ural  little  bedroom  of  walnut-wood  and 
crimson  velvet,  in  the  bed  whose  cur¬ 
tains  are  white  with  that  whiteness 
which  Paris  alone  can  give  to  linen,  a 
Parisian  sun  will  be  glittering  for  me  in 
a  Parisian  sky. 

Yes!  In  my  whole  collection  the  Paris 
specimens  were  dearest  to  me,  meant 
most  to  me,  I  think.  But  there  was 
none  that  had  not  some  tendrils  on  sen¬ 
timent.  All  of  them  I  prized,  more  or 
less.  Of  the  Aberdeen  specimens  I  was 
immensely  fond.  Who  can  resist  the 
thought  of  that  express  by  which,  night 
after  night,  England  is  torn  up  its  cen¬ 
tre?  I  love  well  that  cab-drive  in  the 
chill  autumnal  night  through  the  desert 
of  Bloomsbury,  the  dead  leaves  rustling 
round  the  horse’s  hoofs  as  we  gallop 
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through  the  squares.  Ah,  I  shall  be 
across  the  border  before  these  doorsteps 
are  cleaned,  before  the  coming  of  the 
milk-carts.  Anon,  I  descry  the  caver¬ 
nous  open  jaws  of  Buston.  The  mon¬ 
ster  swallows  me,  and  soon  I  am  being 
digested  into  Scotland.  I  sit  ensconced 
in  a  comer  of  a  compartment  The  col¬ 
lar  of  my  ulster  is  above  my  ears,  my 
cap  is  pulled  over  my  eyes,  my  feet  are 
on  a  hot-water  tin,  and  my  rug  snugly 
envelops  most  of  me.  Sleeping  cars 
are  for  the  strange  beings  who  love  not 
the  act  of  travelling.  Them  I  should 
spurn  even  if  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
in  an  ordinary  compartment  I  would 
liefer  forfeit  sleep  than  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  travelling.  But  it  happens  that 
I,  in  an  ordinary  compartment,  am  blest 
both  with  the  sleep  and  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  all  through  the  long  night. 
To  be  asleep  and  to  know  that  you  are 
sleeping,  and  to  know,  too,  that  even  as 
you  sleep  you  are  being  borne  away 
through  darkness  into  distance— that 
surely,  is  to  go  two  better  than  Endym- 
lon.  Surely,  nothing  is  more  mysteri¬ 
ously  delightful  than  this  joint  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sleep  and  movement. 
Pitiable  they  to  whom  it  Is  denied.  All 
through  the  night  the  vibration  of  the 
train  keeps  one-third  of  me  awake, 
while  the  other  two  parts  of  me  pro¬ 
foundly  slumber.  Whenever  the  train 
stops,  and  the  vibration  ceases,  then  the 
one-third  of  me  falls  asleep,  and  the 
other  two  parts  awake.  I  am  awake 
just  enough  to  hear  the  hollow-echoing 
cry  of  “Crewe”  or  “York,”  and  to  blink 
np  at  the  green-hooded  lamp  In  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Maybe  I  raise  a  comer  of  the 
blind  and  see  through  the  steam-dim 
window  the  mysterious,  empty  station. 
A  solitary  porter  shuffles  along  the  plat¬ 
form.  Yonder  those  are  the  lights  of 
the  refreshment-room,  where,  all  night 
long,  a  barmaid  is  keeping  her  lonely 
vigil  over  the  beer-handles  and  the 
Bath-buns  in  glass  cases.  I  can  see  long 
rows  of  glimmering  milk-cans  and  won- 
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der  drowsily  whether  they  contain  forty 
modern  thieves.  The  engine  snorts  an¬ 
grily  in  the  benighted  silence.  Far 
away  is  the  faint,  familiar  sound— 
clink-clank,  clink-clank — of  the  man  who 
tests  the  couplings.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound  comes.  It  passes,  recedes.  It 
is  rather  melancholy.  .  .  A  whistle,  a 
jerk,  and  the  two  waking  parts  of  me 
are  asleep  again,  while  the  third  wakes 
up  to  mount  guard  over  them,  and  keeps 
me  deliciously  aware  of  the  rhythmic 
dream  they  are  dreaming  about  the  hot 
bath  and  the  clean  linen,  and  the  lovely 
breakfast  that  I  am  to  have  at  Aber¬ 
deen;  and  of  the  Scotch  air,  crisp  and 
keen,  that  is  to  escort  me,  later,  along 
the  Deeside. 

Little  journeys,  as  along  the  Deeside, 
have  a  charm  of  their  own.  Little  jour¬ 
neys  from  London  to  places  up  the  river 
or  to  places  on  the  coast  of  Kent— jour¬ 
neys  so  brief  that  you  lunch  at  one  end 
and  have  tea  at  the  other— I  love  them 
all  and  loved  the  labels  that  recalled 
them  to  me.  But  the  labels  of  long  jour¬ 
neys,  of  course,  took  precedence  in  my 
heart.  Here  and  there  on  my  hat-box 
were  labels  that  recalled  to  me  long 
journeys  in  -  which  frontiers  were 
crossed  at  dead  of  night — dim  memories 
of  small,  crazy  stations  where  I  shiv¬ 
ered  half-awake,  and  was  sleepily  con¬ 
scious  of  a  strange  tongue  and  strange 
uniforms,  of  my  jingling  bunch  of  keys, 
of  ruthless  arms  diving  into  the  nether¬ 
most  recesses  of  my  trunks,  of  suspi¬ 
cious  grunts  and  glances,  and  of  grudg¬ 
ing  hieroglyphics  chalked  on  the 
slammed  lids.  These  were  things  more 
or  less  painful  and  resented  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  experience,  yet  even  then 
fraught  with  a  delicious  glamor.  I  suf¬ 
fered,  but  gladly.  In  the  night,  when 
all  things  are  mysteriously  magnified, 
I  have  never  crossed  a  frontier  without 
feeling  some  of  the  pride  of  conquest. 
And,  indeed,  were  these  conquests  mere 
Illusions?  Was  I  not  actually  extend¬ 
ing  the  frontiers  of  my  mind,  adding 
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new  territories  to  it?  Every  crossed 
frontier,  every  crossed  sea,  meant  for 
me  a  definite  success— an  expansion  and 
enrichment  of  my  sold.  When,  after 
seven  days  and  nights  of  sea  trav¬ 
ersed,  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of 
Sandy  Hook,  was  there  m  comparison 
between  Columbus  and  myself?  To 
see  what  one  has  not  seen  before,  is  not 
that  almost  as  good  as  to  see  what  no 
one  has  ever  seen? 

Romance,  exhilaration,  self-impor¬ 
tance,  these  are  what  my  labels  symbol¬ 
ized  and  recalled  to  me.  That  lost  col¬ 
lection  was  a  running  record  of  all  my 
happiest  hours;  a  focus,  a  monument,  a 
diary.  It  was  my  humble  Odyssey, 
wrought  in  colored  paper  on  pig-skin, 
and  the  one  work  I  never,  never  was 
weary  of.  If  the  distinguished  Ithacan 
had  travelled  with  a  hat-box,  how  fine¬ 
ly  and  minutely  Homer  would  have  de¬ 
scribed  it— its  depth  and  girth,  its  cun¬ 
ningly  fashioned  lock  and  fair  lining 
withal!  And  in  how  interminable  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  hexameters  would  he  have  cata¬ 
logued  all  the  labels  on  it,  including 
those  attractive  views  of  the  Hotel 
Circe,  the  Hotel  Calypso  and  other  high- 
class  resorts.  Yet  no!  Had  such  a  hat- 
box  existed,  and  had  it  been  preserved 
in  his  day,  Homer  would  have  seen  in  it 
a  sufficient  record,  a  better  record  than 
even  he  could  make  out  of  Odysseus’s 
wanderings.  We  should  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  from  him  but  the  Iliad.  I,  certainly 
never  felt  any  need  of  commemorating 
my  journeys  till  my  labels  were  lost  to 
me.  And  I  am  conscious  bow  poor  and 
chill  is  the  substitute. 

My  collection,  like  most  collections, 
began  imperceptibly.  A  man  does  not 
say  to  himself,  “I  am  going  to  collect” 
this  thing  or  that.  True,  the  schoolboy 
says  so;  but  his  are  not,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  collections.  He  seeks 
no  set  of  autobiographic  symbols,  for 
boys  never  look  back— there  is  too  little 
to  look  back  on,  too  much  in  front.  Nor 
have  the  objects  of  his  collection  any  in¬ 


trinsic  charm  for  him.  He  starts  a  col¬ 
lection  merely  that  he  may  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  doing  something 
he  ought  not  to  do.  He  goes  in  for 
birds’  eggs  merely  that  he  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  risk  his  bones  and  tear  his 
clothes  in  climbing;  for  butterfiies,  that 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  poison  and  im¬ 
pale;  for  stamps  .  .  .  really,  I  do  not 
know  why  he,  why  any  sane  creature, 
goes  in  for  stamps.  It  follows  that  be 
has  no  real  love  of  his  collection  and 
soon  abandons  it  for  something  else.  The 
sincere  collector,  how  different!  His 
hobby  has  a  solid  basis  of  personal  pref¬ 
erence.  Some  one  gives  him,  (say)  a 
piece  of  Jade.  He  admires  it.  He  sees 
another  piece  in  a  shop  and  buys  it;  la¬ 
ter  he  buys  another.  He  does  not  re¬ 
gard  these  pieces  of  Jade  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  his  possessions;  he  has 
no  idea  of  collecting  Jade.  It  is  not  till 
be  has  acquired  several  other  pieces 
that  be  ceases  to  regard  them  as  mere 
items  in  the  decoration  of  bis  room,  and 
gives  them  a  little  table,  or  a  tray  of  a 
cabinet,  all  to  themselves.  How  welt 
they  look  there!  How  they  Intensify 
one  another.  He  really  must  get  some 
one  to  give  him  that  little  pedestailed 
Cupid  which  he  saw  yesterday  in  War- 
dour  Street.  Thus  wakes  in  him,  quite 
gradually,  the  spirit  of  the  collector.  Or 
take  the  case  of  one  whose  collection  is 
not  of  beautiful  things,  but  of  autobi¬ 
ographic  symbols;  take  the  case  of  the 
glutton.  He  will  have  pocketed  many 
menus  before  it  occurs  to  him  to  arrange 
them  in  an  album.  Even  so,  it  was  not 
until  a  fair  number  of  labels  had  been 
pasted  on  my  bat-box  that  I  saw  them 
as  souvenirs,  and  determined  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  my  hat-box  should  always  travel 
with  me  and  so  commemorate  my  every 
darling  escape. 

In  the  path  of  every  collector  are 
strewn  obstacles  of  one  kind  or  another; 
which,  to  overleap,  is  part  of  the  fun. 
As  a  collector  of  labels  I  bad  my  pleas¬ 
ant  difficulties.  On  any  mucb-belabelled 
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piece  of  baggage  the  porter  always 
pastes  the  new  label  over  that  which 
looks  most  recent;  else  the  thing  might 
miss  its  destination.  Now,  paste  dries 
before  the  end  of  the  briefest  journey, 
and  one  of  my  canons  was  that,  though 
two  labels  might  overlap,  none  must 
efface  the  inscription  of  another.  On 
the  other  hand  I  did  not  wish  to  lose 
my  hat-box,  for  that  would  have  en¬ 
tailed  inquiries  and  descriptions  and 
telegraphing  up  the  line  and  all  manner 
of  agitation.  What,  then,  was  I  to  do? 
I  might  have  taken  my  hat-box  with  me 
in  the  carriage?  That,  indeed,  is  what 
I  always  did.  But,  unless  a  thing  is  to 
go  in  the  van,  it  receives  no  label  at  all. 
So  I  bad  to  use  a  mild  stratagem. 
“Yes,”  I  would  say,  “everything  in  the 
van!”  The  labels  would  be  duly  aflSxed. 
“Oh,”  I  would  cry,  seizing  the  hat-box 
quickly,  “I  forgot.  I  want  this  with  me 
in  the  carriage.”  (I  learned  to  seize  it 
quickly  because  some  porters  are  such 
martinets  that  they  will  whisk  the  label 
off  and  confiscate  it)  Then,  when  the 
man  was  not  looking,  I  would  remove 
the  label  from  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  It  and  press  it  on  some  unoccu¬ 
pied  part  of  the  surface.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  I  enjoyed  these  ma- 
nmuvres.  There  was  the  moral  pleasure 
of  having  both  outwitted  a  railway 
company  and  secured  another  specimen 
for  my  collection;  and  there  was  the 
physical  pleasure  of  making  a  limp  slip 
of  paper  stick  to  a  hard  substance— that 
simple  pleasure  which  appeals  to  all  of 
us  and  is,  perhaps,  the  missing  explana¬ 
tion  of  philately.  Pressed  for  time,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  have  played  my 
trick.  Nor  could  I  have  done  so— It 
would  have  seemed  heartless— if  any 
one  had  come  to  see  me  off  and  been 
agitated  at  parting.  Therefore,  I  was 
always  very  careful  to  arrive  in  good 
time  for  my  train,  and  to  Insist  that  all 
farewells  should  be  made  on  my  own 
doorstep. 

.  Only  in  one  case  did  I  break  the  rule 


that  no  label  must  be  obliterated  by 
another.  It  is  a  long  story;  but  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  tell  it.  You  must  know  that  I 
loved  my  labels  not  only  for  the  mean¬ 
ings  they  conveyed  to  me,  but  also, 
more  than  a  little,  for  the  effect  they 
produced  on  other  people.  Travelling 
in  a  compartment  with  my  hat-box  be¬ 
side  me,  I  enjoyed  the  silent  Interest 
which  my  labels  aroused  in  my  fellow- 
passengers.  If  the  compartment  was; 
so  full  that  my  hat-box  had  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  rack,  I  would  always,  im 
the  course  of  my  Journey,  take  It  down 
and  unlock  it  and  pretend  to  be  looking: 
for  something  I  bad  put  into  it.  It 
pleased  me  to  see  from  beneath  my  eye¬ 
lids  the  respectful  wonder  and  envy 
evoked  by  It.  Of  course  there  was  no 
suspicion  that  the  labels  were  a  careful¬ 
ly  formed  collection;  they  were  taken 
as  the  wlld-fiowers  of  an  exquisite  rest¬ 
lessness,  of  an  unrestricted  range  in 
life.  Many  of  them  signified  beautiful 
or  famous  places.  There  was  one  point 
at  which  Paris,  Oxford  and  Padua  con¬ 
verged,  and  I  was  always  careful  to 
shift  my  hat-box  round  in  such  a  way 
that  this  purple  patch  should  be  lost  on 
none  of  my  fellow-passengers.  The 
many  other  labels,  English  or  alien, 
they  too  gave  their  hints  of  a  life  spent 
in  fastidious  freedom,  hints  that  I  had 
seen  and  was  seeing  all  that  is  best  to 
be  seen  of  men  and  cities  and  country- 
houses.  I  was  respected  accordingly, 
and  envied.  And  I  had  keen  delight  in 
this  ill-gotten  homage.  A  despicable  de¬ 
light  you  say?  But  is  not  yours,  too,  a 
fallen  nature?  The  love  of  impressing 
strangers  falsely,  is  it  not  Implanted  in 
all  of  us?  To  be  sure,  it  is  an  inevita¬ 
ble  outcome  of  the  conditions  in  which 
we  exist.  It  is  a  result  of  the  struggle 
for  life.  Happiness  as  you  know,  is  our 
aim  in  life;  we  are  all  struggling  to  be 
happy.  And  alas!  for  every  one  of  us. 
it  is  the  things  he  does  not  possess 
which  seem  to  him  most  desirable,  most 
conducive  to  happiness.  For  instance. 
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the  poor  nobleman  covets  wealth,  be¬ 
cause  wealth  would  bring  him  comfort, 
whereas  the  nouveau  riche  covets  a  pedi¬ 
gree,  because  a  pedigree  would  make 
him  of  what  he  is  merely  in.  The 
rich  nobleman  who  is  an  invalid 
covets  health,  on  the  assumption 
that  health  would  enable  him  to  enjoy 
his  wealth  and  position.  The  rich,  ro¬ 
bust  nobleman  hankers  after  an  intel¬ 
lect.  The  rich,  robust,  intellectual  no¬ 
bleman  is  (be  sure  of  it)  as  discontented 
somehow  as  the  rest  of  them.  No  man 
possesses  all  he  wants.  No  man  is  ever 
quite  happy.  But,  by  producing  an  im¬ 
pression  that  he  has  what  he  wants — in 
fact,  by  “bluffing”— a  man  can  gain 
some  of  the  advantages  that  he  would 
gain  by  really  having  it.  Thus,  the 
poor  nobleman  can,  by  concealing  his 
‘•balance”  and  keeping  up  appearances, 
coax  more  or  less  unlimited  credit  from 
bis  tradesmen.  The  nouveau  riche,  by 
concealing  his  origin  and  trafficking 
with  the  College  of  Heralds,  can  inter¬ 
cept  some  of  the  homage  paid  to  high 
birth.  And  (though  the  rich  nobleman 
who  is  an  invalid  can  make  no  tangible 
gain  by  pretending  to  be  robust,  since 
robustness  is  an  advantage  only  from 
within)  the  rich  robust  nobleman  can, 
by  employing  a  clever  private  secretary 
to  write  public  speeches  and  magazine 
articles  for  him,  intercept  some  of  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  intellect 
These  are  but  a  few  typical  cases, 
taken  at  random  from  a  small  area.  But 
consider  the  human  race  at  large  and 
you  will  find  that  “bluffing”  is  indeed 
one  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  animal.  Every  man  pretends  to 
have  what  (not  having  it)  he  covets,  in 
order  that  be  may  gain  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  it  And  thus  it 
comes  that  he  makes  his  pretence,  also, 
by  force  of  habit  when  there  is  nothing 
tangible  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  poor 
nobleman  wishes  to  be  thought  rich 
even  by  people  who  will  not  benefit  him 
in  their  delusion;  and  the  nouveau  riche 


likes  to  be  thought  well-born  even  by 
people  who  set  no  store  on  good  birth; 
and  so  forth.  But  pretences,  whether 
they  be  an  end  or  a  means,  cannot  be 
made  successfully  among  our  intimate 
friends.  These  wretches  know  all  about 
us— have  seen  through  us  long  ago. 
With  them  we  are,  accordingly,  quite 
natural.  That  is  why  we  find  their 
company  so  restful.  Among  acquain¬ 
tances  the  pretence  !s  worth  making. 
But  those  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  us  are  apt  to  find  us  out.  That  is 
why  we  find  acquaintances  such  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Among  perfect  strangers  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  us  we  start 
with  a  clean  slate.  If  our  pretence  do 
not  come  off,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  And  so  we  “bluff”  these  stran¬ 
gers,  blithely,  for  all  we  are  worth, 
whether  there  be  anything  to  gain  or 
nothing.  We  all  do  it.  Let  us  despise 
ourselves  for  doing  it,  but  not  one  an¬ 
other.  By  which  I  mean,  reader,  Jo  not 
be  hard  on  me  for  making  a  show  of 
my  labels  in  railway-carriages.  After 
all,  the  question  is  whether  a  man 
“bluff”  well  or  ill.  If  he  brag  vulgarly 
before  his  strangers,  away  with  him! 
by  all  means.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  play  the  game.  He  is  a  failure.  But 
if  he  convey  subtly  (and,  therefore,  suc¬ 
cessfully)  the  fine  Impression  he  wishes 
to  convey,  then  you  should  stifie  your 
wrath,  and  try  to  pick  up  a  few  hints. 
When  I  saw  my  fellow-passengers  eye¬ 
ing  my  hat-box,  I  did  not,  of  course,  say 
aloud  to  them,  “Yes,  mine  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  life!  Any  amount  of  money,  any 
amount  of  leisure.  And,  what’s  more, 

I  know  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them  both!”  Had  I  done  so,  they 
would  have  Immediately  seen  through 
me  as  an  impostor.  But  I  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  let  my  labels  proclaim 
distinction  for  me,  quietly,  in  their  own 
way.  And  they  made  their  proclama¬ 
tion  with  immense  success.  But  there  ' 
came  among  them,  in  course  of  time, 
one  label  that  would  not  harmonize  with 
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them.  Came,  at  length,  one  label  that 
did  me  actual  discredit.  I  happened  to 
have  had  influenza,  and  my  doctor  bad 
ordered  me  to  make  my  convalescence 
in  a  place  which,  according  to  him,  was 
better  than  any  other  for  my  particular 
condition.  He  had  ordered  me  to  Rams¬ 
gate,  and  to  Ramsgate  I  had  gone.  A 
label  on  my  hat-box  duly  testified  to 
my  obedience.  At  the  time,  I  had 
thought  nothing  of  it.  But,  in  subse¬ 
quent  Journeys,  I  noticed  that  my  hat- 
box  did  not  make  its  old  effect  some¬ 
how.  My  fellow-passengers  looked  at 
It,  were  Interested  in  it;  but  I  had  a 
subtle  sense  that  they  were  not  rever¬ 
encing  me  as  of  yore.  Something  was 
the  matter.  I  was  not  long  in  tracing 
what  it  was.  The  discord  struck  by 
Ramsgate  was  the  more  disastrous  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  heedlessness,  I  had  placed 
that  ignoble  label  within  an  inch  of  my 
•point  d'appui — the  trinity  of  Paris,  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Padua.  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
could  not  explain  to  my  fellow-passen¬ 
gers,  as  I  have  explained  ta  you,  my 
reason  for  Ramsgate.  So  long  as 
the  label  was  there,  I  had  to  rest 
under  the  hideous  suspicion  of  having 
gone  there  for  pleasure,  gone  of  my 
own  free  will.  I  did  rest  under  it  during 
the  next  two  or  three  journeys.  But 
the  injustice  of  my  position  maddened 
me.  At  length,  a  too  obvious  sneer  on 
the  face  of  a  fellow-passenger  steeled 
me  to  a  resolve  that  I  would,  for  once, 
break  my  rule  against  obliteration.  On 
the  return  journey  I  obliterated  Rams¬ 
gate  with  the  new  label,  leaving  visible 
merely  that  final  te,  which  could  hardly 
compromise  me. 

Steterunt  those  two  letters  because  I 
was  loth  to  destroy  what  was,  prima¬ 
rily,  a  symbol  for  myself;  I  wished  to 
remember  Ramsgate,  even  though  I  had 
to  keep  it  secret.  Only  in  a  secondary, 
accidental  way  was  my  collection  meant 
for  the  public  eye.  Else,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  deck  the  hat-box  with 
procured  symbols  of  Seville.  Simla,  St. 


in  I 

Petersburg  and  other  places  which  I  l 

had  not  (and  would  have  liked  to  be  ^ 

supposed  to  have)  visited.  But  my  col¬ 
lection  was,  first  of  all,  a  private  auto¬ 
biography,  a  record  of  my  scores  off 
Fate;  and  thus  positively  to  falsify  it 
would  have  been  for  me  as  impossible 
as  cheating  at  “Patience.”  From  that 
to  which  I  would  not  add  I  hated  to 
subtract  anything— even  Ramsgate.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  Ramsgate  was  not  London;  to 
have  been  in  it  was  a  kind  of  score. 

Besides,  It  bad  restored  me  to  health. 

I  had  no  right  to  rase  it  utterly. 

But  such  tendresse  was  not  my  sole 
reason  for  sparing  those  two  letters.  Al¬ 
ready  I  was  reaching  that  stage  where 
the  collector  loves  his  specimens  not  for 
their  single  sakes,  but  as  units  in  the 
sum-total.  To  every  collector  comes, 
at  last,  a  time  when  he  does  but  value 
his  collection— how  shall  I  say?— collec¬ 
tively.  He  who  goes  in  for  beautiful 
things  begins,  at  last,  to  value  his  every 
acquisition,  not  for  its  beauty,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  enhances  the  worth  of  the  rest. 

Likewise,  he  who  goes  in  for  autobio¬ 
graphic  symbols  begins,  at  last,  to  care 
not  for  the  symbolism  of  another  event 
in  his  life,  but  for  the  addition  to  the  ' 

objects  already  there.  He  begins  to 
value  every  event  less  for  its  own  sake 
than  because  it  swells  his  collection. 

Thus  there  came  for  me  a  time  when  I 
looked  forward  to  a  journey  less  be¬ 
cause  it  meant  movement  and  change 
for  myself  than  because  it  meant  an¬ 
other  label  for  my  hat-box.  A  strange 
state  to  fall  into?  Yes,  collecting  is  a 
mania,  a  form  of  madness.  And  It  is 
the  most  pleasant  form  of  madness  In 
the  whole  world.  It  can  bring  us  near¬ 
er  to  real  happiness  than  can  any  form 
of  sanity.  The  normal,  eclectic  man  is 
never  happy,  because  he  is  always 
craving  something  of  another  kind  than 
what  he  has  got.  The  collector,  in  his 
mad  concentration,  wants  only  more 
and  more  of  what  he  has  got  already; 
and  what  he  has  got  already  he  cher- 
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ishes  with  a  passionate  joy.  I  cherished 
my  gallimaufry  of  rainbow-colored  la¬ 
bels  almost  as  passionately  as  the  miser 
his  horde  of  gold.  Why  do  we  call  the 
collector  of  current  coin  a  “miser”? 
Wretched?  He?  True,  he  denies  him¬ 
self  all  the  reputed  pleasures  of  life; 
but  does  he  not  do  so  of  his  own  accord, 
gladly?  He  sacrifices  everything  to  his 
mania;  but  that  merely  proves  how 
intense  his  mania  is.  In  that  the 
nature  of  his  collection  cuts  him  off 
from  all  else,  he  is  the  perfect  type  of 
the  collector.  He  is  above  all  other  col¬ 
lectors.  And  he  is  the  truly  happiest  of 
them  all.  It  is  only  when,  by  some  mer¬ 
ciless  stroke  of  Fate,  he  is  robbed  of  his 
horde,  that  he  becomes  wretched.  Then 
certainly,  he  suffers.  He  suffers  pro¬ 
portionately  to  his  joy.  He  is  smitten 
with  sorrow  more  awful  than  any  sor¬ 
row  to  be  conceived  by  the  sane.  I, 
whose  rainbow-colored  horde  has  been 
swept  from  me,  seem  to  taste  the  full 
savor  of  his  anguish. 

I  sit  here  thinking  of  the  misers  who, 
in  life  or  in  fiction,  have  been  despoiled. 
Three  only  do  I  remember:  Melanippus 
of  Sicyon,  Pierre  Baudouin  of  Llmoux, 
Silas  Marner.  Melanippus  died  of  a 
broken  heart  Pierre  Baudouin  hanged 
himself.  The  case  of  Silas  Marner  is 
more  cheerful.  He,  coming  into  his  cot¬ 
tage  one  night  saw,  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  hearth,  that  which  seemed  to  be 
bis  gold  restored,  but  was  really  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  gold  curls  of  a  little  child, 
whom  be  was  destined  to  rear  under  his 
own  roof,  finding  in  her  more  than  sol¬ 
ace  for  his  bereavement.  But  then,  he 
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was  a  character  in  fiction;  the  other 
two  really  existed.  What  happened  to 
him  will  not  happen  to  me.  Even  if 
little  children  with  rainbow-colored  hair 
were  so  common  that  one  of  them  might 
possibly  be  left  on  my  hearth-rug,  I 
know  well  that  I  should  not  feel  recom¬ 
pensed  by  It,  even  If  It  grew  up  to  be  as 
fascinating  a  paragon  as  Eppie 
herself.  Had  Silas  Marner  really 
existed  (nay!  even,  had  George 
Eliot  created  him  In  her  maturity) 
neither  would  he  haye  felt  recom¬ 
pensed.  Far  likelier,  he  would 
have  been  turned  to  stone,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  was  poor  Niobe  when  the 
divine  arrows  destroyed  that  unique 
collection  on  which  she  had  lavished  so 
many  years.  Or,  maybe,  had  he  been 
a  very  strong  man,  he  would  have 
found  a  bitter  joy  in  saving  up  for  a 
new  horde.  Like  Carlyle,  when  tne 
MS.  of  his  masterpiece  was  burned  by 
the  housemaid  of  John  Stuart  Mijl,  he 
might  have  begun  all  over  again,  and 
builded  a  still  nobler  monument  on  the 
tragic  ashes.  That  is  a  fine  heartening 
example!  I  will  be  strong  enough  to 
ffollow  It.  I  will  forget  all  else.  I  will 
begin  all  over  again.  There  stands  my 
hat-box!  Its  glory  is  departed,  but  I 
vow  that  a  greater  glory  awaits  it! 
Bleak,  bare  and  prosaic  it  is  now,  but¬ 
ton  years  hence!  Its  career,  like  that 
of  the  Imperial  statesman  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  bis  own  downfall,  “is  only  just 
beginning.” 

There  is  a  true  Anglo-Saxon  ring  in 
this  conclusion.  May  it  appease  whom¬ 
ever  my  tears  have  been  making  ang;ry. 

Max  Beerbohm. 
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The  position  of  a  teacher  is  no  sine¬ 
cure,  least  of  all  when  correcting  exam¬ 
ination  papers.  It  is  a  task  upon  which 
he  must  concentrate  all  his  powers,  for 
bis  judgment  will  be  accepted  as  final, 
and  much  depends  upon  it.  Burdened 
with  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility,  be 
begins  with  a  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  questions  set,  and  decides  on  a 
standard  of  marking.  After  correcting 
half  a  dozen  papers,  be  concludes,  very 
reluctantly,  that  it  is  too  lenient  or  too 
severe  and  must  be  altered.  He  starts 
again,  laboriously  weighing  the  merits 
of  each  answer.  This  one  shows  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  is  it  sutticiently  to  the  point? 
That  one  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  does  it  go  far  enough  to  receive  full 
marks?  A  third  answer  is  rather  vague, 
but  not  wrong.  What  is  it  worth?  The 
gist  of  a  fourth  lies  as  “two  grains  of 
wheat  bid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,"  but 
their  slender  value  must  be  estimated. 
He  reads  and  re-reads,  he  compares  an¬ 
swer  with  answer  and  paper  with  pa¬ 
per,  until  bis  powers  of  subtle  discrim¬ 
ination  are  nearly  exhausted.  After 
an  hour  or  two  of  this  severe  concentra¬ 
tion  his  head  grows  hot.  He  would  put 
the  remaining  papers  away  to  finish  at 
another  time,  but  be  has  fairly  got  the 
bang  of  his  work  now,  and,  dreading 
what  it  would  cost  him  to  recover  bis 
carefully  adjusted  standard  of  mark¬ 
ing,  he  plods  on.  Having  at  length 
reached  the  last  paper,  be  Is  disturbed 
by  an  uncomfortable  fear  that  one  can¬ 
didate — he  has  no  Idea  which — was 
given  a  mark  less  than  another  for 
some  point  equally  well  brought  out. 
He  tries  to  argue  down  the  feeling,  but 
after  some  palavering  has  to  give  in. 
Another  weary  search  through  the  tor¬ 
tured  pile  convinces  him  that  there  was 
no  mistake  after  all.  It  is  the  last 
straw.  Human  endurance  can  no  more. 


With  a  buzzing  head  and  a  deep- 
breathed  vow  that  he  will  never  again 
be  the  dupe  of  a  morbid  conscience,  he 
rises  from  bis  seat  a  mental  and  moral 
wreck! 

It  Is,  indeed,  a  brain-racking  process; 
I  know  of  none  more  so.  But,  like  all 
other  trials  incidental  to  “the  noblest 
profession  in  the  world,"  it  has  Its  noble 
compensations;  and  there  is  one,  the 
most  obvious,  if  not  the  most  valuable, 
which  often  lies- hidden  leaven-like  In 
the  doughy  substance  of  the  examiner’s 
task. 

I  mean  the  unconscious  humor,  the 
ingenious  guesses,  the  surprising  an¬ 
achronisms,  the  unbridled  imagination 
revealed  by  the  youthful  brain  under 
the  cruel  pressure  of  examination. 
These  are  so  astonishing  that  unless  a 
man  have  a  soul  above  a  joke,  or  an  un¬ 
commonly  dull  set  of  papers,  he  will 
probably  smile  over  bis  work  at  least  as 
often  as  he  groans. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  being  who  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  the  delicate  and  labo¬ 
rious  art  of  teaching  unequipped  with 
a  saving  sense  of  humor,  of  him  it  must 
be  said  that  no  man  has  more  wofully 
mistaken  bis  vocation.  Unconscious  of 
his  deficiency— perhaps  even  because  of 
it— be  will  do  bis  duty  with  care  and 
complacency;  but  his  pupils,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  they  lack,  yet  feel  that 
“shades  of  the  prlson-bcxuse”  follow 
darkly  In  his  train  as  be  enters  the 
class-room.  No  gleam,  no  sparkle,  noth¬ 
ing  to  lighten  the  heavy  fare  be  pre¬ 
sents  for  their  absorption;  and  when  be 
goes  he  leaves  behind  him  a  feeling  of 
mental  Indigestion  both  painful  and  un¬ 
natural. 

Nevertheless,  the  teacher  is  the  chief 
loser.  The  crushed  spirits  of  his  small 
victims  will  raise  themselves  at  his  exit 
like  blades  of  grass  after  the  garden 
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roller  has  passed  over  them;  but  he,  the 
roller,  will  revolve  along  his  heavy  way 
with  never  a  share  in  the  springing  life 
he  so  conscientiously  depresses.  Truly 
such  a  man’s  possible  sources  of  com¬ 
pensation  are  grievously  limited. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
I  have  by  me  a  great  variety  of  these 
“school  jokes,”  bond  /Ide  specimens  un¬ 
consciously  contributed  term  after  term 
by  two  schools  with  which  I  have  had 
much  to  do— the  one  a  high  school,  at¬ 
tended  by  children  of  well-educated 
parents;  the  other  a  large  school,  where 
the  pupils  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
lower  middle  class. 

I  mention  this  because  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  different 
home-surroundings  in  the  sort  of  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  these  two  classes  of  chil¬ 
dren.  For  example,  the  illiterate  homes 
of  the  lower  class  are  responsible  for 
many  anachronisms,  which  are  the  evi¬ 
dent  result  of  a  very  limited  range  of 
thought  and  reading;  while  In  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  higher-class  child  one  can 
often  And  evidence  of  a  wider  and  more 
varied  fleld  of  Ideas— so  varied,  indeed, 
that  they  become  somewhat  mixed 
sometimes,  and  appear  on  paper  in  very 
novel  and  surprising  combinations. 

I  And  that  most  of  my  jokes  fall 
very  naturally  Into  one  or  other  of  flve 
classes. 

First,  there  are  mistakes  of  spelling. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  most  numer¬ 
ous,  and  as  a  rule  quite  uninteresting, 
except  as  eliciting  our  sympathy  by  re¬ 
minding  us  of  our  own  early  struggles 
with  the  unreasonable  orthography  of 
the  English  langniage.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  play  such  astonishing  pranks 
with  the  intended  meaning  of  the  writer 
that  they  are  -worth  noting  and  record¬ 
ing. 

“The  blood  in  the  body  is  taken  by 
means  of  tubs  to  the  heart  and  there 
detained." 

“All  alkalies  have  a  soupy  feeling.” 

“A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain 


that  has  a  creator  and  throws  out  melt¬ 
ed  rooks.” 

“Maidstone  is  the  centre  of  the  pop 
trade.” 

“I  came  sore  and  conquered.” 

“Dnwhacked  along  Glitumness  ^ 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer.” 

“The  night  rat  came  rolling  up  ragged 
and  brown.” 

“His  brain  was  teething  with  grand 
ideas  in  all  directions.” 

“If  the  earth  did  not  revolt,  we  should 
always  have  equal  nights  and  days.” 

“Stored  in  some  trouser-house  of 
mighty  kings.” 

I  have  preserved  the  two  following 
for  the  otter  confusion  of  any  one  who 
should  dare  to  deny  that  words  of  deep¬ 
est  wisdom  may  fall  from  the  lips,  or 
pens,  of  babes. 

“The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration.” 

“The  soul  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a 
white,  and  it  hides  the  white  side.” 

The  next  class  of  mistakes  are  those 
which  are  the  result  of  unsuccessful 
guessing.  The  morality  of  conscious, 
deliberate  guessing  at  examinations  is 
perhaps  doubtful,  but  I  frequently  And 
on  inquiry  that  the  perpetrators  of  such 
suspicious-looking  answers  wrote  down 
what  they  honestly  believed  to  be  facts. 
And  even  If  they  confessed  to  being  un¬ 
certain  of  their  ground,  which  of  us  has 
not  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence  un¬ 
der  similar  harassing  circumstances? 
At  any  rate  the  practice  provides  such 
an  amusing  study  of  youthful  ingenu¬ 
ity,  that  we  can  easily  forgive  the  of¬ 
fenders.  Here  are  a  few  choice  ex¬ 
amples: 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
following: — ^Plg  iron,  Bristol  boards, 
lumber  trade,  shoddy.  Insulators,  buf¬ 
fers,  lamp-black? 

A.  “Pig  iron  is  wliat  they  make  the 
nose  rings  for  pigs  of.” 

“Bristol  boards  are  schools  where 
very  poor  children  go.” 
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“People  who  keep  pawnbrokers'  shops 
are  said  to  be  in  the  lumber  trade." 

“Shoddy  is  a  kind  of  drink  much  used 
In  Ireland.” 

Insulators  are:  1.  “Islanders."  2. 
“Machines  to  freeze  cream  and  other 
liquids  to  make  ice."  3.  “People  who 
insult  other  people.” 

A  buffer  is:  1.  “A  thing  that  buffs.” 
2.  “A  hard  blow.”  3.  “A  wild  ani¬ 
mal.”  4.  “A  kind  of  ox  used  to  plow 
the  fields  in  some  countries.” 

“Lampblack  is  the  man  who  sees  to 
the  lamps.” 

Q.  “How  does  0  differ  from  the  0 
other  digits?” 

A.  “0  differs  in  not  having  a  tall.” 

“A  scboolboard  is  a  board  put  to  say 
what  things  are  to  be  done  in  the 
school.” 

“A  school  that  girls  can  go  to.  They 
sleep  there.” 

“A  watershed  is  a  shed  for  keeping 
water  In.” 

“The  three  highest  mountains  In 
Great  Britain  are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Lo¬ 
mond  and  Ben  Jonson.” 

Q.  “How  did  William  I  put  down  the 
rebellions  of  the  Ehigllsh?” 

A.  “He  put  them  down  in  Domesday 
Book.” 

No  examination  papers  are  more  In¬ 
teresting  to  correct  than  those  on  his¬ 
tory,  Biblical  or  otherwise.  From  these 
I  have  drawn  my  third  class  of  blun¬ 
ders— anachronisms.  Apart  from  the 
amusement  they  afford,  they  are  really 
valuable  as  reminding  us,  who  some¬ 
times  forget,  how  difficult  It  is  for  the 
child-mind  “moving  about  in  worlds  un¬ 
realized”  to  grasp  the  idea  that  things 
were  not  always  what  they  now  are, 
especially  if,  as  I  pointed  out  above, 
very  little  is  done  at  home  to  develop 
or  guide  the  imagination.  Yet  it  comes 
upon  one  with  a  slight  shock  to  read 
that  “the  priest  of  Midian  reproved  his 
daughters  for  not  inviting  Moses  to 
come  in  to  tea;”  that  “David  boarded 
with  the  Witch  of  Bndor;”  and  that 


“when  Moses’s  mother  laid  him  in  the- 
ark  among  the  bulrushes  she  did  not 
forget  to  give  the  baby  its  bottle.”  Did 
babies  have  bottles  in  those  days?  Why 
not? 

The  following  are  also  funny: 

“When  Earl  Godwin  came  back  to- 
England  all  the  people  fiocked  to  tbe- 
station  to  meet  him.” 

“The  earliest  newspaper  of  those- 
times  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.” 

“The  Holy  Place  is  lit  up  with  gas, 
and  so  the  priests  did  not  have  to  carry 
the  light  about  with  them.” 

“The  curfew  was  rung  at  eight  o’clock, 
every  night  for  every  one  to  put  out 
their  gas  and  fires.” 

Next  I  class  together  mistakes  where 
one  can  see  traces  of  the  right  idea,  but 
it  has  not  yet  taken  definite  form  in  the 
writer’s  brain,  and,  like  the  poet’a 
dream,  it  suffers  some  distortion  when 
forced  to  clothe  Itself  in  the  hard  garlv 
of  black  and  white.  And  here  again, 
even  if  we  are  no  poets,  we  can  sym¬ 
pathize.  We  can  remember  the  relent¬ 
less,  “Well,  if  you  know  what  you  meam 
you  can  say  It.  Next  boy!”  and  how 
“next  boy,”  with  a  readier  vocabulary, 
properly  gave  vent  to  the  knowledge  ot 
which  our  head  was  full,  gained  his 
mark,  and  set  ns  meditating  on  such  an- 
apparent  lapse  in  the  Justice  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

“The  base  of  a  triangle  Is  the  side- 
whlch  we  don’t  talk  about.” 

“A  triangle  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
standing  upon  a  select  Inside,  which  la 
then  called  its  base.” 

“The  apex  of  the  heart  Is  placed* 
downwards  and  slightly  upwards.” 

“The  Subjunctive  Mood  Is  used  In  » 
doubtful  manner.” 

“Rapids  are  pieces  of  water  which 
run  with  great  force  down  the  mlddle- 
of  rivers.” 

“Excommunication  means  that  no  one- 
is  to  speak  to  some  one.” 

“The  North  and  South  Poles  mean- 
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that  if  a  ship  comes  near  one  and  looks 
for  the  farther  one  she  can’t  see  it” 

“The  earth  is  round  like  a  plate,  but 
eome  people  think  it  is  fiat  The  North 
Pole  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored 
to  judge  of  that  part  being  round.” 

“A  diplomat  is  some  one  who  puts 
true  things  In  a  better  (!)  light,  which 
changes  them  and  alters  their  sense.” 

“Polynesia  is  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  which  are  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  British,  otherwise  seem 
very  quiet  and  peace-loving.” 

“Evaporation  means  going  quickly 
and  condensation  means  going  slowly.” 

“Fiction  is  something  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  but  which  is  nothing.” 

“Fiction,”  so  runs  a  “school  Joke”  un¬ 
der  my  hand,  “is  the  Imaginary  power; 
it  may  be  founded  on  fact,  but  not 
necessarily  the  strict  truth.”  I  do  not 
think  I  can  find  a  better  definition  for 
my  fifth  class,  provided  that  special  em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  on  the  “may,”  for  the 
foundation  of  fact  is  not  always  ob* 
vlous,  though  the  “imaginary”  power  is 
rampant  and  beyond  dispute. 

“  ‘Beowuir  was  composed  out  of 
England  and  brought  to  it  in  the  heads 
of  Roman  soldiers.” 

“America  is  oblong  In  shape;  it  has  a 
long  coast-line.  In  it  there  is  the  United 
States  of  Canada  and  the  Sahara  Des¬ 
ert” 

“The  cause  of  day  and  night  is  that 
the  sun  turns  round  on  us  at  night  and 
we  can  only  see  the  back;  and  in  Africa 
and  the  Antipodes  it  is  often  day  when 
It  is  night  here.  The  sun  turns  round 
and  leaves  his  back  on  the  other  side.” 

“The  Atlas  Mountains  run  round  Af¬ 
rica,  followed  by  the  Kong  Mountains 
and  others  of  less  Importance.” 

“Warsaw  is  on  the  river  Vistula,  but 
it  used  to  be  on  the  river  Pola.” 

“A  watershed  Is  a  thing  that  when 
the  soil  in  part  of  a  river  stands  straight 
up  on  one  side  and  slants  tremendously 
the  other  side,  the  water  is  obliged  to 
^  up  the  soil  on  one  side  and  come 


slanting  down  the  other  side— that  is 
what  they  call  a  watershed.” 

“About  this  time  the  Pope  turned  the 
bull  out  of  the  church.” 

“Climate  is  an  imaginary  belt  of  the 
globe  parallel  to  the  equator;  it  is  so 
called  by  earlier  geographers  because 
the  difference  of  these  climes  depends 
upon  the  proper  inclination  of  the 
spheres.” 

“The  water  nearest  land  is  most  salt, 
owing  to  the  rivers  that  run  into  it.  The 
water  is  least  salt  between  the  tropics. 
The  real  reason  for  the  saltness  nearest 
land  is  unknown,  but  as  the  rivers  run 
into  the  sea  they  bear  on  their  surface 
earth,  stones  and  other  soluble  sub¬ 
stances  that  condense  and  turn  to  salt 
The  reason  for  the  water  not  being  so 
salt  near  the  tropics  is  easily  explained. 
The  sun  shining  down  with  all  Its  force 
upon  the  land  and  water  in  the  tropical 
regions,  draws  up  the  salt  and  it  con¬ 
denses  and  evaporates.” 

“A  lake  Is  a  piece  of  water  that  the 
land  has  grown  round.” 

“Roman  citizenship  was  a  ship  on 
which  the  Romans  went  out  fishing  free 
of  charge.” 

“John  died  soon  afterwards,  after  eat¬ 
ing  lampreys,  trying  not  to  think  of  his 
grief.  Anselm  was  a  very  good  man.  John 
asked  him  to  be  archbishop  when  he 
was  ill,  and  he  said  it  was  like  putting 
on  his  nightcap  before  he  went  off  to 
bed.” 

The  next  I  quote  separately  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  budding  insular  complacency, 
and  as  verifying  my  conviction  that  it 
is  quite  superfiuous  to  seek  to  instil  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  in  the  youth  of 
England.  The  difficulty  is  to  make 
them  believe  that  any  other  country  Is 
of  the  least  Importance. 

“The  Armada  was  destroyed  by  a 
power  not  of  man;  it  was  finally  de¬ 
feated  by  English  sailors  in  the  New 
World.” 

The  Revival  of  Learning.  “Colet 
came  into  France  and  was  mnch  sur- 
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prised  to  see  how  the  people  were  all 
raving  on  learning;  they  wanted  to 
learn  Greek,  so  they  could  read  some 
more  about  the  ancient  Britons.” 

I  will  conclude  with  one  by  a  Blr- 

LoDcmaa’a  Magaxloe. 


mingham  scholar— more  local  but  not 
less  sublimely  egotistical. 

“Parliament  Is  a  place  where  they  go 
up  to  London  to  talk  about  Birming¬ 
ham.” 

£.  M.  Cfrifflths. 
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Of  all  the  questions  to  be  settled  with 
China,  this  of  the  missionaries  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing. 
We  do  not  believe  that  their  preaching 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  ex¬ 
plosion,  which  was,  we  have  no  doubt, 
an  expression  of  national  wrath  at  in¬ 
cessant  and  unrepelled  aggression,  but 
we  do  believe  that  a  savagely  bitter  feel¬ 
ing  exists  in  China  against  missionary 
effort.  It  does  not  matter  much  wheth¬ 
er  It  is  general,  or,  as  the  missionaries 
allege,  is  confined  to  the  literati,  for  the 
literati  rule,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
must  be  very  widespread.  The  hideous 
charges  constantly  circulated  against 
Christians  could  only  be  acceptable  to 
minds  saturated  with  hate,  nor  would 
every  anti-foreign  Edict  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  missionary  effort  unless  this 
was  regarded  by  men  who  must  know 
their  countrymen  as  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  to  rouse  the  people. 
Besides,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Not  only  have  the  missionaries  been 
attacked  all  through  China,  but  their 
Chinese  converts,  who  are  peaceable 
students,  husbandmen  and  artisans, 
have  been  murdered  -wholesale.  Twenty 
thousand  native  Christians  are  rei>orted 
slain,  and  it  is  believed  that  something 
very  like  extirpation  has  been  ordered, 
and  wherever  It  is  not  too  dangerous  Is 
going  on.  The  temper  of  the  Chinese, 
in  fact.  Is  exactly  like  the  temper  of 
the  Romans  In  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
The  ruling  class  consider  that  the 


Christians  are  upsetting  the  principles 
upon  which  their  Empire  rests,  while 
the  populace  hate  them  as  gloomy  sec¬ 
taries  who  have  placed  themselves  out¬ 
side  all  that  they  venerate,  and  who  ha¬ 
bitually  deride  or  denounce  all  pleasant 
and  “reasonable”  ways.  Sir  Alfred  Ly- 
all  once  pointed  out  in  one  of  those  Il¬ 
luminating  “Asiatic  Studies”  of  his, 
which  are,  we  fear,  too  wise  to  be  popu¬ 
lar,  that  the  Chinese  Government  was 
always  tolerant  of  sects  which  it  could 
assimilate  into  its  system,  cherishing, 
for  instance,  three  official  cults,  but 
that  it  was  merciless  to  all  creeds,  like 
Christianity  and  Islam,  which  stood 
outside  its  authority.  Its  idea  about 
them  is  to  kill  out  their  votaries  when 
it  can,  and  to  persecute  them  when  it 
cannot.  That  seems  to  Europeans  mon¬ 
strous,  and  it  is  monstrous,  but  nothing 
is  gained  by  ignoring  facts,  and  Prince 
Tuan  is  not  a  bit  worse  as  regards 
Christians  than  Galerlus,  the  colleague 
and  friend  of  Diocletian.  The  Mandarins 
are  not  more  merciless  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  converts  than  the  polished 
Roman  nobles,  who  probably  believed 
nothing,  but  gave  Christians  to  the 
lions  to  protect  their  system;  and  the 
mob  of  a  Chinese  city  is  not  more  bru¬ 
tal  than  the  Roman  citizens  who 
watched  and  exulted  in  the  torture  of 
Christians  in  the  arena.  Pity  for  out¬ 
siders  was  bom  of  Christianity,  and, 
but  that  Europe  Is  armed  as  well  as 
Christian,  the  Christians  throughout 
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Asia  would  either  be  slaughtered  out, 
or,  adopting  in  their  despair  a  military 
organization,  would  extort  toleration 
from  their  enemies  by  arms.  There  is 
no  chance  that  the  rulers  of  China,  even 
if  they  become  “Reformers,”  will  cease 
to  bate  Christians,  and  very  little  that 
they  will,  unless  compelled,  cease  from 
a  persecution  which,  at  least  as  regards 
their  own  subjects,  will  every  now  and 
then  become  murderous.  Christianity 
will  remain  for  years  to  come  suspect 
in  China,  a  great  if  not  a  dominant 
cause  of  p(H>ular,  possibly  even  of 
official,  outbreaks.  We  cannot  expect 
a  Chinese  literate  to  be  wiser  or  more 
humane  than  Pliny,  and  Pliny  would 
have  wrapped  his  worid  in  flames  rath¬ 
er  than  surrender  the  right— though  he 
did  not  particuiarly  care  to  use  it— to 
punish  Christians  as  anti-social,  anti¬ 
imperialist  fanatics. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is 
to  be  done?  Li  Hung  Chang  says, 
“Prohibit  missionaries,”  and  a  great 
many  statesmen  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  Anglo-Chinese,  are 
ready  to  accept  his  advice.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  utterly  unreasonable  advice  if 
every  other  kind  of  business  and  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  be  admitted  into  China,  and 
it  will  never  be  adopted.  The  faith  in 
Christianity,  whether,  as  we  believe,  it 
is  increasing,  or,  as  so  many  believe,  it 
is  decaying,  is  still  too  strong  for  any 
drastic  or  agnostic  policy  of  that  sort. 
No  Government  in  England  or  America 
which  agreed  to  Li  Hung  Chang’s  de¬ 
mand,  or  refused  to  make  of  the  out¬ 
rages  of  this  year  a  ground  of  serious 
complaint,  would  remain  in  power  six 
months.  The  Churches  would  denounce 
it  Justly,  as  un-Christian,  and  the  mass 
of  indifferents  would  suspect  it,  also 
Justly,  of  unstatesmanlike  timidity.  Nor 
conld  France  or,  we  think,  Germany 
agree  to  it  Neither  will  quarrel  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  its  credit  be  it  spoken, 
though  often  so  secular  in  its  objects,  is 


in  earnest  in  protecting  its  missionaries, 
especially  in  China,  where  it  has  made 
great  efforts  and  has,  we  fancy,  great 
hopes.  France  is  certainly  not  more  ag¬ 
nostic  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians— a 
really  awful  one,  which  involved  huge 
massacres— brought  on  the  Princes  of 
Annam  a  memorable  retribution.  The 
persecuted  died  in  scores  of  thousands, 
but  the  persecutors  lost  their  freedom 
and  their  power  to  persecute.  We  may. 
we  think,  class  the  policy  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  among  those  proposals  which  do 
not  need  discussion  because  on  the  face 
of  them  they  are  impracticable. 

Nor  can  we  fully  accept  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  alternative.  His  idea  is  that 
missionaries  should  be  voluntary 
martyrs,  should,  that  is,  accept,  as  the 
early  disciples  did,  the  dangers  inherent 
in  their  profession,  should  preach  and 
teach  vdthout  flinching,  and  then,  if  the 
evil  powers  of  the  State  raged  against 
them,  should  offer  their  necks  quietly 
to  the  executioner.  That  is  lofty  advice 
in  its  way,  and  has  been  acted  on  ere 
now  with  the  best  effects,  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  proving  to  be  the  seed  of 
the  Church,  but  as  a  deliberate  public 
policy  for  the  year  1900  it  is  not,  we 
think,  either  Just  or  practicable.  It  is 
not  Just  because,  while  all  other  teach¬ 
ers  are  protected,  and  especially  those 
who  teach  Chinese  how  to  kill  artisti¬ 
cally  and  successfully,  it  is  hardly  Jus¬ 
tice  to  refuse  to  protect  those  who  are 
teaching  Christianity.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  bad  in  Christian  teaching  that 
those  who  make  it  the  occupation  of 
their  lives  should  be  regarded  as  out¬ 
laws  and  given  up  to  any  one  who  likes 
to  despoil  or  kill  them.  The  spiritual 
truths  of  Christianity  cannot  injure 
even  the  Chinese,  while  its  ethical 
truths  are  nearly  Identical  with  those 
of  Buddhism,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
religions  officially  acknowledged,  and, 
so  to  speak,  “established”  in  China.  Be¬ 
sides.  we  must  remember  the  facts  of 
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our  time.  To  expect,  in  an  official  way. 
the  patience  of  martyrs  from  mission¬ 
aries,  and  to  announce  that  they  would 
never  be  avenged,  would  be  to  give 
them  up  to  Mandarins  to  massacre  at 
discretion,  and  in  a  year  or  two  would 
so  shock  the  national  conscience  that 
we  should  have  half  the  Journals  of  the 
Empire  preaching  a  new  Crusade.  Lord 
Salisbury  perhaps  thinks,  as  we  notice 
many  Journalists  think,  that  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  must  be  successful  because  no  mis¬ 
sionary  would  enter  China;  but  if  he  does 
think  so  he  does  not  understand  either 
bis  countrymen  or  Christianity.  Hun¬ 
dreds  would  go,  as  they  went  to  Poly¬ 
nesia,  taking  their  lives  in' their  hands, 
and  the  first  of  them  who  attracted  at¬ 
tention  at  home,  attention  like  that  giv¬ 
en  to  Livingstone,  would  be  protected, 
if  it  took  three  campaigns  to  do  it.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  counsel  may  be  logical,  but 
there  are  limits  to  logic,  and  when  it 
enjoins  average  Englishmen  to  allow  an 
excellent  Englishman  to  be  slowly 
sliced  to  death  for  preaching  Christ  to 
heathen  who  want  to  hear— for  if  they 
do  not  want  they  need  not  do  it— logic 
will  go  by  the  board.  The  impulse 
which  Clovis  avowed  is  still  in  a  good 
many  of  us,  and  the  second  policy 
therefore  may,  like  the  first,  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  impracticable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Practical¬ 
ly,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
to  continue  the  existing  system,  which 
is  to  consider  the  missionary  in  China, 
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whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  a  per¬ 
son  visiting  China  upon  his  lawful  busi¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  entitled  to  as  much 
protection  as  the  buyer  of  curios  or  the 
dealer  in  champagne.  If  the  Chinese 
find  that  his  converts  are  becoming 
rebels,  or  that  he  protects  his  converts 
against  ordinary  laws,  let  them  “escort 
him  to  the  frontier,”  as  European  Gov¬ 
ernments  do.  His  case  can  then  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Ambassador,  and  re¬ 
dress  be  refused  or  obtained  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  No  missionary  wishes  to  be 
placed  above  the  law,  or  if  he  does 
wish  it— human  nature  being  weak  and 
Mandarin  prejudices  strong— he  cannot 
have  his  wish,  and  must  endure  laws 
which  he  thinks  unrighteous  like  other 
folk,— that  is,  as  best  he  may.  But  to 
put  a  brand  upon  every  missionary  and 
declare  that  of  all  mankind  he  alone  is 
not  a  citizen  or  entitled  to  protection 
under  treaties,  to  sentence  a  preacher 
of  Christianity  to  torture  because  he 
preaches  successfully,  is  not,  we  think, 
commonly  Just,  and  is  not,  we  are 
quite  convinced,  a  plan  with  which  it  is 
safe  to  go  to  the  country.  If  cannibals 
eat  missionaries  the  average  English¬ 
man  may  not  care,  but  when  he  is 
asked  to  tell  the  cannibal  by  proclama¬ 
tion  that  he  may  feast  as  he  pleases 
and  no  one  will  mind,  he  will  begin  to 
ask  himself  if  he  really  pays  taxes 
for  that,  or  if  that  is  the  real  meaning 
of  sane  Imperialism. 
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Any  undertaking  connected  with  Rus¬ 
sia  involves  a  host  of  prejudices  and 
preconceived  notions  to  be  surmounted 
before  being  put  into  execution.  What 
n  number  of  English  traders  the  writer 


knows  who  have  cast  loving  eyes  over 
that  great  proportion  of  the  map  of 
Europe  and  Asia  allotted  to  the  Mus¬ 
covite  Empire,  and  have  felt  the  mer¬ 
cantile  possibilities  of’  those  regions. 
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only  to  sigh  when  they  thought  of  hos¬ 
tile  tariffs,  kmg  credits,  and  the  un¬ 
couth  language  in  uncanny  topsy-turvy 
characters. 

A  hundred  miles  east  of  Moscow  is 
situated  the  village  we  are  about  to 
treat  of.  It  is  but  one  of  many  thousand 
villages  dotted  about  the  immense  pla¬ 
teau  known  as  Great  Russia— to  see  one 
is  to  see  all;  and  yet  the  monotony  of  it 
all  Is  a  charm.  It  is  a  charm  to  raise 
one’s  head  towards  the  immense  hori- 
*on,  Schiller’s  “immeasurable  blue,”  and 
see  so  much  sky  and  so  little  earth.  The 
swelling  breast,  the  expanded  nostril, 
nnd  exalted  feeling  are  as  present  here 
as  to  him  who  rides  the  waves,  or  sud¬ 
denly  views  a  glorious  panorama.  It 
is  the  spell  of  space.  All  Russia  seems 
to  be  under  this  spell  of  space.  It  is  the 
keynote  to  the  national  character,  and 
begets  reverence,  religion,  duty;  above 
all,  the  Russian  is  reverential  and  duti¬ 
ful,  obedient  to  authority  and  loyal.  We 
have  said  we*  see  so  little  earth,  but 
that  earth  is  beautiful— in  spring  most 
beautiful,  and  carpeted  with  flowers  of 
entrancing  beauty;  tali  blowing  flowers 
of  gaudy  colors  and  sweet  mosaics  of 
every  hue  crowd  each  other,  struggling 
to  live  their  little  day  and  expand  in 
beauty  before  the  hot  winds  of  summer 
shall  suck  their  moisture  dry.  Spring 
is  so  beautiful,  so  hurried,  so  brief! 

We  have  said  one  village  is  typical  of 
all;  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
when  the  most  persistent  conservatism 
is  maintained  in  every  detail  of  life  by 
all  classes  of  countrypeople— the  land- 
owners,  peasants  and  priests.  No  In¬ 
tercourse  with  outer  civilization  pre¬ 
vents  an  immediate  relapse  into  their 
former  habits.  The  Russian  adapts 
himself  very  rapidly  to  a  new  order 
of  things,  but,  given  the  opportunity, 
his  instinct  teaches  him  that  there  are 
compensations  in  bis  own  particular, 
and  to  us  uncomfortable,  mode  of  life 
which  render  the  sacrlflce  easy  to  him 
of  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  later 


civilization.  The  chief  compensation  is 
the  immense  comfort  he  can  derive  in 
every  calamity  of  life;  his  house  burnt 
down,  bis  hay  carried  away  by  prema¬ 
ture  floods,  his  wife  dead  or  run  away, 
are  all  attributed  plainly  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  is  a  consolation,  it  is  true, 
that  we  westerners  can  derive,  and 
some  do;  but  he  has  this  further  satis¬ 
faction— be  knows,  and  is  sure  that  his 
neighbors  will  all  be  unanimous  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  same  conclusion.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  he  prefers  to  live  on, 
surrounded  by  such  sympathizing 
friends.  If  he  migrated  where  more 
western  ideas  prevailed,  tiie  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bis  bouse  might  be  attributed 
to  carelessness,  if  not  to  arson,  the  loss 
of  bis  bay  to  downright  laziness,  and 
the  departure  of  his  wife,  premature, 
hastened,  or  premeditated,  might  even 
give  rise  to  scandal  and  talk.  The 
Russian  loves  not  scandal;  and  we  may 
here  remark  that  one  may  seek  in  vain 
through  the  whole  of  the  Russian  news¬ 
paper  press  for  those  cases  without 
two  or  three  columns  of  which  the 
French  or  English  paper  is  incomplete. 
The  reason  of  all  this  may  not  be  a 
very  worthy  one,  since  complacency 
and  the  will-of-God  creed  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  causes  calibres;  but  at  any  rate 
in  the  result  the  foul  cbiffonnier  who  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  daily  papers  is  en¬ 
tirely  absent  in  Russia.  To  return  to 
our  peasants,  there  is  yet  another  com- 
pensatlon— the  undoubted  and  long- 
inherited  right  to  beat  his  wife.  Even 
in  our  own  enlightened  country  we 
know  that  this  privilege  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  appreciated  and  even  prevails,  but 
in  Russia  there  is  a  double  luxury  in 
wielding  the  correcting  flail— like 
Shakespeare’s  “quality  of  mercy,”  it 
has  a  beneficent  effect  upon  both  par¬ 
ties;  and  there  are  hundreds  in  Russia 
like  the  mythical  Irish  widow  whose 
grief  for  her  departed  spouse  was  ren¬ 
dered  more  poignant  by  the  conviction 
that  she  might  never  find  again  a  bus- 
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I  band  to  knock  her  d^wn  so  cleanly  as 
her  “poor  broth  of  a  boy.”  Reflecting 
in  this  manner,  we  may  cease  to  won¬ 
der  that  the  Russian,  like  Goldsmith’s 
village  preacher,  evinces  no  desire  for 
change,  and  proceed  to  the  description 
of  his  village.  At  first  sight  it  almost 
looks  English.  Trees  are  there  where 
the  village  train  can  “lead  up  their 
sports;”  but  as  the  Russians  indulge  in 
no  sports,  the  contemplative  watcher 
may  wait  in  vain  for  the  unrolling  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  of  that  delightful  Idyll 
of  English  village  life  portrayed  by  our 
genial  Oliver,  which,  let  us  hope  in  our 
charity,  once,  at  any  rate,  had  vogue. 
The  village  has  no  street,  and  practi¬ 
cally  consists  of  a  broad  green  with 
wooden  houses  on  two  sides  of  it.  In 
ihe  centre  of  the  green  may  be  gener¬ 
ally  found  two  wells,  from  which  by 
means  of  shafts  resembling  an  im¬ 
mense  pair  of  unequal  scales  water  of 
varying  impurity  is  extracted;  one  end 
of  the  balance,  having  a  heavy  weight 
attached,  acts  as  a  lever  to  raise  the 
bucket. 

Our  village  is  officially  known  as  a 
seltzo  on  account  of  its  adjoining  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman  or  noble.  If 
a  village  has  a  church  it  is  a  selo,  one 
without  a  church  and  attached  to  no 
manor  is  a  derevnapa— what  we  should 
call  a  hamlet.  Very  often,  however,  a 
derevnaya  both  in  size  and  wealth  is 
superior  to  other  grades.  It  may  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to 
well-to-do  peasants,  whilst  there  is  not 
a  single  specimen  of  these  in  our  seltzo. 
The  comparative  affiuence  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  is  generally  due  to  migration  to  the 
towns;  not  that  they  leave  their  village 
entirely,  but  are  away  during  the  slack 
time,  when  field  work  does  not  require 
the  whole  resources  of  the  family.  In 
some  cases  absence  Is  more  prolonged, 
and  only  occasional  visits  keep  the  ab¬ 
sent  ones  in  touch  with  their  homes. 
To  support  the  entire  population  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  is  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  as  the  amount  of  land  apportioned 
on  the  abolition  of  serfdom  to  each  vil¬ 
lage  has  remained  unaltered,  while  the 
population  has  largely  increased.  This- 
fact  should  be  borne  ln«mind  by  those 
who  are  inclined  to  over-admire  the 
Russian  land  system  and  its  village 
Zemstyos.  The  backward  state  of  agri-- 
culture,  by  keeping  harvests  at  a  low 
level,  acts  as  a  heavy  drag  upon  the- 
rural  population,  but  latterly  a  disposi- 
'tion  has  been  evinced  to  adopt  more 
improved  implements,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
our  machine  makers,  and  cause  them  to 
pay  more  attention  to  a  country  where 
English-made  goods  are  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  object 
of,  and  one  which  is  easily  overlooked, 
by  a  traveller  in,  this  district,  is  a  spot 
set  apart  a  little  outside  the  village, 
where  things  held  to  be  unclean  are 
thrown  and  left  to  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  The  articles 
considered  as  unclean  are  the  utensils, 
employed  in  laying  out  the  dead,  and 
these,  covered  with  straw,  lie  there 
with  little  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
an  ordinary  refuse-heap  except  that  it 
is  marked  by  a  cross,  or  sometimes  an. 
“Icon”  or  holy  image  is  substituted. 
Scriptural  students  will  not  fail  to  iden¬ 
tify  this  place  vfith  the  more  repulsive 
Gehenna  of  the  Hebrews,  although  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  any 
common  origin.  This  is  quite  a  feature 
of  this  district,  as  the  custom  is  purely 
local,  and  one  will  in  vain  seek  for  its- 
counterpart  in  any  other  part  of  Russia. 

In  treating  upon  the  social  aspect  of 
our  village,  we  must  necessarily  first 
commence  with  the  Church;  and  here 
perhaps  the  writer  may  be  allowed  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  question  which 
is  now  very  much  broached  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  union  ^tween  the  Anglican  and: 
Greek  Churches.  The  writer  himself 
is  of  opinion  that  the  predominant  at¬ 
traction  to  this  union  on  the  English' 
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side  is  the  introduction  of  the  elaborate 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  importance  of  the 
priestly  office,  coupled  with  tlie  allur¬ 
ing  prospect  of  “dishing”  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  experience  and  actual 
■condition  of  the  Greek  or  Russian 
Church  are  not  favorable  to  the  retUiza- 
tion  of  the  former  expectation.  Spite 
of  all  its  ritual,  the  priest  iu  Russia  is 
not  respected,  and  the  Russians,  espe¬ 
cially  the  peasantry,  draw  a  most  clear 
distinction  t>etween  the  man  himself 
■and  the  office  he  holds.  Many  curious 
tales  may  be  told  illustrating  the  nicety 
of  the  minds  of  the  Russian  lower  class¬ 
es  in  this  respect.  It 'Will  suffice  to  say 
that  whilst  the  utmost  veneration  and 
respect  are  evinced  for  the  message  of 
the  Church,  the  bearer  of  that  message 
is  looked  upon  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  contempt,  pity  and  toleration.  The 
church  of  this  village  is  a  tine  example 
of  the  sacred  buildings  prevalent;  it  is 
blessed  with  a  belfry,  the  gift  of  a 
pious  peasant,  whose  zeal  was  greater 
than  his  ideas  of  architectural  propor¬ 
tion. 

We  were  favored  with  a  sitting  by 
the  priest  and  deacon,  and  also  the 
priest’s  wife  and  daughter.  The  saint¬ 
ly  pair  had  never  been  photographed 
before,  and  looked  upon  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  as  a  piece  of  high  fortune. 

They,  and  indeed  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  were  much  interested  in  the  whole 
process,  but  seemed  disappointed  that 
the  finished  prints  were  not  at  once 
producible  by  the  camera,  and  looked 
upon  our  after-operations  as  rather  a 
mystification  than  a  necessity. 

The  priest’s  wife  and  daughter  were 
dressed  in  holiday  attire,  having  just 
returned  from  a  formal  visit  paid  to 
one  of  the  local  gentry.  The  wife  was 
bom  In  the  same  village,  her  father 
having  held  the  office  of  parish  priest. 
The  present  incumbent  at  one  and  the 
same  time  married  his  wife  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father-in-law  in  the  bene- 
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flee.  Local  rumor  says  that  he  in  his 
turn  is  thinking  of  retiring,  and  is  now 
on  the  look-out  for  some  aspiring  cleric 
anxious  to  combine  the  delights  of 
preferment  with  the  sweets  of  matri¬ 
mony.  This  is  quite  the  customary  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  gives  rise  to  much  bargain¬ 
ing,  especially  when  the  outgoing  in¬ 
cumbent  has  a  good  living  and  an  ugly 
daughter.  The  poor  gentleman  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  as  much  income  set¬ 
tled  upon  himself  as  he  possibly  can 
in  consideration  of  retiring,  whilst  the 
aspirant,  equally  anxious  to  surrender 
as  little  as  he  can,  naturally  depreciates 
the  qualities  and  charms  of  the  stock 
he  has  to  take  over.  The  lack  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  such  a  transaction  is  positive¬ 
ly  painful  to  contemplate;  love,  or  even 
simple  predisposition,  to  put  it  mildly, 
has  no  part  in  the  bargain,  a  fitting 
commencement  to  the  dreadfully  hu’u- 
drum  life  the  pair  are  destined  for. 

The  income  is  derived  from  church 
lands,  fees  for  marriage,  and  other  ser¬ 
vices.  Fees  are  also  collected  for  pay¬ 
ing  periodical  visits  to  the  different 
hamlets  forming  the  parish  when  ser¬ 
vices  with  a  procession  are  held.  Any 
householder  desiring  It  is  separn 
visited,  prayers  are  said,  holy  water 
sprinkled  and  alms  collected.  Thes^ 
occasions  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the 
intercourse  between  the  priest  and  his 
flock,  and  in  it  is  nothing  at  all  of  a 
personal  character.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  priest  and  the  local  gentry 
are  of  a  perfunctory  nature;  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  generally  a  person 
of  very  limited  education  militates 
against  any  close  intimacy  between  the 
two  classes.  When  a  village  is  large 
and  relatively  wealthy,  as  this  partic¬ 
ular  one,  more  than  one  priest  is  at¬ 
tached  to  it  (and  in  this  case  there  are 
to  be  found  three  of  them),  the  value 
of  the  living  is  considerable,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  their  leading  a  very  easy  life. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Russian  clergy  are  all  so  fortunately 
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placed;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  the  priest  is  so  poor  that  he  is 
obliged  to  cultivate  his  little  bit  of  land 
bimself,  and  may  be  often  seen  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  Just  as  bis  parishion¬ 
ers  do.  Still  bis  condition  is  to  some 
extent  better  than  theirs,  as  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  in  receipt  of  some  Government 
grant,  however  small. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  country  round 
our  village  is  that  it  is  destitute  of 
crops.  No  waving  fields  of  com  bright¬ 
en  the  landscapes  in  later  summer,  and, 
beyond  the  few  necessary  potatoes  for 
vegetables,  the  country  is  left  entirely 
to  itself.  The  district  is  watered  by  a 
lazy  unpicturesque  river  called  the 
“Klyasma,"  situated  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  village  itself.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  land,  being  low-lying,  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  spring  by  the  rising  waters,  fed 
by  the  melting  snow,  and  thanks  to 
this  a  rich  fertiiization  ensues.  Upon 
the  soil  left  by  the  retreating  fioods  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  hay  is  grown,  which 
is  so  abundant  as  to  yield  far  better 
results  than  if  the  ground  was  carefully 
tilled  and  sown  with  cereals.  This  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  things,  so  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  aforesaid  will-of-God 
theory,  is  peculiarly  to  the  taste  of  the 
simple  easy-going  peasant;  his  most  la¬ 
borious  duty  seems  to  be  to  watch  the 
grass  growing  under  his  feet,  and  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  good  time  he  may  look 
forward  to  when  the  whole  population 
forsake  their  bouses,  leaving  them  in 
many  cases  entirely  deserted,  and  form 
themselves  into  one  gigantic  picnic 
party,  camping  out  in  Improvised 
booths,  like  the  ancient  Israelites  at 
Succotb.  The  peasant  at  such  a  time 
to  some  extent  puts  off  his  air  of  in¬ 
difference,  and,  armed  with  primitive 
ungainly  implements  or  huge  pitch¬ 
forks  made  entirely  of  wood,  be  mows 
down  and  gathers  into  huge  shapeless 
stacks  the  bountiful  harvest  he  has 
neither  sown  nor  tended. 

The  booths  he  constmcts  for  the  fam- 
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ily  are  made  of  earth  and  boards  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  branches  of  trees.  These, 
together  with  the  haycarts  brought  up 
in  line,  make  a  very  characteristic  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  outing  is  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  by  all— man,  woman  or  child.  The 
whole  aflTair  is  very  orderly,  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  takes  his  enjoyments  very  calmly; 
no  riotous  sounds  disturb  the  night 
hours,  and  the  whole  encampment  is 
soon  so  quiet  that  the  twinkling,  bright 
eastern  stars  in  the  vast  expanse  above 
seem  by  their  throbbing  to  be  out  of 
harmony  where  all  is  so  peaceful  and 
still.  The  boom  of  the  bittern,  or  the 
quick  sharp  splash  of  some  leaping 
fish  in  the  river,  alone  disturbs  the 
quietude  of  the  night.  Before  the  clos¬ 
ing  scene,  after  a  good  day’s  work,  the 
great  social  function  of  the  evening 
meal  takes  place  under  the  friendly 
shadow  of  some  trees,  and  here  those 
bound  together  by  ties  of  relationship 
sit  down  round  the  ever-present  “Samo¬ 
var,”  and  never  seem  to  tire  of  the  cup 
that  “cheers  but  does  not  inebriate.” 
Here  we  may  mention  that  the  old  de¬ 
scription  of  the  properties  of  tea  is  not 
at  all  correct,  and  that  its  use  (inordi¬ 
nate,  of  course)  brings  on  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  much  more  dreadful 
in  its  character  than  is  produced  by  a 
too  assiduous  wooing  of  the  raw  spirit 
goddess  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland;  and 
an  attack  of  our  “Jumps”  is  a  very 
mild  thing  compared  with  the  frenzy 
shown  by  a  Russian  who  has  gone  “tea 
mad.”  This  exalted  state  of  mind  is 
dubbed  in  Russia  “seeing  yellow.” 
Well,  everything  in  this  world  has  its 
use  and  is  abused,  and  We  must  not 
grudge  the  Russian  his  tea,  since  it 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  alone  that  in¬ 
fuses  into  him  any  animation.  Brandy 
with  him  has  no  such  effect,  and  he 
feels  this  to  be  the  case.  His  idea  of 
the  use  of  Intoxicants  is  not  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  Biblical  one— that  is,  to  make 
glad  the  heart.  Their  soporific  and 
oblivatory  properties  are  qualities  more 
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attractive,  and  to  enjoy  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  utmost  he  is  wont,  when 
the  mood  is  upon  him  and  the  means 
at  hand,  to  repair  to  some  favorite 
dramshop,  deposit  all  his  money  with 
the  landlord,  and  contract  with  the 
latter  to  keep  him  drunk  for  as  long  a 
time  as  mine  host  thinks  he  can  con¬ 
scientiously  do  from  the  capital  placed 
at  his  disposal.  An  important  contract 
of  this  nature  sometimes  lasts  for  days 
and  nights,  and  the  drunkard  may  re¬ 
main  in  his  bestial  condition  for  the 
best  part  of  a  week,  never  stirring  from 
the  bench  and  table  during  that  time. 

Still,  with  all  his  faults,  the  Russian 
has  many  good  qualities;  if  he  sins,  he 
IS  not  always  sinning;  he  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  faults  most  readily,  and  suffers 
little  from  what  we  call  “beastly 
pride.”  He  has  very  little  romance  in  his 
nature,  and  his  fancy  runs  on  gnomes, 
elves,  wood-goblins,  dwarfs,  and  harm¬ 
less  creations  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
problem  of  life  troubles  him  very  lit- 
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tie;  his  “new  women”  find  so  little 
sympathy  that  they  emigrate  en  masse, 
and  seek  notoriety  in  the  Quartier 
Latin.  If  bis  spouse  should  show  an 
inclination  towards  neurotic  vaporings, 
it  is  endured  placidly;  and  in  the  un¬ 
likely  event  of  himself  becoming 
tainted  with  a  few  French  or  English 
notions,  it  is  but  a  passing  fever,  and 
be  soon  becomes  Russian  again. 

Nihilism,  in  spite  of  all  it  has  effected, 
has  no  real  hold  upon  the  country,  and 
never  will  have  until  the  very  nature 
of  the  Russian  is  altered. 

The  fear  of  God,  materialized  as  it  is 
by  him  into  devotion  to  bis  Czar,  and 
hence  into  reverence  for  all  authority, 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  astute  states¬ 
men,  becoming  in  their  hands  a  factor 
of  immense  importance  in  the  making 
of  a  nation’s  history;  from  which  fact 
alone  we  may  be  sure  that  a  higher  des¬ 
tiny  is  In  store  for  Russia  and  her  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  life-story  is  as  yet  but  half- 
unrolled. 

‘*yitchevo.'' 
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The  indirect  responsibility  for  much 
false  emotion  may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Johann  Gutenberg,  who  when  he 
gave  the  printing-press  to  Europe  could 
not  realize  the  fatal  importance  of  his 
design.  For  him  printing  was  the  art 
of  duplicating  beautiful  books;  for  too 
many  of  our  contemporaries  it  is  an  in¬ 
strument  which  disseminates  false 
news  and  which  keeps  alive  ancient  hyp¬ 
ocrisies.  Even  in  Shakespeare’s  time 
the  printing-press  was  an  exclusive, 
aristocratic  contrivance,  and  it  Is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Shakespeare  condemns  it 
by  the  mouth  of  Jack  Cade.  “Thou 
hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  this  realm,”  says  Cade  to  the 
buckram  lord,  “in  erecting  a  grammar 


school,  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally,  thou  bast  caused  printing 
to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to  the  king, 
his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  bast  built 
a  paper-mill.”  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
completely  the  point  of  view  has 
changed  in  our  own  time.  The  Jack 
Cades  of  to-day  clamor  for  schools,  and 
regard  the  printing-press  as  a  “palladi¬ 
um.”  But  while  Gutenberg  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Yellow  Journal  are  as  the 
poles  asunder,  both  have  employed  the 
same  means  to  a  different  end,  and  we 
can  imagine  nothing  more  grotesque  in 
the  benign  fields  of  Hades  than  an  en¬ 
counter  between  the  printer,  whose 
jubilee  has  lately  been  celebrated  in 
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Germany,  and  an  American  editor. 
Might  it  not  be  conceived  something 
after  this  fashion? 

Scene.— A.  meadow  in  Hades.  Gray 
shadows  flit  in  and  out  the  distant  trees. 
Apart  from  the  rest  sits  Johann  Gu¬ 
tenberg,  bearded  and  austere,  meditat¬ 
ing  perchance  on  bis  famous  Bible  of 
the  thirty-seven  lines,  or  upon  the  in¬ 
famous  extortion  of  the  cunning  Fust. 
To  him  there  slides  up  a  Yellow  Editor, 
who,  leaping  from  Lis  silent,  intangible 
automobile,  flourishes  a  phantom  cigar, 
and  thus  addresses  the  sage:— 

Well,  Mr.  Gutenberg,  I’m  glad  to 
know  you!  You  and  I  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted.  Where  should  I  have  been 
without  your  movable  little  types? 
Why,  nowhere  at  all.  And  though  it’s 
a  sorry  business  to  meet  you  here, 
where  they  print  no  special  editions, 
and  have  no  limelight  displays,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can,  and— 

Gutenberg  (breaking  in  upon  him).  But 
I  know  not  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
bear. 

Yellovo  Editor.  What,  don’t  you  know 
me— the  best-advertised  man  in  two 
continents?  I  am— or  rather  I  was  when 
I  walked  the  Upper  Air— the  Boy  Editor 
of  New  York.  Does  that  say  nothing  to 
you? 

Out.  No;  I  am  still  in  the  dark. 

r.  E.  Well,  well,  I  guess  you’ve  no 
telephone  bitched  on  to  Hades,  or 
you’d  know  me  fast  enough.  I  must 
see  to  that,  now  I’ve  come  among  you. 
Why,  I’m  the  flrst  man  who  ever  saw 
the  real  possibilities  of  your  tip.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  me  the  printing-press 
would  have  slumbered  on  another  flve 
hundred  years  without  shaking  the 
world.  You  never  realized  what  could 
be  done  with  the  biggest  circulation. 

Out.  Circulation?  What  is  it?  I 
don’t  understand  the  word. 

7.  E.  (icith  an  outburst  of  laughter). 
You  don’t  begin  to  know  your  own 
trade!  Circulation  is  the  soul  of  the 
printing-press.  We  editors  don’t  print 


“copy”  to  keep  it  in  the  cellar.  We  cov-.. 
er  the  earth  with  our  newspapers.  Why, 
when  I  was  in  the  business  I  printed 
more  stuff  in  one  night  than  you  and 
Fust  did  in  both  your  lives.  Three  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  a-day,  my  boy,  ready  to 
believe  any  lie  you  print— that  makes  a 
man  feel  big. 

Out.  But  when  I  was  making  my 
Bible,  whose  memory  is  an  eternal  con¬ 
solation,  I  was  proud  if  I  printed  a  doz¬ 
en  sheets  a-week. 

7.  E.  A  dozen  sheets  a-week  of  a 
Bible!  No  wonder  you  came  near 
starvation.  The  truth  is,  you  missed 
your  chance.  How  you  might  have- 
made  Maintz  hum  if  you  had  started  a 
paper,  and  kept  the  secret!  No  competi¬ 
tion,  for  you  alone  had  the  press!  And 
if  you  wanted  money,  you  should  have 
got  a  syndicate  to  run  you,  and  then 
you  might  have  done  as  much  as  I  did. 
Where’s  the  use  of  a  noble  patron,  I 
should  like  to  know?  The  people’s  the 
only  true  patron,  and— 

Out.  You  say  you  have  accomplished 
much.  Have  you,  too,  left  works  of 
art  behind  you  which  rival  In  nobility 
of  design  and  splendor  of  type  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  which  have  made  me  glori¬ 
ous? 

7.  E.  Splendor  of  type!  What  are 
you  talking  about?  I  only  want  a  press 
that’ll  rattle  me  out  half-a-million 
copies  in  a  couple  of  hours.  That’s  good 
enough  for  me.  And  the  ink  may  be  as 
pallid  as  these  shades  and  the  paper 
may  crinkle  up  like  wood-chips.  I 
guess  it  will  last  a  day,  and  to  morrow 
it  will  be  forgotten  in  new  scandals  and 
fresh  headlines. 

Out.  But  surely  we  have  not  pursued 
the  same  craft  I  was  only  interested 
in  the  perfection  of  my  work.  When 
the  beautiful  page  was  flnished,  my 
task  was  done.  Who  purchased  my 
Bibles  I  recked  not  nor  did  I  ever 
dream  of  this  base  artiflce  which  you 
call  circulation.  But  at  least  when  I 
died  at  Eltville,  I  bad  the  satisfaction 
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of  an  assured  immortality.  And  yon? 
Are  you  still  known  among  your  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  upper  earth? 

E.  Not  I!  One  nail  drives  out  an¬ 
other.  But  which  is  the  better,  fame 
while  you  live  or  fame  after  death? 
Give  it  me  piping  hot  when  I  can  enjoy 
It  The  people  on  Broadway  used  to 
point  the  finger  at  me,  and  I  might 
have  governed  my  country  if  I  liked. 
And  look  at  the  power  I  had!  I  ran  the 
whole  show  as  1  would;  and  with  no 
other  aid  than  the  types  of  your  inven¬ 
tion  I  made  war,  or  insisted  on  peace. 
Not  only  could  I  force  men  to  do  what 
I  chose,  I  could  force  ’em  to  believe 
what  I  chose.  Any  fool  can  make  the 
truth  credible;  it  takes  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  big  circulation  to  thrust  false¬ 
hood  down  the  public  throat.  Then, 
again,  there  was  no  great  man  I  didn’t 
call  by  his  Christian  name,  and  1  was 
on  easy  terms  with  all  the  crowned 
heads.  Whom  did  you  know  but  a  com¬ 
mon  baron?  And  I  was  ready  to  take 
on  anybody’s  job  for  a  sensation.  The 
criminals  feared  my  reporters  far  more 
than  they  feared  the  ministers  of  jus¬ 
tice.  But  then,  you  see,  I  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  and  you— you  were  a  dream* 
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er.  Yet  how  much  better  is  the  basest 
practice  than  the  noblest  dream  I 

Qv,t.  Indeed,  if  my  invention  be  thus 
perverted,  it  were  better  it  had  never 
been  made.  The  printing-press  in  my 
hands  was  an  instrument  of  luxury, 
not  a  means  of  irresponsible  power.  Yet 
even  my  contemporaries  called  it  a 
black  art.  What  would  they  say  of  it 
now,  if  they  heard  your  boastful 
rhetoric?  No;  it  is  not  for  you  to  claim 
a  kinship  with  Gutenberg.  Truth  and 
lies,  beauty  and  squalor,  do  not  acquire 
the  same  value  because  they  are  both 
printed. 

Y.  E.  Well,  well,  don’t  get  huffy 
about  it.  I  don’t  wonder  you  are  a  bit 
jealous,  but  I’ll  come  and  tell  you  more 
about  it  another  day.  You’d  like  to 
hear  how  I  interviewed  the  prize-fight¬ 
ers,  I’m  sure,  and  perhaps  I’ll  find  you 
in  a  better  temper.  So  long!  (And  the 
Yellow  Editor  is  whisked  out  of  sight 
by  his  automobile.) 

Other  times,  other  morals.  Yet  there 
are  still  some  who  would  rather  have 
printed  a  single  sheet  of  Gutenberg’s 
masterpiece  than  have  covered  the  big¬ 
gest  continent  of  the  world  with  the 
vulgar  falsehoods  of  the  Yellow  Press. 


A  CONSOLATION. 

Whenas  my  Lady  forth  would  fare. 

In  chain  of  gold  and  Silken  Gown, 

That  Lordling,  who  her  Fan  may  bear. 

Doth  seem  no  better  than  a  down! 

But  when,  in  careless  Russet  clad. 

My  Humble  song  her  mood  will  sing— 

Me— but  a  simple  country  Lad— 

She  cbangeth  to  a  mighty  King. 

Edward  F.  Strange. 
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